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THE AUTHORSHIP OF GREGG’S COMMERCE OF THE 
PRAIRIES * 


By Joun Tuomas LEE 


Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies,’ first published in 
New York in 1844, has long been highly regarded by Western 
historians, and in recent years, especially, it has been eagerly 
sought by collectors. I was, therefore, surprised some years 
since to encounter in a bookseller’s catalog a note to the effect 
that, according to L. Bradford Prince, the book was written by 
John Bigelow from materials furnished by the trader. To one 
of my taste for bibliography and kindred trivialities the question 
was of peculiar interest, and I determined to push my inquiries 
as far as possible. The attribution just noted was traced to 
Henry R. Wagner’s The Plains and the Rockies: A Bibliography 
of Original Narratives of Travel and Adventure, 1800-1865; * 
and given this prominence it naturally gained currency. I found 
that neither Quaife* nor Connelley*® had referred to Prince’s 


1I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Poultney Bigelow, L. B. Bloom, 
secretary of the Historical Society of New Mexico, and others, for information used 
in the preparation of this paper. 

2 The full title of the book is: Commerce of the Prairies: / or the / Journal of 
a Santa Fe Trader, / during / Eight Expeditions across / the Great Western Prairies, 
/ and / a Residence of nearly Nine Years / in / Northern Mexico. / Illustrated with 
Maps and Engravings. / By Josiah Gregg. / In Two Volumes. / New York: / 
Henry G. Langley, 8 Astor House. / M DOCC XLIV. At least twelve other editions 
in English and German have been published in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Dresden, Leipzig, and Stuttgart (1845-1926). Two of the Philadelphia editions (1856 
and 1857) bear the title: Scenes and Incidents in the Western Prairies, etc. 

’San Francisco, 1921. The reference is as follows: ‘‘Bradford Prince says this 
book was written by John Bigelow, a reporter on the N. Y. Post, 1844, from Gregg’s 
notes,’’ It is probably a mistake to say that Bigelow was a reporter. He was at that 
time a lawyer, and it was not until 1848 that he was invited by William Cullen 
Bryant to share in owning and editing that well-known journal —a connection that 
lid not terminate until 1861. Bigelow, however, was constantly writing for the press, 
and it is quite likely that he was a contributor to the Post at an earlier date than 
1548, See Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1929), II, 258. 

*An abridgment of Commerce of the Prairies, issued in the ‘‘ Lakeside Classies’’ 
(Chicago, 1926). 

°**Dr. Josiah Gregg, Historian of the Old Santa Fé Trail,’’ Mississippi Valley 
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statement, although both had written about Gregg and his book. 
Mr. Connelley, when approached on the subject, stated: ‘‘I have 
known of this rumor or assertion that John Bigelow wrote Com.- 
merce of the Prairies from notes furnished by Dr. Josiah Gregg. 
There is no way by which this can be proven or disproven. | 
think it entirely improbable.’’® He then went on to say that 
Gregg was an accomplished and polished gentleman, who, after 
the publication of his now famous book, was a correspondent in 
Mexico for the New Orleans Picayune. It has also been stated 
that Gregg was a graduate of some medical college in Phila- 
delphia.’ Unfortunately, however, the name of the institution 
has not been learned. That the trader was a man of good eduea- 
tion seems to be beyond question; but this fact would not, neces- 
sarily, make him competent to produce his book in the form in 
which it was given to the world. 

As doubt, however slight, has been cast upon the authorship 
of Commerce of the Prairies, it is well worth while to examine 
all the available evidence. The result, I may say with confidence 
at the outset, will leave the authenticity of the book unshaken. 
Josiah Gregg must be given full credit for its production, de- 
spite the fact that he was materially aided by a pen more skillful 
than his own. 

I placed myself in correspondence with John Bigelow’s son, 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow, himself a historian of repute, who 
promptly responded as follows: * 


Often have I heard my father speak of his maiden literary work on 
Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies.’ In 1844 John Bigelow was a young 
lawyer in New York, soon thereafter to join William Cullen Bryant 
as partner in the Evening Post. Law was irksome to my father, whose 


Historical Association, Proceedings, 1919-20, pp. 334-48. Mr. William E. Connelley 
has been most diligent in searching for facts relating to Gregg, and we are indebted 
to him for much of the little we know about the trader. 

6 Letter to M. M. Quaife, Jan. 27, 1927. 

7 R. E. Twitchell, in a paper to be cited more particularly later, says: ‘‘. . . there 
is no present reason for a belief that he had anything other than the country school 
education of that time and that he picked up a smattering of medicine and surgery 
in some doctor’s office. We know that he never practiced medicine.’’ 

8 June 7, 1929. 

® Mr. Bigelow must mean by ‘‘ maiden literary work’’ his father’s first connection 


with a book, for John Bigelow had certainly been busy with his pen earlier than 
1844, 
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tastes were preéminently those of the scholar and political philoso- 
pher. He doubtless did the book for the sake of some small fee; for 
[ cannot assume that his law practice was of a pressing nature. In 
those years my father contributed much to the leading reviews on 
political and historical subjects — to the injury, no doubt, of his law 
practice. I do not own a copy of Gregg, but am of the opinion that 
John Bigelow thought highly of the material and of its importance 
to our thinking people... . 


In a later letter Mr. Bigelow wrote: 


.. . John Bigelow took the ‘‘log of the ship,’’ or field notes of a 
busy explorer and created therefrom a readable book. I say ‘‘read- 
able’’ without having read the work. But having read much of my 
father’s output, I cannot imagine any theme that his wide experience 
and scholarly reservoir would not cause to flourish in literary form.*® 


This is reliable historical evidence, only less valuable than the 
testimony of John Bigelow himself. Poultney Bigelow was, of 
course, in very close touch with his father for many years. 

Thus far I had gone with my investigation when I learned of 
the late Ralph Emerson Twitchell’s excellent, but not widely 
circulated, monograph upon Josiah Gregg." In it will be found 
not only John Bigelow’s letter to L. Bradford Prince, on the 


subject of his connection with Gregg and his book, but also 
transeripts of several letters from Gregg to Bigelow. For my 
present purpose the Bigelow letter is of unusual interest, so 
much so, in fact, that it must here be reproduced in full. It is 
dated September 12, 1907, when the writer was in his ninetieth 
year, but still vigorous and mentally alert: ** 


Upon my return from Europe on Sunday I found your letter of the 
Sth ultimo, in which you reminded me of a conditional promise at 
some future period of leisure to tell you what worth repeating I re- 
member of the late Josiah Gregg and his book entitled The Commerce 
of the Prairies, a work which you properly characterize as of special 
interest in the region of country where you are the Prince. 

Early in the year 1844, Dr. Gregg brought me a note of introduc- 
tion from I forget whom. He told me he had been many years a 
10 June 12, 1929. 
11°*Dr, Josiah Gregg, Historian of the Santa Fé Trail,’’ Historical Society of 

New Mexico, Publications, No. 26. Not to be confused with Mr. Connelley’s paper 
bearing a title almost identical. 
‘2 John Bigelow was born, Nov. 25, 1817, and died, Dee. 19, 1911. 
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commercial traveler over the Prairies; that he had crossed the conti. 
nent several times with merchandise; that he had made pretty ful] 
notes of his observations, both as a traveler and as a merchant; and 
that he had conceived a notion that these observations, if put into 
proper form, might prove interesting and possibly useful. He modest. 
ly confessed that he was not a literary man and that at the suggestion 
of a friend he had called to know if I would undertake to look his 
notes over and put them in proper shape for publication. 

A brief conversation satisfied me that however inexperienced he 
might be as a writer, his observations and judgment were both to be 
relied upon; and after an inspection of two or three chapters of his 
notes, I very cheerfully undertook the laundrying of them. It is due 
to him to say that my task was a comparatively easy one; and his 
statements, though never picturesque, were so lucid, so realistic, and 
so unpretendingly honest that they needed little illuminating or refin- 
ing from his editor. 

He had taken rooms at the Franklin House, then a popular hotel 
in Broadway near Cortland street, and was devoting his time wholly 
to the preparation of these notes, which were handed to me as they 
were finished. In our debates over the manuscript I remember nothing 
so well as his intolerance of any literary ‘‘frills’’ which his old com- 
panions on the Plains could make sport of as borrowed feathers. On 
the other hand he was extremely careful about the exactness of every 
statement that he made and I do not think he allowed a word to be 
printed in that book that he would not have been willing to make oath 
to. He was in rather delicate health. Indeed, it was on account of his 
health that he became a prairie commercial traveler. His notions of 
hygiene were rather vague, and he suffered naturally from his con- 
finement and from the lack of freedom, air and exercise to which he 
had been accustomed for so many years on the Prairies. 

His book was published by J. and H. G. Langley,’* who were also 
publishers of the Democratic Review at that time. The work was 
fairly well received by the press, and though long out of print, it is, 
as you intimate in your letter, unquestionably the best record, both 
for minuteness of detail and accuracy, yet extant about the early com- 
merce of the prairies. You will find in the Democratic Review for 
June, 1844, at page 639, a tolerably clear and intelligible description of 
it. The Langleys failed, and, as you will learn from one of Mr. Gregg’s 
letters which I propose to send you, they behaved very shabbily to- 
ward him. I doubt if he ever received a penny from the sale of his 


13 The name of Henry G. Langley only appears on the Title-Page of the first 
edition (1844) as publisher, and the copyright was entered in his name. 
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book, for the printing of which I have no doubt he bore all the ex- 
penses. 

As soon as Mr. Gregg was delivered of his book, he fled to the 
prairies of which he was so fond. How he occupied himself thereafter 
| only know from what he revealed in the desultory correspondence 
we kept up until, as I suppose, he was called ‘‘to come up higher.’ 
Of this correspondence I send you copies to which time has added in 
value compound interest. 

That Mr. Gregg’s name has never appeared in any Encyclopedia or 
Biographical dictionary is not surprising, nor is it any reproach to the 
compilers of such works. He was one of the very shyest men I ever 
met. Humility, though one of the cardinal virtues, in him was almost 
a vice. Though detained in New York by his book two or three months, 
I doubt if he visited a single family or made a single acquaintance 
outside of the hotel in which he resided, except his publisher and my- 
self. I never heard of his seeing or being seen of a newspaper man. I 
uever heard of him speaking of knowing anyone in the East except 
Rockhill & Co., of Philadelphia, who were his business correspondents 
and bankers. Though not in the least convivial, he was not by any 
means a dull companion if allowed to talk of his own experiences. 
He was a man of sterling character, and first and last I became sin- 
cerely attached to him. I was always happy to get his letters, though 
from several I have taken the liberty of omitting in the copies super- 
fluous and lengthy apologies for his delay in answering mine. I think 
the time will come when the account of his prairie life will read so 
much like a romance that our archeologists will call for its re-publica- 
tion. 

I shall sincerely rejoice if the Historical Society of Santa Fe [sic] 
can be inspired to do some justice, though tardy, to the memory of this 
worthy and useful man, who, like a great man before Agamemnon 
lacked only a poet to have been as famous."* 


The few letters of Josiah Gregg that have been printed * do 
not ineline one to the belief that he had any particular literary 
aptitude. They indicate that he had received a good education 
for that day, but apparently he did not possess the gift of phrase 
or a sense of form, without which no sort of distinction as a 


‘4 Twitchell, op. cit., 12, 13. I have not been able to examine the original of Mr. 
Bigelow’s letter, now in the possession of the Historical Socity of New Mexico, and 
am therefore compelled to adopt Mr. Twitchell’s transcription, which is doubtless 
accurate. 

18 Twitchell, op. cit., 13 ff. 
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writer is attained. I am inclined to think that it- would have been 
impossible for Gregg to have given his book the polish and form 
which characterize it, as published, even if he had not been go 
invincibly modest and distrustful of his literary powers. He 
knew his limitations. He was, however, a keen and accurate ob- 
server and a lover of truth, historical and otherwise; and to 
these sound qualities we owe, in large measure, the great inter- 
est and value of Commerce of the Prairies. John Bigelow pos- 
sessed what the trader lacked — the gift of literary expression 
—and between them they produced a classic of historical litera- 
ture. The method of composition is pretty clearly set forth in 
Mr. Bigelow’s letter to L. Bradford Prince. Gregg came to New 
York early in 1844 with his notes and journals, and remained 
there while the book was in course of preparation. The author, 
at his hotel, reducing his data to some sort of order and rewrit- 
ing them; Bigelow, probably in his neglected law office, giving 
the whole a thorough revision, both as to phrasing and arrange- 
ment, while the publisher, perhaps, was insistently calling for 
copy. It is an interesting picture: these two young men (Bige- 
low was twenty-seven and Gregg eleven years his senior)," so 
dissimilar in every way —the one at home only on the wide 
prairie spaces, the other perfectly at home in the scholar’s chair 
— working together in harmony and with evident enthusiasm. 
They appear to have respected and liked each other from the 
beginning; their friendship quickly ripened, and was termi- 
nated only by Gregg’s untimely and tragic death some years 
later. 

The rapidity with which the book was produced is remarkable. 
According to Mr. Bigelow, Gregg remained in New York but 
two or three months. It must be remembered, however, that 
there was no sight-seeing nor social intercourse for the shy 
trader. He devoted himself unremittingly to his task. We may 
also conclude that his collaborator was equally diligent. It was 
congenial work for John Bigelow, for he responded with greater 
zest to authorship than to the law. 

It is a surprising fact that there is no mention in the book of 
Bigelow’s editorial labors. This hardly seems consonant with 
the generally accepted estimate of Gregg as a man of honor and 

16 Gregg was born, July 19, 1806. 
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generosity, who would not rob a colleague of the credit due him. 
On the other hand, it is scarcely conceivable that Bigelow did 
not wish his name used in this connection. Naturally, a young 
man of twenty-seven, thirsting for literary fame, would have 
weleomed some acknowledgment of his scholarly work in Gregg’s 
Preface. It is difficult to account for the omission. 

In a letter to Bigelow, dated August 3, 1847, Gregg makes this 
interesting reference to his book and its publisher: 


I wished to chat with you about ‘‘a heap of things’’ — about the 
Langley affair— about future prospects of my book, and about a 
dozen other little quelques-choses, ‘‘too tedious to mention.’’ Did 
you recover the debt? I should be greatly grieved at your suffering 
on that score, were it not for the ‘‘consolation’’ that I have suffered 
so ‘exquisitely’? myself; and as you are aware, how I became ‘‘hook- 
ed’’ in with that house, I don’t think you will complain at suffering a 
‘‘onat’’ while I am groaning under a ‘‘camel.’’ Don’t infer, however, 
that I at all blame you for recommending Langley to me. I know you 
were deceived as well as myself. 

You are aware that the plates, ete., of my book have been hypoth- 
ecated to Craighead and Walker. I take it for granted that this pro- 
ceeding forfeits his rights as publisher; and if he should attempt to 
reacquire and republish, I shall protest against it, as I have already 
informed him. I would rather another copy were never issued than 
under his auspices, —or those of such a house. That you may the 
better understand his proceedings, I ought to inform you that he 
pledged — in effect sold — the material of my work, without any res- 
ervation of my rights, though of course he knew I was half-owner of 
everything. It was afterward that Craighead and Walker found that 
I had a half interest — though they thought only in the profits. 

You have, I believe, my account current (which Langley had fur- 
nished me) and my copy of the articles of agreement between him and 
me, which I suppose Rockhill sent you from Philadelphia. Please take 
good care, especially of the latter, and return it to T. C. Rockhill, 
Phila., when you have done with it.” 


Bigelow is under the impression that Gregg paid for the pub- 
lication of his book, and that he never received a penny from its 
sale — all of which one can readily believe after reading the fore- 
going statement. It is possible that Gregg’s facetious reference 
to his friend’s ‘‘gnat’’ has to do with the fee the editor was to 


17 Twitchell, op. cit., 26, 27. 
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receive for his work; and it is likely that the young lawyer 
shared the same fate as the author at the hands of the publisher, 
But if Josiah Gregg and John Bigelow could know what is going 
on here below, they would, no doubt, be amazed and delighted to 
observe that Commerce of the Prairies —a financial failure to 
them — now sells in the first edition for perhaps twenty times its 
publication price. What would, however, gratify them infinitely 
more would be the knowledge that the book still holds, and doubt- 
less will continue to hold, a high place in our historical literature. 
It is Josiah Gregg’s only monument. 

Of the style in which Commerce of the Prairies is written, Mr. 
Connelley says: ‘‘... All this is beautifully told. His diction is 
masterful; his style is simple, chaste, elegant, pleasing, and 
sometimes eloquent. ...’’** I am unable fully to share this 
somewhat rhapsodical estimate. The Gregg volumes are un- 
questionably well written — the work of an educated, scholarly 
man accustomed to composition — but in this respect there does 
not seem to me anything very remarkable. The subject matter 
throughout is replete with interest, and some of the situations 
have a dramatic quality which needed nothing but the straight- 
forward telling to hold the reader’s undivided attention. 

John Bigelow has probably understated his contribution to 
Gregg’s book. In his mellow old age he would naturally be in- 
clined to do his friend more than justice. In any event, I am 
convinced that his work was of great importance. This fact, 
however, does not in the least disturb the authenticity of the 
book, nor lessen its value as a historical source. Both before and 
since have excellent books been so written. In the present case, 
I feel that John Bigelow did a good job, and I hope that he re- 
ceived his fee, which appears very doubtful. The volumes, never- 
theless, are Gregg’s. The experiences — and what experiences 
they were! — were his; and, having the good sense to realize his 
own limitations, he placed the manuscript in competent hands. 
He was fortunate in his selection of an editor and collaborator. 
Anyone who has studied, even casually, the career of that emi- 
nent journalist and diplomat wil! be quite ready to believe that 
he faithfully performed his task, without in any way distorting 
or embroidering the materials submitted by the trader. There 


18 Connelley, ‘‘Dr. Josiah Gregg,’’ Miss. Val. Hist. Assoc., Proc., 1919-20, p. 347. 
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was nothing of the novelist in John Bigelow’s makeup. All his 
life a close and sympathetic student of the life and work of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, he firmly believed that nothing was better cal. 
culated to produce level heads and clear thinking than a careful 
perusal of the great American’s writings. He was an ideal editor 
of historical papers; and when he came into possession of the 
original manuscript of Franklin’s Autobiography, he gave it to 
the world exactly as it was written.*® He had no patience with 
the puerilities of the over-fastidious Temple Franklin, who gave 
his readers an ‘‘edited’’ and ‘‘refined’’ version of his grand- 
father’s masterpiece. 

The testimony of travelers, traders, and historians alike is in 
favor of the authenticity and reliability of Commerce of the 
Prairies. There is no dissenting voice. A single interesting 
illustration of this attitude may be cited. In 1909 there was sold 
at auction in New York * a presentation copy of the second edi- 
tion (1845) of Gregg’s book. The inscription reads: ‘‘Col. A. 8. 
Waugh, with the Regards of his Friend and Sev’t, Josiah 
Gregg.’’ The recipient added this note: ‘‘Independence, Mo., 
May 10, 1846. I carried this work with me to New Mexico and 
did not read it until my return to the U. States, Aug. 1846." I 
purposely refrained from reading it until I had made my own 
observations on the plains. The author is a truthful writer. A. 
S. Waugh.’’ 

There is in the collections of the Missouri Historical Society 
a manuseript written by Alfred S. Waugh, entitled Desultory 
Wanderings and Reminiscences of a Bachelor of Arts. This is 
undoubtedly Gregg’s friend. Inserted in the manuscript is the 
following memorandum: * 

” For a sprightly story of the recovery of this precious manuscript by John Bige- 


low, in 1867, see Introduction to the most beautiful of all editions of the Autobiog- 
raphy, designed by Bruce Rogers and published by Houghton Mifflin & Company 
(Boston and New York, 1906). 

*0 Anderson’s sale of March 10 and 11. 

21 One of these dates must be wrong — probably the date of Waugh’s return to 
the United States. I am unable to say whether the error is the cataloger’s or Waugh’s. 
The memorandum is given as it appears in the Anderson catalog. It is possible that 
the first date belongs to the presentation inscription, and not to Waugh’s note. The 
cataloger may have carelessly joined the two entries as if they belonged together. 

*2 1 am indebted to Stella M. Drumm, librarian of the Missouri Historical Society, 
for information in regard to the Waugh manuscript. 
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The Society has recently come into possession of a manuscript 
volume of ‘‘Desultory Wanderings in the Years 1845-6’’ by Alfred 
S. Waugh. The author was an artist, who with his friend, Tisdale. 
came to Missouri from New Orleans in 1845 in the hope that they 
might be allowed to accompany Fremont on his expedition to the west. 
They followed the explorer to Westport and beyond, but were not 
permitted to become members of the exploring party, whereupon they 
made a stay in Independence where they painted a number of por- 
traits and miniatures. Waugh’s journal is chiefly interesting for its 


account of persons and events at Westport, Independence, Lexington, 
and Liberty. 


The manuscript contains but a single brief reference to Gregg, 
but as it is in the nature of additional testimony to the accuracy 
of the trader’s observations it should be given. Waugh writes: 
‘‘There stands the author of the Commerce of the Prairies, a 
gentleman of great truth, but of no poetry in his writings. His 
book will hereafter be quoted as authority, so correct is he in all 
his statements. Mr. Gregg is talking to young Stanley the artist, 
who is now, no doubt, receiving some information about the 
hase 

In his Desultory Wanderings, Waugh refers to ‘‘my old fellow 
student Robert Smyth of New York, under whose father I learn- 
ed to model in clay in the schools of the Royal Dublin Society, 
Kildare Street, Dublin, Ireland. I have not seen him since the 
year 1827.’’ This may indicate that Waugh was an Irishman, 
and certainly this surmise is in keeping with a temperament 
which appears to have been highly romantic, sanguine, and ad- 
venturous. We do not know why Gregg gave him the title of 
‘*Colonel.’’ It may have been a complimentary prefix which the 
artist had acquired during his residence in the South. Colonels 
of every variety flourished there in great numbers in the 40’s. 

It is rather curious that some historical narratives, known to 
have been written or liberally edited by those more competent 
with the pen than the putative authors, have been called in ques- 
tion, while others have escaped that fate. Of the latter class, 
Patrick Gass and Alexander Henry the elder are striking ex- 
amples. We all know that Gass was an illiterate man, totally in- 
capable of putting his notes into readable form, and that this 

23 Ms., 120. 
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was done for him by the frontier schoolmaster, David McKeehan. 
Yet Gass’s Journal has not been in any way discredited on that 
account. Nor has Henry’s remarkable book, incomparable in 
its field, been discredited because a very skillful editor — a true 
literary artist, in fact — must have prepared it for the press. 
And in making this statement I have not forgotten that some 
years since Mr. H. Bedford-Jones, with a wealth of imagination, 
attacked the authenticity of Alexander Henry’s Travels and 
Adventures.** I think, however, that his strictures may be passed 
by as idle and invalid. Mr. Bedford-Jones is a fictionist, who has 
written an ineredible number of ‘‘thrillers’’; and to his gifts in 
this direction I ean pay my homage, having read some of his 
stories with titillation. But as far as I am aware, he has not 
shown the qualities of the historical investigator. He is essen- 
tially a story-teller, a spinner of yarns, and not a historian. 

In the past twenty-five years, there has been a decided tendency 
to search after frauds; and, in my opinion, altogether too much 
weight has been given to evidence tending to show that certain 
valuable historical narratives have been revised, edited, or other- 
wise improved by another hand before publication. Especially 
is this true of some of our best historical sources. I have else- 

24See H. Bedford-Jones, The Myth of Wawatam, or Alex. Henry Refuted, pri- 
vately printed by the author (Santa Barbara, 1917); Historical Introduction to 
Quaife’s edition of Henry’s Travels and Adventures, ‘‘ Lakeside Classies’’ (Chicago, 
1921); and ‘That Myth Wawatam: A Symposium,’’ by H. Bedford-Jones and M. 
M. Quaife, Michigan History Magazine, VII, 163-70. In this symposium Mr. Bedford- 
Jones, in an attempt, no doubt, to bolster up his case against Henry, quotes from 
my ‘‘Captain Jonathan Carver: Additional Data,’’ Wisconsin State Historical So- 
ciety, Proceedings, 1912, p. 104, as follows: ‘‘It needs but a modicum of critical 
faculty to discern that Henry never penned the work bearing his name, in the form 
in which it was printed. The manuscript must have been carefully revised by a 
competent hand — of this there can be no doubt.’’ This statement was based upon 
a comparison of Henry’s letters to John Askin (printed from literal transcripts) 
with Travels and Adventures. But by the suppression of what immediately follows, 
Mr. Bedford-Jones, in effect, places me on his side of the question. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The sentences which would have put my position in a 
true light are here quoted: ‘‘ Are we, then, to brand the upright Henry as an im- 
postor? That would be idle and unfair; for in all essential particulars he was un- 
doubtedly the author of the book. The truth is that few, if any, of the early volumes 
of travel have come to us as written down by their authors. The early travelers and 
traders who left records of their experiences in the wilderness were, as a rule, men 
who had small opportunity of cultivating authorship.’’ Henry’s book was first pub- 
lished by I. Riley (New York, 1809). Dr. James Bain’s admirable edition was the 
first reprint (Toronto and Boston, 1901). 
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where * had occasion to say that the early travelers and traders 
who have left records of their experience in the wilderness were, 
almost invariably, men who had little taste for or opportunity to 
cultivate authorship; and most of them were incapable of pro- 
ducing a manuscript fit for publication. It is idle, however, to 
question the authenticity of their books on that account. Even 
educated men have shunned authorship as one would a pesti- 
lence. The dangers of the wilderness seemed trivial beside such 
an ordeal, and they have willingly turned over to professional 
writers their field-notes and journals — the rough materials to 
be rewritten and welded into readable narratives. To discredit 
books for this reason is to place a higher value upon the mere 
mechanics of writing than upon the faithfully noted experiences 
of the explorer, traveler, or trader. If capability as a writer 
were to be made the final test, we should have to throw into the 
discard many books which have hitherto been accepted as reli- 
able sources. Editing and rewriting have always been necessary 
and always will be. Even in these days of almost universal 
authorship, when every educated man and woman is supposed 
to be capable of producing a book of some sort, editors are forced 
to revise manuscripts with the greatest freedom. I doubt not 
that contributors to this Review are sometimes amazed at the 
extent to which the Editor has exercised his editorial privileges. 
Yet we are supposed to know how to write decent, lucid English, 
and to have some knowledge of grammar, form, sequence, or- 
thography, and punctuation! 

In making these observations, it is taken for granted that the 
editor or reviser has been faithful to his trust; that he has with 
scrupulous fidelity rendered into readable form the materials 
entrusted to him; and that he has not been tempted (as are some 
of our novelists turned historians) to add reflections of his own, 
to dramatize the facts to make a good story, or to fabricate in- 
cidents that never occurred. Only on such grounds, or the known 
mendacity or unreliability of the reputed author, can we rob a 
book of its authenticity ; and even then it may sometimes be used 
with profit if we have the means at hand of separating the real 
from the spurious, the fact from the fiction. 


25‘*Captain Jonathan Carver: Additional Data,’’ Wis. Hist. Soe., Proc., 1912. 
104. 
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A well-known politician who, last year, ran for high office, is 
now (August, 1929) publishing his reminiscences in a weekly 
journal of prodigious circulation; and it is perhaps a safe guess 
that these articles were not written without the aid of someone 
more facile with the pen than the author himself, although the 
aim, clearly, has been to retain the truth, vigor, and racy flavor 
of the original. This is all very proper, and not out of the ordi- 
nary course of things, and the validity of the recital could not 
rightly be questioned on that account. Why not apply this sen- 
sible rule in appraising early historical narratives, as well as 
those of today? 


ADDENDUM 


Luckily, before the foregoing paper went to press I was able 
to bring to light further Gregg-Bigelow material. And while it 
does not add much to the value of the discussion, it is of con- 
siderable interest and has the freshness and authority of con- 
temporaneity. At my request Miss Grace Bigelow, daughter and 
literary executor of John Bigelow, very kindly examined her 
father’s manuscript journal (now in the keeping of the New 
York Public Library) for references to Gregg and his book, 
and had transcribed for me the few entries that were found. 
These are given below, interspersed with such comment as I am 
able to make. 


December 29, 1843: John W. Leavitt, Esqr., brought into my office 
today a gentleman by the name of Gregg, formerly a Santa Fe trader 
who has some memoranda of his travels which he wishes me to revise 
and chastise in case the man who has them in hand should modify his 
terms into a respectable quantum. He left me promising to call to- 
morrow if oceasion should arise. 


Mr. Bigelow says in his letter to L. Bradford Prince of 
September 12, 1907, already quoted, that ‘‘early in the year 
1844, Dr. Gregg brought me a note of introduction from I forget 
whom.’’? However, we find that he was mistaken both as to the 
date and circumstances of his introduction to Gregg. Nor is this 
cause for wonder; nearly sixty-four years had elapsed since the 
meeting. It is evident that Mr. Bigelow did not consult his jour- 
nal. His failure to do so is probably accounted for by the fact 
that he wrote from his summer home on the Hudson. It is al- 
together likely that the early volumes of his journal were in his 
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New York house. On January 5, 1844, Gregg again called on 
Bigelow ‘“about his book,’’ and ‘‘he said he had engaged with 
Tasistro but did not like the way he was working, and if he 
could only get the affair out of his hands he would place it in 
mine.’’ Thus we see that a gentleman named Tasistro was first 
engaged by Gregg to do the work that was finally done by John 
Bigelow. By March 4, 1844, he was able to record: ‘‘I am work- 
ing all the time now upon my book of Travels — Gregg goes to 
press tomorrow.’’ But this was a trifle premature, as we shall 
see. 

March 21, 1844: I have been for the past week endeavoring to help 
Gregg out of his difficulties with Tasistro. T. insisted on $200 more at 
first for his work on G’s book. G’s firmness afterwards brought him 
to put up with $50 or an arbitration. G. selected for arbitrator — for 
that course was adopted — O’Sullivan, —T. chose Gen’l Morris. I 
was desired by G. to accompany him and act as his friend in arrang- 
ing and presenting the testimony. I attended before the arbitrators 
as arranged last evg. Tasistro said if Gregg had counsel he must and 
we adjourned to Sat. evg. for T. to get aid. 


The troublesome gentleman named Tasistro was undoubtedly 
Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro, an accomplished author and editor.” 
Born in Ireland about 1808, he came to the United States while 
yet a young man; he died about 1868. He had been liberally edu- 
cated and was a proficient linguist. At one time he essayed the 
dramatic profession, appearing as Hamlet at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, August 31, 1831. Later he resided in 
Washington where he was employed as translator for the State 
Department. We do not know why his work was unsatisfactory 
to Gregg, nor do we know how far he had gone with it. I am 
inclined to think that he may have made one valuable contribu- 
tion to Gregg’s volumes. He may have translated the old Span- 
ish documents which are the source of some of the historical 
parts of the book. We have seen that Tasistro was a linguist, 
and there can be no doubt as to his ability to make the transla- 
tions. Gregg has been credited with a comprehensive knowledge 
of Spanish. Mr. Twitchell remarks: ‘‘His book indicating that 


26 For biographical details I am indebted to the Howard Memorial Library of 
New Orleans. Tasistro was the author of several books, of which the best known 
perhaps is Travels in the Southern States: Random Shots and Southern Breezes 
(New York, 1842). 
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he was a master of Spanish and his ability to read some of the 
ancient Santa Fe archives, to me is conclusive proof of his 
scholarly attainments.’’ ** My investigations do not lead me to 
accept that view. It is not reasonable to suppose that one 
of Gregg’s ambulatory occupations could have acquired so 
thorough a knowledge of Spanish; nor is it likely that his earlier 
education yielded much in that direction. That he possessed a 
working knowledge of the language, such as other intelligent 
traders have acquired, is probably true; but it would be quite 
another thing to be able to decipher and translate the old Span- 
ish documents in the Santa Fé archives. I believe it is highly 
probable that Tasistro had a hand in this part of the work; but 
I cannot adduce proof and must leave the question for some 
future delver to sharpen his wits upon. A matter of small im- 
portance, it has already cost me much labor. 


June 9, 1844: I have finished with my work on Gregg’s book. It will 
get out next week. I have noticed it in the Dem. Review and had 
Eames notice it in the New World. 


It is evident that Commerce of the Prairies was rushed 
through the press with much speed; for the book was published 
a few days after Bigelow had finished his work. The composi- 
tor or his ‘‘devil’’ must have been at his elbow, day by day, wait- 
ing for copy. 

June [day not given], 1844: I have settled with Gregg for a draft 
on the Langleys for 2 percent on the sales of the book until the same 


amounts to $100 in addition to the cash already received, $100, which 
will make $200 for my work. 


Young Bigelow was modest in his charges, and we are happy 
to know that he actually received $100 in cash. The other hun- 
dred he probably had to charge off as a bad debt. On June 20, 
1844, he is able to write: ‘‘Gregg’s book is to be published Sat- 
urday.’’ As June 20, 1844, fell on Thursday the publication date 
was June 22 of that year — a fact, by the way, of no importance 
whatever save to collectors and bibliographers who revel in such 
minutiae. I have taken the trouble to determine this date to give 
them a bibliographical tidbit! 

The statement that his work on Commerce of the Prairies was 
John Bigelow’s maiden literary effort will have to be amended. 

°7 Twitchell, op. cit., 6. 
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Curiously enough, he performed a similar service for another 
semi-invalid two years before; for in 1842 he prepared for the 
press B. M. Norman’s Rambles in Yucatan,” a once popular but 
now little-known book. In printing Mr. Bigelow’s letter to Mr. 
Prince, already frequently referred to, Mr. Twitchell failed to 
indicate that part of it had been omitted. Fortunately, with the 
papers sent to me by Miss Bigelow there was a copy of the letter 
in question, the final paragraph of which reads: 


Of the Rambles in Yucatan by B. M. Norman I have little to say, 
He was a bookseller from New Orleans who had been threatened with 
pulmonary troubles and under the advice of his physicians had visited 
Yueatan, where he could lead an out-of-door life inexpensively. The 
success of Stevens’ [Stephens] work on Central America no doubt had 
something to do with the direction he took and the way he employed 
his time.*® He made a remarkably good use of it, and brought away 
more information of the interesting ruins of that country than even 
now I believe are [is] to be found elsewhere. He applied to Mr. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, the poet, to indicate to him some person to look 
over his notes and put them in shape for publication, as he had no 
pretensions as an author. Mr. Bryant recommended him to apply to 
me. This was in 1842. The illustrations were I believe all perfected 
from drawings made by himself personally on the spot. He was a very 
modest, unpretending man. I do not remember to have had any corre- 
spondence with him after his book appeared, nor much intercourse 
with him. His manuscript was put into my hands and I prepared it 
for the publisher with very little personal intercourse at any time with 
the author. I think he returned to New Orleans, but am under the 
impression that he did not long survive.*° 


28 New York, 1843; copyright date, 1842. It bears the imprint of Gregg’s pub- 
lishers, J. and H. G. Langley, and enjoyed a large measure of popularity. Accord- 
ing to Sabin, seven editions were issued by 1849. Having recently read the book 
I can testify to its interest, if not to the accuracy of some of its archeological con- 
clusions. 

29 Mr. Bigelow here refers to John Lloyd Stephens (b. Nov. 28, 1805; d. Oct. 10, 
1852), author of Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan 
(New York, 1841) and Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (New York, 1843). 

30 Benjamin Moore Norman was born in Hudson, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1809, and died 
near Summit, Miss., Feb. 1, 1860. He was engaged in bookselling in Hudson, New 
York City, Philadelphia, and established a bookstore in New Orleans in 1837. He 
seems to have continued in business at that point until 1849. He was conspicuous for 
his philanthropy at the time of the yellow fever epidemic in New Orleans in 1841. 
Besides Rambles in Yucatan, Norman published New Orleans and its Environs (New 
Orleans, 1845) and Rambles by Land and Water (New York, 1845). 








TRADE IN FRONTIER OHIO 
By Ranpotrew C. Downes 


Western trade was a vital part of the foundation on which 
the fathers of the Constitution sought to establish the young 
republic. Upon it largely depended the attainment of a more 
perfect union so far as the West was concerned. Whether ex- 
pressed or unexpressed, the advantages expected of it were 
fundamental considerations of the different interests in whose 
plans the West was a part, viz., the financier, the soldier, the 
statesman, the politician, the speculator, and the settler. 

It was George Washington who, with unusual foresight, 
perceived the necessity of developing, at an early date, the 
communication between the East and the West. From 1753, 
the year of his first trip to the West, to 1774, he actively es- 
poused, in the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, meas- 
ures for the improvement of the upper Potomac.’ It was the 
renewal of his interest in this same program at the close of 
the Revolution, which led, as one of many causes, to the calling 
of the Constitutional Convention. 

Washington’s first step in the development of this post-war 
program was his well-known trip to the western waters of the 
United States in 1784. His chief objects, as expressed in his 
own words, were first, ‘‘to examine into the situation quality 
and advantage of the Land which I hold upon the Ohio and 
Gireat Kanhawa’’; and second, ‘‘to get information on the 
nearest connection between the eastern and western waters.’’ 
Although greatly disappointed in his first object, he wrote, 
upon his return, ‘‘I am well pleased with my journey, as it has 
been the means of my obtaining a knowledge of facts — com- 
ing at the temper and disposition of the Western Inhabitants 
—and making reflections thereon.’’ 

His ‘reflections’? deserve brief consideration. Washing- 


1 Archer Butler Hulbert, Washington and the West... (New York, 1905), 19-20. 
° The diary of this trip is in John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Diaries of George 
Washington, 1748-1799 . . . (Boston, 1925), II, 277-328. 
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ton’s account commenced with a description of the various 
possible portages between the eastern and western waters, 
from the Great Lakes on the north to the Great Kanawha 
River on the south, and proceeded to a careful discussion of their 
relative merits. With keen appreciation of the importance of 
river transportation, he said, ‘‘ All of these are so many chan. 
nels through which not only the produce of the New States, con. 
templated by Congress, but the trade of all the lakes . . . may be 
conducted ... thro’ a shorter, easier, and less expensive com- 
munication than either of those which are now, or have been used 
with Canada, New Yk or New Orleans. ... The way to avoid 
both [driving the western inhabitants into dependence upon for- 
eigners, and consequent separation or war] .. . is to open a wide 
door, and make a smooth way for the Produce of that Country 
to pass to our Markets before the trade may get into another 
channel.’’ On October 10, six days after his return from the 
West, he wrote a long letter to Governor Harrison of Virginia 
urging upon the legislature immediate measures for the con- 
summation of this object.* The letter was promptly submitted 
to the Virginia Assembly which met on October 17,‘ and the 
latter was so impressed by its analysis of western conditions 
that a law was passed immediately authorizing the formation of 
a company to proceed, in codperation with a company authorized 
by Maryland, with the ‘‘extension of the navigation of the 
Potowmack from tide water to the highest place practicable on 
the North Branch.’’* Simultaneously, an act was passed author- 
izing the Treasurer of the State of Virginia to subscribe, in the 
name of George Washington, for fifty shares in the Potomac 
Company and one hundred shares in the James River Company 
which had been organized in the spring.® The later road legisla- 
tion by Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania shows that as 
much as possible, under the circumstances, was done for the 
development of this system of communication with the West.’ 


3 Jared Sparks (ed.), The Writings of George Washington ... (Boston, 1858), 
IX, 58-68, Washington to Harrison, Oct. 10, 1784. 

4 Ibid., 68-69, Harrison to Washington, Nov. 13, 1784. 

5 William Waller: Hening (ed), The Statutes at Large ... of Virginia... 
(Richmond, 1823), XI, 510-25. 

6 Ibid., 525-26. 

7 In addition to the Potomac improvements, provisions were made for the construc: 
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But the height of the mountains and the more natural outlet 
of the Ohio Valley through New Orleans were factors too pow- 
erful to permit of the immediate success of these new schemes 
to promote commercial union. Washington was fully aware of 
these factors, but fought hard to advance his own proposals. 
In his advertisement encouraging settlers to emigrate to his 
western lands, he wrote, ‘‘If the produce of the country, accord- 
ing to the ideas of some, should go down the Mississippi, they 
‘the prospective settlers] are nearly as convenient for that 
transportation, having the stream ... to descend, as those which 
are now settling about the Falls of the Ohio and upon Ken- 
tucky.... If it [the produce] should come by way of Fort Pitt 
to Potomack (which is the most natural) or to the Susquehanna 
— by the Great Kanhawa to James River — or by the Lakes 
Erie and Ontario to New York, they are infinitely more so.’’ ® 

Others who advertised lands in Ohio were obliged, in order 
to attract settlers, to mention the Mississippi market. The Ohio 
Company advertised that communication between the territory 
and the ocean could be carried on by four routes. The first three 
were: Lake Erie to the Hudson River; from the Monongahela to 
the Potomac; and by way of the Great Kanawha to the James. 
But the advertisement went on to point out, ‘‘Above all, it is 
upon the Ohio and Mississippi that there can be transported a 
great number of things necessary for the markets of Florida 
and the West Indies, such as wheat, flour, beef, bacon, lumber 
for joinery and ship-building, ete., that they will be more fre- 
quented than any river upon the earth.’’*’ John Cleves Symmes, 
founder of the Miami Purchase in 1788, in his Trenton Circular 
advertised, ‘‘The distance from Fort Pitt is about five hundred 
miles down a gentle river, navigable for boats of one hundred 
tion of roads to the falls of the Great Kanawha and to the mouth of the Little 
Kanawha. Ibid., XII, 72-74, 295-97. See also, S. P. Hildreth, Pioneer History .. . 
(Cincinnati, 1848), 245. In Pennsylvania ‘‘the Western Road to Pittsburg’’ was 


provided for as a state road and was built during the years 1785-87. Hulbert, The 
Old Glade (Forbe’s) Road (Cleveland, 1903), 190. 


* Rowena Buell (ed.), The Memoirs of Rufus Putnam .. . (Boston, 1903), 230-31, 
Washington to Putnam, June 2, 1784. 
*John Henry James (ed.), Ohio in 1788 . . . (Columbus, 1888), 43. These state- 


ments are based upon a report of 1770 to Lord Hillsborough, which represented the 
Ohio and the Mississippi as arteries of export and import superior to those between 
the interior and the Atlantic colonies. This report is quoted at length, 49-53. 
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tons to the Mississippi, and down the Mississippi to the sea.’’ ” 
In another advertisement, Symmes wrote of his lands in the 
Miami Purchase on the banks of the Ohio with more optimism 
than accuracy, ‘‘ Vessels may be built here of two hundred tons 
burden, and being fully freighted may be navigated with safety 
to New York, or any other sea-port.’’ ™ 

In 1790, after two years in the territory, Rufus Putnam, who 
was more closely associated with Washington in his western 
land program than any other individual outside of Virginia and 
Maryland, was obliged to discuss this matter with his Massachu- 
setts friend, Fisher Ames, who had inquired about it. Putnam 
wrote to Ames, ‘‘... it is true that Flour, Hemp, Tobacco, Iron, 
Pot-ash, and such bulky articles will go down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans for Market, ... but it does not follow hence that it 
will be for their interest to loose their connection with the At- 
lantic States but the contrary will appear if we consider: that 
all the Beef, Pork, & Mutton (from a very Great part of the 
western country) will come to the Seaports of Verginia, Mary- 
land & Pennsylvania to market, as will also most of the Furs 
Skins, &, obtained by the Indian Trade. . . . Besides, all the 
Goods for carrying on the Indian Trade as well as supplying 
the Inhabitants ... are, at present, imported into that country 
from Philidelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, & &¢ &e much cheap- 
er than they can be obtained from New-orleans, or Quebeck. And 
their is not the least doubt but when the navagation of the 
Potowmack is compleated, with the carrying place to the Monon- 
gahala, according to the plan of the undertakers, the transport 
of goods into the western country will be lowered fifty per Cent 
—and Should other communication be opened, which their is no 
doubt but their will, between the Susquehannah & Alleghany 
Rivers — James River and the Great Kenhawa; the expense of 
Transportation will be reduced Still lower.’’ ” 

The empty wagons returning from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, 


10 Charles Theodore Greve (ed.), ‘‘The Trenton Cireular ... ,’’ Quarterly Pub- 
lications of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, V, 90. 

11 Beverley W. Bond Jr. (ed.), The Correspondence of John Cleves Symmes . . 
(New York, 1926), 282, advertisement in Brunswick [N. J.] Gazette and Weekly 
Monitor, Jan. 8 and 22, 1788. ‘ 

12 Buell, op. cit., 234-35, Putnam to Ames, 1790. 
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noted by F. A. Michaux in 1802,"* are eloquent testimonials to 
the futility of these dreams to divert traffic across the moun- 
tains. From the beginning of the first extensive settlements 
beyond the mountains in Kentucky, the frontiersmen made it 
quite clear that they expected New Orleans to be their market. 
They criticized Congressional impotence in negotiating with 
Spain for an outlet down the Mississippi far more severely than 
their actual commercial needs warranted. ‘‘That Kentucky in 
1783 had no products to send to market did not at all deter the 
Kentuckian from clamoring loudly for a place in which to market 
them.... The entire absence of commerce neither prevented the 
regulations of Spain nor tempered the wrath of the Kentuck- 
ians.’’?** Yet it was not many years before trade relations with 
New Orleans began, and James Wilkinson, active in Louisville 
as a trader since 1784, found it quite profitable to ship a cargo 
of ham, flour, and tobacco to New Orleans in 1787." In this 
business enterprise, Wilkinson had the able assistance of Na- 
thaniel Massie, the greatest land speculator of central Ohio, 
whose prosperity, in later days, was based largely upon his early 
experience in the New Orleans trade.” 

Nor was Wilkinson the only one to obtain favors from the 
officials in New Orleans. In February, 1788, Isaac B. Dunn, an 
oficer under General St. Clair during the Revolution, wrote to 
his former commander: ‘‘The line of business in which I have 
engaged, that of bartering goods & wares for the Produce of this 
country, admissable in the Port of Orleans, even under the Par- 
tial Trade we enjoy with them — promises well . . . how long it 
will be before this partial trade will give place to a general, free 
navigation, I will not pretend to determine — but when you have 
seen the situation of this country, & become acquainted with the 
sentiments of the people, added to the prodegious emigrations 
pushing to the western side of the Ohio from the eastern part of 
this continent — you will conclude perhaps, with me, that nature 


13 PF. A, Michaux, Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains .. . in the year 
i802 (London, 1805), reprinted in Reuben Gold Thwaites (ed.), Early Western 
Travels .. . (Cleveland, 1904-1907), III, 158. 


14R. 8. Cotterill, History of Pioneer Kentucky ... (Cincinnati, 1917), 207. 
15 Ibid., 221. 
16 David Meade Massie, Nathaniel Massie . . . (Cincinnati, 1896), 111-14, Wilkin- 


son to Massie, Dec. 15, and 29, 1786. 
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Designed New Orleans to be the Mart of this country — & this 
country to be the richest in the World — the Period cannot be 
very distant.’’ *” Western Pennsylvania, too, had begun to make 
use of the New Orleans market. While descending the Monon- 
gahela on May 7, 1788, Colonel John May of the Ohio Company 
noted in his journal, ‘‘This morning I stopped a boat for New 
Orleans, . .. and agreed with the principal to carry me, my peo- 
ple and effects, to Pittsburgh for five dollars.’’ ** 

It appears then, that by 1788, the surplus products of the 
Ohio Valley were beginning to present a problem to the West. 
The troops engaged in warfare with the British and the Indians 
had absorbed some of the West’s produce, but, with the coming 
of peace, this trade ceased to be a factor even in Kentucky. For 
a long time the cheapness of land had relieved the settler of 
making too heavy remittances to the East. The use of hemp as 
a medium of exchange, especially in the payment of taxes,” 
operated as an accommodation. Great numbers of newly arrived 
immigrants, in need of supplies for the first season on the new 
frontier, also absorbed a great deal of produce. But after 1787, 
the rapidity with which Kentuckians turned to the raising of 
tobacco, which could be marketed better down the river than over 
the mountains,”® showed that they were quite intent upon push- 
ing this new market to the limit. As previously in Virginia, 
therefore, so now in Kentucky, tobacco certificates became media 
of exchange, and each of the numerous warehouses that sprang 
up became, in reality, a bank of issue. 


With the expansion of settlement across the Ohio, trading 
channels fitted themselves into the situation to the south and to 
the east. In the period from 1788 to about 1797, during the first 
part of which the federal armies needed provisions, and during 
the latter part of which the annually increasing hordes of immi- 
grants needed supplies for the first year or two, the new country 
had no great need to export the little surplus it had. It did, ol 
course, depend upon the old trade routes for its imports. By 


17 8t. Clair Papers (mss. preserved in the Ohio State Library), Book II, 1781-5, 
p. 158, Dunn to St. Clair, Feb. 15, 1788. 

18 Richard S. Edes and William M. Darlington (eds. ), Journal and Letters of Col 
John May... (Cincinnati, 1873), 32-33. 

19 Cotterill, op. cit., 234-35. 

20 Ibid., 235. 
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far the largest amount of these imports was shipped down the 
Ohio from Pittsburgh. Pioneers from the East, after the diffi- 
cult journey across the mountains, always supplied themselves 
with flour, cattle, whiskey, salt, and other articles when they set 
out to descend the Ohio or its tributaries.** After the newcomers 
had settled, they continued to depend upon the shippers from the 
Pittsburgh country. They made purchases from the ‘‘boats that 
traded in provisions from Red Stone and the country about 
Pittsburgh,’’ ** and often, like Stites at Columbia in 1789, in an 
emergency sent out agents to Pittsburgh to bring in by boat a 
consignment of goods.** John Cleves Symmes wrote at the be- 
ginning of his enterprise in the Miami country, ‘‘As to flour it 
is chiefly brought down the Ohio from the Mononga[he]la and 
other rivers in the country round Pittsburgh.’’** With the 
establishment of the first newspaper in Cincinnati, late in 1793, 
advertisements by local merchants began to appear, concerning 
sales of Philadelphia and Baltimore goods.” These goods were 
shipped either over the Cumberland route from Baltimore or 
over the Forbes route from Philadelphia.** In western Penn- 
sylvania a group of merchants began to appear, known as ‘‘Ken- 
tucky traders,’’ who made a large business of shipping provi- 
sions to the western settlements. Senator James Ross of Pitts- 
burgh referred to these traders in a letter of December, 1796, to 
Secretary Winthrop Sargent of the Northwest Territory, saying 
that the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers had frozen over on 
November 27 much ‘‘to the distress of the Kentucky traders’’ 
who were obliged, therefore, to sell their wares at low prices in 
the immediate neighborhood.*” The English traveler, Francis 

*1 For instance, the famous expedition of 1788 to Marietta, led by Rufus Putnam, 
assembled at Simrell’s Ferry on the Youghiogheny in Westmoreland County, where 


they built their boats and ‘‘ Lade in Stores.’’ Buell, op. cit., 104. 

228. P. Hildreth, Memoirs of the Early Pioneer Settlers of Ohio . . . (Cincinnati, 
1854), 245, 

28 Statement of Hezekiah Stites in Bond (ed.), ‘‘Dr. Daniel Drake’s Memoir of 
the Miami Country, 1779-1794, an Unfinished Manuscript,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and 
Phil. Soe. of Ohio, XVIII, 62-63. 

*4 Bond, Symmes, 57, Symmes to Jonathan Dayton, May 18, 19, and 20, 1789. 

25 Centinel of the North-Western Territory, Nov. 30, 1793, Feb. 22, 1794. 

“6 See Hulbert, Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road, 190-95, and also Hulbert, Braddock’s 
Road (Cleveland, 1903), 193-99. 

*? Papers of Winthrop Sargent (mss. preserved in the archives of the Ohio State 
Archaeologieal and Historical Society), Dee. 7, 1796. 
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Baily, who, in 1797, descended the Ohio with one of these traders, 
wrote that the people of the territory ‘‘depend very much upon 
the boats which, coming from the upper and more settled parts 
of the country, bring with them many articles of use and 
luxury.’’ * 

A smaller quantity of imports came over less-frequented 
routes from regions where the old settlements approached clos- 
est to the Ohio river. Thus, in 1789, a ‘‘state road’’ or trail was 
opened by Nicholas Carpenter between Clarksburg and Marietta, 
over which, in 1790 or 1791, cattle, which had been collected at 
Clarksburg, were driven to Marietta.*’ In 1790 or 1791 beaver 
skins, buffalo skins, bear skins, and meat were carried down 
the Little Kanawha by canoe and up the Ohio to Mari- 
etta.° In the Miami region, Symmes not only collected many 
provisions from the country about Limestone, but engaged Cap- 
tain Isaac Taylor to lay out a road or trail to Lexington by way 
of the Licking River.** Symmes had, in fact, counted on this 
from the beginning of his interest in Miami lands, for, he wrote 
in his advertisement in the East for settlers, ‘‘Salt is now made 
to any quantity, in Kentucke, opposite this tract on the south- 
east side of the Ohio, where seven counties are already consid- 
erably settled and where any number of neat-cattle may be had 
very cheap.’’** Towns soon appeared on the Licking, one of 
which, Falmouth, became a shipping point for milled lumber. 
In December, 1794, John Wallere [Wallace?] of Falmouth ad- 
vertised in the Cinicinnati Centinel, ‘‘Plank and scantling of 
every kind, either delivered at the mill or in Cincinnati on the 
shortest notice.’’ ** Cattle were also driven over to Cincinnati 
from Kentucky, as is shown by Symmes’s comment, in August, 
1791, that St. Clair’s army was encamped at ‘‘ Mr. Ludlows sta- 
tion, five miles from Fort Washington, on account of better food 
for the cattle, of which they have near one thousand head from 

28 Francis Baily, Journal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of North America in 1796 
§ 1797... (London, 1856), 202. 

29 James Morton Callahan, Semi-Centennial History of West Virginia... (Charles- 
ton, 1913), 39, 69. 

30 Ibid., 69. 

31 Bond, Symmes, 84, Symmes to Dayton, May 18, 19, and 20, 1789. 

82 Ibid., 282-83, advertisement in Brunswick Gazette and Weekly Monitor, Jan. 8 


and 22, 1788. 
83 Centinel, Dec. 20, 1794. 
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Kentucky.’’ Indeed, the need for cattle was so great that 
Symmes advised ‘‘that people emigrating hither will do well to 
bring out their luggage by the labor of oxen . . . in lieu of 
horses.’’ ** One of those engaged in driving stock from Kentucky 
to Cincinnati was Benjamin Van Cleve, employee of the army 
contractor, Col. William Duer. In August, 1791, Van Cleve was 
stationed at Lexington where, he writes, ‘‘ We received the horses 
as they were purchased, branded them, took them to pasture in 
the neighborhood.’’ After collecting horses for two weeks in 
this way, he proceeded to Georgetown where he waited ‘‘ whilst 
the droves of horses were arriving.’’ When all the drove was 
assembled, he ‘‘took the Artillery horses in the foremost drove 
to Cincinnati where we arrived on the 27th of August.’’ * 

The territory furnished a disconcertingly large market for 
Pennsylvania whiskey. In 1793, Governor St. Clair wrote to 
Alexander Hamilton observing ‘‘with pleasure the measures 
that have been pursued to make it more apparently the interest 
of the western counties to comply with the Excise Law.’’ In 
order to assist Hamilton, the Governor offered to ‘‘procure a 
law at the next session of the legislature forbidding the impor- 
tation of all ardent spirits into the Territory, the duties upon 
which have not been either paid or secured; and if I should fail 
in it, Congress, I suppose, will not leave this country open as a 
market for those who choose to disobey their laws.’’ * St. Clair, 
of course, overestimated the pliability of the rest of the terri- 
torial legislature. 

The first merchants of territorial Ohio were, of course, re- 
cruited from the entrepreneurs already operating west of the 
Alleghenies. Some had gained their experience in the service of 
the trans-Allegheny armies. Among these were Captain Solomon 
Strong of Strong and Bartle,*’ Major David Ziegler, and Cap- 

*¢ Bond, Symmes, 150-51, Symmes to Dayton, Aug. 15, 1791. 

8° Bond (ed.), ‘*Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and 
Phil. Soc. of Ohio, XVII, 23. 

© William Henry Smith, Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair . . .(Cin- 
cimnati, 1892), II, 317, St. Clair to Hamilton, Aug. 9, 1793. 

7 *Diary of Major William Stanley,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of 
Ohio, XIV, Nos. 2 and 3, p. 19. 


88 George A. Katzenberger, ‘‘Major David Ziegler,’? Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc., 
Pubs., XXI, 127-74. 
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tain John Armstrong,” all Cincinnati merchants. Another class 
of merchants, known as sutlers, catered to the needs of the offi- 
cers and troops, and hence dealt largely in liquors. Robert Ben- 
ham * and John Blanchard ** were typical of this group. But by 
far the greatest number of traders came from the commercial 
towns of western Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Kentucky. 
Among the best known were Benjamin Stites,“ John S. Gano,* 
James Findlay,** Isaac Anderson,** and Martin Baum.** 
During the period prior to 1797, these men were primarily 
concerned with the importation of goods because, when they did 
not receive in exchange either cash or furs, they did receive cer- 
tificates and notes from settlers and army contractors which 
were payable in the East. It is true, however, that there was 
some exportation of local products to the New Orleans market. 
This is shown by an enterprise, in 1792, of the young William 
Stanley, who later became one of the leading merchants of Cin- 
cinnati. Stanley was the agent at this time of Bartle and Blan- 
chard, both of whom had been sutlers at Fort Washington, but 


39 See correspondence, in 1792, between Armstrong at Fort Washington and Wil- 
kinson at Fort Hamilton, in Charles Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany . . . (Cincinnati, 
1845), I, 18, 30, 67, 118, 233-34; II, 43. He advertised in the Centinel, Nov. 30, 
1793. See also Robert Ralston Jones, Fort Washington ... (Cincinnati, 1902), 30. 

40 Bond, ‘‘Memoirs of Van Cleve,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, 
XVII, 42-43. 

41‘‘Diary of Stanley,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, XIV, 19. 
Blanchard was in business as a sutler at Fort Washington, in 1792, when he became 
involved in trouble with the military authorities. See Official Records of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Government of the Territory of the United States Northwest of the 
River Ohio — ms. copy in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Library, 469-83. 

42 Stites, although a native of New Jersey, had been a very active merchant of 
Redstone, Pa., before coming to Columbia, where he was one of the first settlers. 
Greve, Centennial History of Cincinnati and Representative Citizens .. . (Chicago, 
1904), II, 142. 

43 The Gano family was related to the Stites family by marriage. The former had 
extensive mercantile experience both in Kentucky and in the territory. ‘‘ Diary of 
Stanley,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, XIV, 19. 

44 Findlay was of a prominent family of western Pennsylvania. The Biographical 
Cyclopaedia and Portrait Gallery ... of the State of Ohio... (Cincinnati, 1883), 
I, 140-41, 

45 Anderson had had trading experience in Westmoreland County, on the Forbes 
route, from 1783 to 1795. James McBride, Pioneer Biography . . . (Cincinnati, 
1869), I, 288-90. 

46 Baum was a native of Hagerstown, Md., on the Cumberland route. Proceedings 
of the Memorial Association ... (Cincinnati, 1881), I, 103. 
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who, in 1792, had removed to Butles Creek in Kentucky, and who 
had commercial relations with traders throughout Kentucky and 
the Northwest. In the fall of 1792, Stanley, formerly of Strong 
and Bartle of Cincinnati, after having collected goods at Louis- 
ville from warehouses as far up the Kentucky River as Boones- 
borough and as far up the Ohio as Columbia, set off down the 
river with Daniel Gano — the two trading with the Indians as 
they went. After paying the Spanish duties and disposing of 
most of their wares in New Orleans, they proceeded by water to 
Philadelphia. Here they liquidated their assets, purchased sup- 
plies for the western trade, and, in June, 1793, were back in 
Limestone and Columbia with their new goods. The success of 
the enterprise may be judged by the fact that Stanley, after 
settling with Bartle and Blanchard, had enough capital to go 
into business for the first time as a partner on equal terms 
with Daniel and John 8. Gano, taking full charge of a store at 
Columbia.“ 

Such commercial ventures, however, were not common at this 
period, because the army engaged in the Indian wars absorbed 
the greatest part of whatever surplus then existed. As suggested 
previously in connection with the trade of the early settlers 
in Kentucky, residents in the territory could dispose of their 
surplus grain, horses, and cattle to army contractors.** The 
importance of this trade with the government may be noted from 
the case of William Stanley, who had made his earlier trip down 
the Mississippi in the depressing year subsequent to St. Clair’s 
defeat, and had decided a year later, in 1793, that the sutler’s 
trade presented greater opportunities for profit. He noted in his 
diary, ‘‘As Genl Wayne is laying at Cincinnati with his troops 
[1793] we purchaise & deliver considerable produce & do con- 
siderable business ... our Danl Gano goes to Phila for goods in 
October make a considerable purchaise & about Dec. or fore part 
of Jany I prepare to take a small store to Greenville where 
Genl Wayne built a garrison & camped for the winter. . . git 
back to Columbia early in spring 1794 — & our John S. Gano 


47 *Diary of Stanley,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, XIV, 19-22. 

*® Benjamin Van Cleve, a pioneer settler of Dayton, was employed by one of these 
army contractors, Col. William Duer, in procuring flour and horses for St. Clair’s 
army in 1791, His adventures are described in his memoirs, Bond, ‘‘ Memoirs of Van 
Cleve,’’ ibid., XVII, 22-23. 
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goes in for goods — I take out another small assortment to 
Greenville — do considerable business — git home about 1st 
Augt.... 1 take goods late in fall 1794 or 1st Jany 1795 to 
Greenville again; open at [Fort] Jefferson... purchaise a drove 
of hogs & kill salt & smoke them there . . . continued part time 
there [Greenville] at Ft Jefferson & Columbia til fall of 1795.” « 

The memoir of Van Cleve illustrates the same tendency. On 
February 7, 1794, he engaged with his uncle, Robert Benham, a 
Cincinnati merchant, ‘‘to keep a store at Greenville.’’ Here he 
disposed of six horse loads of whiskey, cherry bounce, and other 
spirits, was court-martialed for selling liquors to soldiers with- 
out license, and sentenced to forfeit all his stock. But he ‘‘had 
only a few gallons of brandy in hand & they did not take it.” 
His uncle and his uncle’s partner soon arrived and, according 
to Van Cleve, ‘‘did not then nor had they any reason to find fault 
with me.’’ °° 

The presence of the army provided what was very scarce in 
frontier trade, viz., real money, in the form of certificates drawn 
on the government in Philadelphia. Quite naturally, merchants 
preferred these in payment for their goods because they elimi- 
nated all the trouble incident to accepting payment in commodi- 
ties which had to be sold in New Orleans. 

Dr. Daniel Drake reported, from a personal interview with 
John Bartle, one of the first merchants in Cincinnati, the method 
by which this trading with the army was carried on. According 
to Drake, Bartle ‘‘did a large business, for that day, furnishing 
the army with many of its supplies. For these he received drafts 
on the government which he cashed in Lexington at a premium 
of two and a half percent. Whence they were remitted to Phil" 
to purchase goods for the new settlements of Kentucky.’’” 
While the army was present, therefore, the export and import 
problem of the Ohio Valley was quite simple. A card, appearing 
in the Centinel for several weeks early in 1796, announced, ‘‘ Bills 
of exchange at ten days sight, on the secretary of War in Phila- 
delphia. Caleb Swan Paymaster of the troops of the United 
States Head-quarters Greenville.’’* So extensive was this 


49‘*Diary of Major Stanley,’’ ibid., XIV, 22-23. 

50 Bond, ‘‘ Memoirs of Van Cleve,’’ ibid., XVII, 42-44. 
51 Bond, ‘‘ Drake’s Memoir,’’ ibid., XVIII, 88. 

52 Centinel, Jan. 9, 1796. 
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trade with the army that the owners of private boats carrying 
public property agreed upon a fixed schedule of rates for the 
transportation of freight from Fort Washington to Fort Hamil- 
ton and to the mouth of the Stillwater. It was advertised that 
corn would be purchased and received at $1.10 a bushel at Still- 
water landing on the Miami." 

How welcome these certificates were to the frontier trader is 
shown by the fact that, under normal frontier conditions, specie 
is extremely scarce — exchange being carried on largely through 
barter. The Northwest Territory was no exception, especially 
the more remote regions. Governor St. Clair, in commenting on 
a proposed alteration of the fees of various legal officers and 
processes, wrote, ‘‘Corn is made the comparative measure which 
the persons may accept in lieu of money, and operates very un- 
equally in different parts of the Territory — for Example a 
Bushel of corn in settlements about the eastern extremity is 
worth about 2/ or 24/90 in the middle settlements it is worth 
30/90 and in the western extremity one Dollar. it is in the 
option of the person to take the money or the corn, and he will 
doubtless take what is most beneficial to himself thus for a 
Service rated at one Dollar in the West the officer will receive 
one Bushel of Corn — in the middle three Bushels and in the 
eastern extremity three Bushels & three Quarters.’’** In 1799, 
the first popular legislature found itself obliged to authorize the 
issuance of auditor’s certificates ‘‘for monies due from the 
territory.’’ These certificates paid an interest of six per cent 
and were receivable for taxes. Extremely significant is the fact 
that the penalty for forgery of the auditor’s name, i.e. counter- 
feiting, was death.*® 

The commercial depression that might have followed the with- 
drawal of the army after the Treaty of Greenville — by which 
approximately all that part of the Ohio Valley in what is now 
the state of Ohio was opened to white settlement — was pre- 
vented, temporarily, by the great tide of immigration that set in 
soon after Wayne’s victory at the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 

8 Ibid., Mareh 7, 1795. 

*4St. Clair Papers, Box 8, undated, unsigned memorandum. 


55 Theodore Calvin Pease (ed.), The Laws of the Northwest Territory, 1788- 
‘00... , Illinois State Historical Library, Collections (Springfield, 1925), XVII, 
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the summer of 1794.°° The immigrant, naturally, was exchang- 
ing his possessions in the East (if he had any) for land in the 
West. Hence, he usually could pay for supplies for the first year 
in cash or its equivalent. Thus a temporary demand was created 
in the pioneer towns that kept prices at their high war level, 
Jacob Burnet commented, ‘‘For many years, these immigrants 
created the only demand which existed in the interior settlements 
for the surplus products of agriculture.’’™ These products 
generally consisted of corn and meat, a cow for the immigrant’s 
milk supply, and an ox or two to break the ground for his first 
crop.** Some of these necessities, of course, he often brought 
with him. In 1788, John Cleves Symmes and his first settlers 
had been greatly embarrassed by the high prices of these sup- 
plies.” In 1796, Van Cleve, who was exchanging his possessions 
in Cincinnati for lands, oxen, and other articles in Dayton, lost 
on the transaction due to the high price of provisions and labor.” 

This change from suttling to the satisfying of the needs of 
immigrants was a transition from the artificial prosperity 
caused by the war trade to the normal state when the country 
would seek to market its products by the natural method of ship- 
ping its surplus to New Orleans. It was accompanied by several 
incidental changes characteristic of a return to normalcy. The 
first was the complete disappearance of the fur trade with the 
Indians in the towns near the river. The mercantile establish- 
ments in Cincinnati and elsewhere were no longer trading posts 
and their proprietors were no longer fur traders. They were 
building for a new and modern white man’s country, catering to 
the white man’s buying and selling habits. The few Indians who 
straggled in occasionally with their furs were, therefore, given 
scant attention. Symmes, who was still rather a novice to west- 


56 For contemporary comments on this rush of settlers, see the Centinel, April 25 
and Dee. 5, 1795, April 2, 1796. 

57 Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the North-Western Territory 
(Cincinnati, 1847), 397. 

58 For an interesting account of these early needs of the settlers, see the discussion 
between Judge George Turner and Governor St. Clair on the bill for the more speedy 
recovery of small debts, St. Clair Papers, Box 1, Envelope No. 3, and Box 8. 

59 Bond, Symmes, 60, Symmes to Dayton, May 18, 1789. 

60 Bond, ‘‘Memoirs of Van Cleve,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, 
XVII, 58-59. 
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ern ways in 1796, wrote that the Indians were becoming trouble- 
some. He said, ‘‘We have but one merchant in this part of the 
Purchase, & he will not buy their deer skins; their next resort is 
to beg from me, & I was compelled last week to give them up- 
wards of $40 value, or send near 40 of them away offended. ... 
Though we have 20 or more merchants at Cincinnati, not one of 
them is fond of purchasing deer-skins.’’ 

A second change in the commercial situation in the territory 
in this period, is the centering of mercantile houses more and 
more in Cincinnati. This city was located at the crossroads of 
the Ohio River-trade route and the Licking River-trade route 
which gave it a great advantage, to say nothing of its geographi- 
cal location and the presence of Fort Washington, built opposite 
the Licking River by Major John Doughty, in 1789, no doubt, be- 
cause cattle, supplies, troops, and other war aids could be trans- 
ported with great ease down the river from Kentucky.” With the 
opening of the interior by the Treaty of Greenville, the people 
who were inhabiting the rival Miami towns of North Bend and 
Columbia, waiting for the cessation of Indian hostilities, now 
left to take up farms. On his return to North Bend in August, 
1795, Symmes wrote, ‘‘The village is reduced more than one- 
half in its numbers of inhabitants since I left it to go to Jersey 
in February, 1793. The people have spread themselves into all 
parts of the purchase below the military range since the Indian 

‘defeat on the 20th of August, and the cabins are of late deserted 
by dozens in a street.’?** It was noted in the preceding para- 
graph that, in 1796, there was only one merchant in North Bend 
and over twenty in Cincinnati. The same thing was happening 
in Columbia.** So far had this concentration gone by 1797 that, 
early in that year, the English traveler in the Ohio Valley, 


°: Bond, Symmes, 175-76, Symmes to Dayton, Jan. 20, 1796. 

*2 For a discussion of the reasons for the location of Fort Washington at Cin- 
cinnati, see Jones, op. cit., 11-13. For a discussion of the natural advantages of 
Cincinnati, see Daniel Drake, Natural and Statistical View, or Picture of Cincinnati 
and the Miami Country ... (Cincinnati, 1815), 61-62, 231. 

*8 Bond, Symmes, 172, Symmes to Dayton, Aug. 6, 1795. 

6¢ Drake wrote of Columbia, in 1815, that at first it had the largest settlement and 
was expected to flourish, but occasional floods ‘‘have destroyed that expectation, and 
it is now inhabited chiefly by farmers.’’ Drake, op. cit., 37. Columbia was experienc- 
ing its first flood when Symmes embarked from Limestone, in January, 1789, to lay 
out North Bend. Bond, Symmes, 61, Symmes to Dayton, May 18, 19, and 20, 1789. 
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Francis Baily, called Cincinnati ‘‘the metropolis of the north. 
western territory.’’ * 

A third change to be noted at this period, is the rapid increase 
in the number of merchants and the resultant removal of the 
war-time restrictions on their trading rights. In 1792, the terri. 
torial legislature had passed, as a war measure, a law requiring 
all merchants to purchase a license, the fee for which was six. 
teen dollars a year.” It was designed, of course, to curb the ex- 
cesses occasioned by the trade relations of civilians with soldiers 
and Indians. With the withdrawal of the army after the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers, in August, 1794, evasion of this law by fail- 
ing to renew the license became common, the merchants evident- 
ly feeling that, with the removal of the cause of the law, it ceased 
to be operative. In January, 1795, Aaron Cadwell, the license 
commissioner in Cincinnati, was obliged to publish a notice that, 
whereas, ‘‘a number of the citizens of Hamilton County have 
opened stores taverns, ete. without being authorized and others 
having expired with no renewals,’’ they were warned to comply 
with the regulations or expect the procedure of the law against 
them.” Four months later he again served notice that ‘‘ whereas 
it appears that many people are deceived to think that the 
License Law is repealed and hence may act in defiance of the 
law,’’ all who are offering for sale dry goods or groceries with- 
out a license ‘‘are invited to come forward and pay the license 
money.’’** How effective these warnings were is shown by the 
fact that less than three months later, on July 14, the law was 
repealed by the territorial legislature.” 


The normal aspects of trade development gradually appeared. 
The rapidly expanding commercial life could not, of course, de- 
pend permanently upon supplying immigrants with produce. 
Although the tide of immigration increased at a rapid rate, the 
average immigrant’s cash or balance in the East seldom ran 
beyond the first year, and thereafter he found it necessary to 
pay for his supplies in the produce of the country. Judge George 


65 Baily, op. cit., 228. 

66 Pease, op. cit., 61-66. 

67 Centinel, Jan. 3, 1795. 
68 [bid., April 25, 1795. 

69 Pease, op. cit., 256. 
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Turner, in arguing for judicial reform in the territory in 1790, 
stated, ‘‘But few persons who emigrate westward have any 
money left, after defraying the expences incident to a long jour- 
ney.’’”’ The accumulated effect of a growing population pay- 
ing its merchants in produce was naturally a general surplus. 
‘Cash or country produce’’ became the catch-word of the day. 
Repeatedly merchants, millers, artisans, and land speculators 
advertised their services for the familiar ‘‘cash or country pro- 
duce.’’ 

Wheat, corn, pork, and beef were the most common articles 
used in settlement of debts. The following references from news- 
papers, selected quite at random, illustrate the procedure. David 
Ziegler advertised West Indian and dry goods, ‘‘Corn taken 
equal to cash.’’?"* W. and M. Jones, grocers, advertised that all 
who had contracted for wheat must fulfill their contracts by 
November 15.77 Smith and Findlay, Matthew Nimmo, and the 
editors of the Spy advertised that they would accept wheat.” 
Poor and Washburn advertised that any person having good 
beef cattle could turn them in for debts.* Lyons and M’Guines, 
cabinet makers, offered to take the greater part of their pay- 
ments in ‘‘merchantable wheat.’’ ** In Chillicothe, Samuel Smith 
and Henry Vanmeter accepted cattle and pork in payment for 
the use of their stud horses.”* John M’Dougall, one of the lead- 
ing merchants of Chillicothe, advertised continually, stating that 
he received cattle and pork in payment.” 

Very significant is the use of produce in payment for land. 
Symmes, the greatest land holder of the Miami Valley, found 
that only by perfecting such a system of payment could his spec- 
ulation be made profitable. The following is but one of a number 
of Symmes’s public announcements: ‘‘Clean Wheat and Rye 
may be delivered to the use of the Subscriber at his Mill in 
Northbend at any time before the first day of January next at 


70 St. Clair Papers, Box 1, Envelope 3, Turner to St. Clair, Oct. 25, 1790. 
71 Centinel, Feb. 22, 1794. 

72 The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette (Cincinnati), Nov. 5, 1799. 

78 Ibid., July 9, 16, 1800; Dee. 12, 1801. 

74 Ibid., Oct. 17, 1801. 

75 Ibid., July 9, 1800. 

76 Scioto Gazette (Chillicothe), Jan. 1, Mar. 19, 1803. 

7? Ibid., Sept. 4, Dee. 18, 1802. 
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five shillings per bushel ...in payment of any debt due him oy 
bond, note or contract, and the amount shall be immediately 
credited. Wheat and Rye may also be seld and delivered to the 
following gentlemen, viz. John Smith, Esq., Mr. Christian Wall- 
smith, Mr. David Grummon, and Mr. Joel Williams, all millers 
and their several notes of hand to the amount of sales to each 
given in the name and to the use of the Subscriber, payable in 
one year with six percent interest ... shall be received and 
credited as cash. Some good bar-iron, three or four copper stills, 
cows under seven years old, and young cattle will also be re- 
ceived and credited at a price agreed on by the buyer and sell- 
er.’’® In 1801 Symmes, in advertising for payments of obliga- 
tions in wheat, corn, whiskey, or bacon, served notice that ‘Mr. 
Smith’s certificate of number, quantity, and price shall entitle the 
seller to a credit for the amount of value on any paper whereon 
money may be due.’’ * This Smith was Elder John Smith, pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church in Columbia, proprietor of the Round 
Bottom Mills, prominent political leader, and a noted entre- 
preneur in developing commercial connections between the terri- 
tory and the lower Mississippi.*° He was also owner of extensive 
lands, and advertised for sale, from time to time, quantities of 
land in and out of Symmes’s purchase. All persons indebted to 
him, in 1802, were asked to make immediate payment in ‘‘ Wheat 
at Round Bottom Mills and... Pork at Mr. Daniel Conner Mer- 
chant.’’ * 

We find the same system of land payment in other regions of 
the territory. Nathaniel Massie, the greatest landholder of the 
Virginia Military District, was instructed by one of his clients, 
Charles Wilkins of Lexington, to receive pork in payment for 
lands sold prior to a certain date. ‘‘The pork will be received any 
time before the 1st of Feby next at Manchester & shall depend 
upon you to procure hands to conduct the boat to the Bayou piere 
or Natchez as I shall direct.’’ ** Massie, who owned a mill at the 
falls of Paint Creek, wrote to Thomas James, who was to take 

78 Western Spy, Oct. 15, 1800. Washington, in advertising for tenants, in 1754, 
offered to accept produce in payment. Buell, op. cit., 230. 

79 Western Spy, Feb. 25, 1801. 

80 See A. H. Dunlevy, History of the Miami Baptist Association . . . (Cincinnat), 
1869), 96-119. 


81 Western Spy, Sept. 25, 1802. 
82 Massie, op. cit., 175-76, Wilkins to Massie, Dee. 29, 1801. 
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charge of a proposed shipment to New Orleans, ‘‘I have pre- 
pared a boat which I am in hopes will answer the purpose of 
conveying the cargo safe, for my part there will be ninety three 
barrels of pork and four of hog lard all of which I shall commit 
to your eare to do the best you can for me.’’ ** Thomas Worth- 
ington, who owned extensive lands to the east of the Scioto, was 
the proprietor of several mills erected at different sites in the 
valleys of the Scioto and Hocking.** His diary records several 
rentals of land to settlers on terms stipulating annual payments 
in grain.* 

In the Muskingum valley, Ephraim Cutler, merchant and 
landholder, disposed of his lands in this way. He wrote, ‘‘ When 
I resided in Ames township, with a view to encourage settlers 
to come into that part of the country, I bought on credit a con- 
siderable amount of land from proprietors in New England, 
which I sold to settlers on credit, trusting them until they could 
raise wheat or cattle, usually the latter, to pay me for their 
farms.... Eventually, many poor families were placed in very 
flourishing circumstances, who had nothing with which to buy 
land, nor a dollar to spare for years after they made the pur- 
chase of me. I thus aided some two hundred families to acquire 
homes.’’ *° Dudley Woodbridge Sr. of Marietta, owner of large 
quantities of land in the Ohio Company’s purchase, was a build- 
er of mills and was interested in the construction of ships and 
the transportation of cargoes from Marietta down the Ohio.” 
Other proprietors of the Ohio Company who owned mills were 
Robert Oliver and Commodore Abraham Whipple.** 

These references to the practice of paying for goods by de- 
livering grain to the mill, and to the acceptance of millers’ cer- 

88 Ibid., 189-90. 

‘¢ Diary of Thomas Worthington (ms. in Library of Congress). See entries con- 
cerning construction of mills and location of millsites throughout 1801 and 1802. 

85 Ibid., Feb. 12 and 21, 1801; April 22 and March 30, 1805. 


86 Julia Perkins Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler ... (Cincinnati, 1890), 
89-90. 

8? Woodbridge Papers (mss. in Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Publie Li- 
brary). Concerning mills, see Dudley Woodbridge Sr. to William Woodbridge, Sept. 
“2, 1802. Concerning transportation on the Ohio, see Dudley Woodbridge Jr. to 
William Woodbridge, April 1, 1803, written from Louisville. 

88 Hulbert (ed.), Records of the Original Proceedings of the Ohio Company ... 
(Marietta, 1917), II, 3, 125, 200. It was a common practice for frontier communities 
to eneourage the building of mills. The Ohio Company donated lands to builders of 
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tificates and notes in payment of debts, indicate that the millers 
and merchants were assuming the functions of bankers in mak- 
ing possible the extension of credit and in issuing circulating 
notes. Much evidence exists to show that these practices had 
become quite widespread. In 1799, Thomas Goudy opened a mil] 
on Mill Creek, north of Cincinnati, in which he had two pairs of 
mill-stones, ‘fone for country work and the other for merchant 
work.’’ The latter was ‘‘for Merchants and others intending to 
have wheat for Merchants.’’ They might ‘‘be accommodated 
with granaries to their wishes.’’*’ Credit instruments sprang 
up quite naturally out of the needs of the times, as may be seen 
from frequent references to duebills, talley sticks, and book ae 
counts.”° 

Legislation facilitated this commercial-credit system by stand- 
ardizing it. In 1799, the first popularly elected legislature passed 
‘fan Act making Promissory Notes and Inland Bills of Ex- 
change negociable.’’ It also passed ‘‘an Act regulating grist- 
mills and millers’? which prescribed maximum rates for the 
grinding of all grains and provided regulations concerning the 
millers’ accountability for the quality of the grain and the use 
of proper measuring devices.” In 1802, ‘‘an Act providing for 
the inspection of certain articles of exportation,’’ was enacted. 
All ‘‘wheat or rye flour, Indian corn or buckwheat meal, biscuit, 
butter, hog’s lard, pork and beef’? must be inspected and 
stamped by officials appointed by the court of quarter sessions in 
each county. Any who exported these commodities without hav- 
ing them inspected and marked were to be fined $500." 
mills, and even offered to compensate those who had suffered losses in building them. 
Ibid., I, 62; II, 172. The federal land law of 1800 granted preémptions to all those 
who had begun to erect grist or sawmills on public lands prior to the passage of the 
act. U. 8S. Statutes at Large, II, 78. 

89 Western Spy, May 28, 1799. 

90 Ibid., Jan. 16, 1796, Aug. 20, 1799. An interesting example of a promissory note 
based upon crop expectations is found in Cist, op. cit., I, 94, signed by Tom Smith 
and dated, Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 1802. It reads, ‘‘I proms for to Pay or Cause for to 
Be payd unto John M:Cullagh the Just and full Sum of thurtey six Dollars the 
tanth of october Naxte in Suing the Date heer of and I will Dalevr good flowar 
according to the Layes of our tartary at Market prize at the mouth of grate Mama 
the is to be recd in Discharge of the above Sum.’’ 

91 Pease, op. cit., 360-62, 366-68. 

928, P. Chase (ed.), The Statutes of Ohio and the Northwestern Territory . . 
(Cincinnati, 1833), I, 333-35. 
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These credit agencies aided in the creation of a marketable 
surplus, and increased the need of its disposal down the river, 
thus bringing frontier Ohio to the same stage in commercial 
development already noted in the case of Kentucky and Penn- 
sylvania. The English traveler, Francis Baily, in April, 1797, 
engaged at Cincinnati to go down the river in a New Orleans 
boat from Pittsburgh, commanded by Simpson and Kerr, who 
had taken a cargo down in the spring of 1796.°* In 1798, William 
Stanley shipped a cargo from Cincinnati, and fortunately, was 
able to dispose of it at the mouth of the Cumberland River.” 
Notices of the price of flour and pork in New Orleans appeared 
frequently in the newspapers of the Ohio Valley. The interna- 
tional situation, as it concerned Louisiana and its cession from 
Spain to France, was followed closely. Early in 1801, Martin 
Baum’s freight to New Orleans was referred to in a notice in- 
tended to warn creditors and debtors alike that payment should 
be made in due time, so that millers and butchers could have 
time for their work before the cargo was shipped.** An insurance 
company was organized in Lexington and offered its services to 
‘Those exporting produce from the Territory.’’ ** On September 
4, 1798, W. MeCluney of Lexington wrote to Smith and Findlay 
of Cincinnati, after a trip to Natchez, ‘‘Finding that a great 
many of our Monongahala lads were at New Orleans lying sick 
and no sale for their Truck I accepted of Eleven and twelve dol- 
lars a bbl. for mine.’’ * In the spring of 1799, we find that Elder 
Smith was in Natchez — evidently for trade purposes.” 

Not only were the shipyards of the Ohio Valley sending out 
the ordinary flatboats in abundance, but vessels, built and rigged 
for sea-going traffic, began to appear. The Monongahela Farm- 
er, launched from the town of Elizabeth on the Monongahela 
River, in May, 1800, was the first of a long list of this type of 
ship.”* Marietta’s well-known part in ship building began in the 

°8 Baily, op. cit., 218, 224-25, 230-31. 

%**Diary of Stanley,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, XIV, 25-26. 

%% Western Spy, Feb. 25, 1801. 

% Ibid., March 13, 1802. 

%? Isaac Joslin Cox (ed.), ‘‘Selections from the Torrence Papers,’’ Quarterly 
Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, IV, 96-97. 


%S Western Spy, Mar. 4, 1801. 
 Ibid., May 28, 1800. For a contemporary account of ship building at Elizabeth, 
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same year.’’’ Some attempted to form a company for this pur- 
pose in Cincinnati, but the venture apparently failed" Even 
inland towns began to ship direct to New Orleans. The Scioto 
Gazette (Chillicothe) noted that, ‘‘Thursday a large Orleans 
boat loaded with Pork for Messrs. James & McCoy, of this place, 
left it for New Orleans. This is the first boat of the kind ever 
built upon the waters of the Scioto.’’?” 

So necessary had this Mississippi trade become to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the rank and file, that the withdrawal by 
the Spanish of the right of deposit in New Orleans, in October, 
1802, struck the Ohio Valley with consternation. James Findlay 
of Smith and Findlay wrote to Meriwether Lewis on March 7, 
1803, ‘The shuting of the port of Orleans is the whole subject 
of conversation, from the oldest citizen to the shoeblack. You 
would be diverted to hear them talk on the subject. They sup- 
pose the Millitia could take Orleans, and keep it against all the 
Troops that could be sent.’’?** Elder Smith became so well 
acquainted with the situation in New Orleans that he was able 
to write, April 13, 1803, from that place to Findlay that ‘‘the 
Spaniards and Americans almost to a man, are wishing with 
unceasing fervour, that the People of the United States would at 
this important crisis come down and take possession of this 
province.’’*** John 8. Gano, April 3, 1803, wrote in a more com- 
McKeesport, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and Marietta, see Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of the Alleghany Mountains . 
in... 1803... (Boston, 1805), reprinted in Thwaites, op. cit., III, 337-38, 344, 349, 
353. In 1808, Albert Gallatin boasted that ‘‘as early as the year 1793, a schooner 
built on the Monongahela, between Brownsville and Pittsburg, reached New Orleans 
by that extraordinary inland navigatiom and arrived safely at Philadelphia.’’ 
American State Papers, Miscellaneous, I, 732. This statement must, of course, be 
taken with reservations, because the building of sea-going vessels, in 1800, was 
quite widely recognized by publie opinion in the Ohio Valley as the first attempt of 
this kind. The Western Spy, May 18, 1800, announced that the town of Elizabeth 
had the honor of building the first sea-going vessel in the western country. April 29, 


1801, the editor of the Western Spy said that the brig, St. Clair, built at Marietta 


and launched in the spring of 1801, was the first vessel to descend the Ohio ‘‘ equipped 
for sea.’’ 


100 Cist, op. cit., I, 205. 

101 Western Spy, Sept. 17 and 24, 1801; Feb. 25, 1802. 

102 Scioto Gazette, Feb. 26, 1803. 

103 Cox, ‘Torrence Papers,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, IV, 
98-99, 

104 Tbid., 101-102. 
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posed vein to John Holroyd, ‘‘The base conduct of the Spaniards 
on the Mississippi has injured the western country very much 
in their commerce this season, though there has been consider- 
able shipment of flour and pork from this place, notwithstand- 
ing the uncertainty of the market.’’*’* Thomas Worthington 
busied himself in Washington learning from Jefferson himself 
the status of the diplomatic situation involving New Orleans. 
He wrote to Massie, December 25, 1802, ‘‘I had near an hours 
conversation with Mr. Jefferson a few days since on matters 
which relate to our country, and particularly New Orleans. He 
informs me the most prompt measures have been pursued to do 
away the difficulty at that place that the Spanish minister on 
receiving information of the state of affairs there had imme- 
diately dispatched a pilot boat with a communication to the in- 
tendant and to the governor general who resides at the Havan- 
nah. That there is good ground to believe the Intendant has 
acted unauthorized by his government and that matters will very 
soon put in their usual train.’’ *°° 

This agitation was contemporaneous with the formation of 
the well-known Miami Exporting Company. This early attempt 
at codperative marketing and credit was the natural outcome of 
the conditions affecting the surplus in the Ohio country which 
have been described. A suggestion for such an organization had 
been circulated by a Pittsburgh merchant, in 1802, and had ap- 
peared in the Cincinnati newspapers.’*” According to Jacob 
Burnet, prominent Cincinnati lawyer and man of affairs, the 
plan was first suggested by Jesse Hunt, an experienced mer- 
chant of Cincinnati, as a result of the decline in prices. At 
any rate in January, 1803, ‘‘A Farmer’’ took it upon himself to 
give notice of a meeting at Grummon’s tavern on February 1, 
‘for the purpose of adopting the most suitable plan of export- 
ing the produce of the adjacent country to market.’’ The meet- 
ing was held and a committee formed of some of the leading 
merchants, millers, and land speculators of southwestern Ohio 
and the nearby regions of Kentucky. Prominent among these 


105 Cist., op. cit., I, 267. 

106 Massie, op. cit., 220-21. 

107 Frank P. Goodwin, ‘‘ Building a Commercial System,’’ Ohio Arch. and Hist. 
Soe., Pubs., XVI, 329. 

108 Burnet, op. cit., 398. 
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were John Smith, Israel Ludlow, Martin Baum, Jesse Hunt, 
Jacob White, James Findlay, and William Stanley. The com- 
mittee reported, late in February, in favor of forming an ex- 
porting company because ‘‘experience proves it to be extremely 
difficult for Farmers and others of this country, in their individ- 
ual capacity to convey their produce and manufactures to the 
best markets.’’ Regulations were drawn up and stock subscrip- 
tions were opened on March 1. Each share of $100 was to be 
paid by a $5 cash deposit at the time of subscribing and the rest 
in produce during a period of two years. A president and di- 
rectors were to ‘‘Establish such correspondences make such 
shipments, & dispose of the funds of the Company”’ as they saw 
fit. An annual dividend of 6 per cent was guaranteed.’” The 
fact that this company became the first bank of Ohio ™° is not 
surprising, for, as we have pointed out earlier, its promoters 
simply were continuing on a cooperative scale what each had 
done previously in his individual capacity. 

The necessity of some credit institution of this kind to facili- 
tate the turning of the settlers’ assets into currency was intensi- 
fied by the federal land law of 1800, which opened to immigrants 
government lands, formerly inaccessible for legal settlement. 
The difficulty facing these new settlers was well described by 
Jacob Burnet, a keen observer living in Cincinnati at that time. 
He wrote in his Notes that he was a resident of the Miami coun- 
try ‘‘before, and at the time when the sales of the public lands 
commenced, and had a general knowledge of the situation of the 
great mass of purchasers, who were indebted to the government. 
It was his opinion, repeatedly expressed . . . that nine-tenths of 
those debtors would lose their lands and improvements, under 
the laws then in force, unless relief should be obtained from 
Congress . .. money was not to be had because it was not in 
the country.’’* If money was not to be had, and since the 
land had to be paid for, it is obvious that the only way out was 
to create balances in the East by shipping the surplus to New 
Orleans. 

109 Western Spy, Jan. 19, Feb. 23, March 9, 1803. 

1100, C. Huntington, ‘‘A History of Banking and Currency in Ohio before the 
Civil War,’’ Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc., Pubs., XXIV, 258. 


111 U, §. Stats. at Large, I1, 73-78. 
112 Burnet, op. cit., 451. 
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This dependence of the disposition of public lands upon the un- 
obstructed movement of the surplus is well brought out by an 
attempt in Congress, in 1803, to suspend the collection of all 
debts or duties due to the federal government from the citizens 
of the states of Tennessee, Ohio, Kentucky, and the territories 
of Indiana and Mississippi. Representative Davis of Kentucky, 
on January 28, 1803, introduced a resolution to instruct the 
Committee of Ways and Means to inquire into the expediency 
of this measure. The occasion for this action by Davis was the 
effect of the closing of the port of New Orleans on the surplus. 
Davis said, ‘‘The produce on hand was the means with which 
they had expected to pay debts due the United States. Many 
citizens in that eountry were indebted to the United States. If 
they were pushed by the Government while the port of New 
Orleans remained shut, and prosecuted for debts which they 
were unable to pay, from an inability to sell their produce, 
great embarassment and uneasiness would be produced. On the 
other hand, if an indulgence should be extended until their ports 
were opened, the existing debts could be secured by counter- 
securities, under the direction of the Supervisor, or such other 
offices as Congress may authorize, by which the ultimate pay- 
ment will be effected.’’ * The resolution was accepted. 

An interesting reference to this same problem is to be found 
in a letter of Samuel Carpenter of Lancaster, a proprietor of 
extensive lands, and, as usual, a mill-owner. He wrote to Sena- 
tor Worthington, Feb. 16, 1804, ‘‘There is a great proportion of 
the people in this country that have sold their property on 
credit in the Atlantic States, and brought about as much money 
with them as would bear their expenses and perhaps pay the 
fourth part of a quarter section, but would not have it in their 
power to pay [it] all down in cash [for a whole quarter section ] 
.... 1 have had an opportunity since my mill is a going to see the 
people almost from every quarter of the country, the general 
enquiry they made was whether I had heard from you that the 
Interest would be taken off from the purchase money and 
whether the land would be sold in smaller tracts.’’ ™* 


It would seem from our discussion that the centrifugal or 


118 Annals of Congress, 7 Cong., 2 Sess., 445. 
‘14 Papers of Thomas Worthington (mss. in Ohio State Library), Box A to D. 
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downstream tendencies of trade were now triumphant, and that 
the operation of such centripetal or upstream forces as the fed- 
eral land law of 1800 only intensified the tendency to look toward 
New Orleans for a market. Furthermore, this law caused much 
discontent because, by requiring payments to be made for the 
land, it increased the Westerner’s difficulties without increasing 
his money supply. The one ray of hope, internal improvements, 
early perceived by Washington, was seen only imperfectly at 
this time in the Ohio Valley. Some saw it in terms of endeavors 
to improve the means for importation up the Mississippi, by 
encouraging such schemes as the development of steamboats," 
the use of sails,"*® or the constructing of a canal around the falls 
of the Ohio at Louisville.** But no improvements could ever 
wipe out the advantage of the Atlantic ports in supplying the 
West with imports, nor overcome the clumsiness of having to 
pay for these imports with exports to New Orleans." As late 
as 1815, Drake deplored this fact by pointing out that the New 
Orleans trade could never bring the maximum advantage to the 
Ohio Valley until more extensive and more efficient importing 
facilities were developed at that port.*” 

Feeble, indeed, were the earliest efforts to improve the return 
trip to the East. The state improvements of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania, noted in the beginning of our discussion, 
were, of course, quite inadequate. The improvement of the 
federal mail service to the Ohio Valley, in 1794, by substituting 

115 Western Spy, March 11 and 25, April 22, 1802. 

116 Goodwin, ‘‘ Building a Commercial System,’’ Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc., Pubs., 
XVI, 335. 

117 Cox, ‘‘Torrence Papers,’’ Quarterly Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, IV, 
105-106, Findlay to Worthington, Jan. 9, 1804. 

118 In 1802, Michaux, in the same passage in which he comments upon the empty 
wagons returning to Philadelphia and Baltimore, wrote, ‘‘The major part of the 
merchants settled at Pittsburgh, or in the environs are the partners, or else the 
factors, belonging to the houses at Philadelphia. Their brokers at New Orleans sell, 
as much as they can, for ready money; or rather, take in exchange cottons, indigo, 
raw sugar, the produce of Low Louisiana, which they send off by sea to the houses 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore, and thus cover their first advances.’’ Michaux, 
op. cit., 159. In 1803, Harris noted that ‘‘ The terms of credit are generally from nine 
to twelve months. The produce which they [Pittsburgh merchants] receive of the 
farmers is sent to New Orleans; the proceeds of which are remitted to the Atlantic 


States to meet their payments.’’ Harris, op. cit., 343. 
119 Drake, op. cit., 149. 
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the Ohio River for the Wilderness Road, could obviously only 
seratch the surface,’*® and the latter continued to be the more 
common route of return to the East for merchants in the Miami 
Valley." Zane’s road from Wheeling to Maysville was simply 
a trace which facilitated the carrying of the mails and the course 
of emigration to the West. Federal aid to road building in Ohio 
was made so ineffectual by local politics that Burnet, in 1847, 
wrote that ‘‘all parties admit that the three per cent fund, for 
the opening of roads, has produced no permanent benefit.’’ *” 
The plan of some over-optimistice individuals, in the territorial 
legislature in 1800 and 1801, to build a state or territorial road 
from Cincinnati to Marietta by way of Chillicothe was rejected 
by the legislature for financial reasons.*** In 1815, there was 
not a single road in Ohio passable by wagons all the year 
round.*** 

Some attempt was made to solve the problem by driving cattle 
across the mountains. Many early immigrants had come to 
western Pennsylvania counting on this type of transportation. 
In a letter in the Pittsburgh Gazette signed by ‘‘The Western 
Farmer,’’ the question was raised as to why the immigrants 
came west, to which the author wrote his own answer, ‘‘ We ad- 
judged that stock would be capable to carry themselves to mar- 
ket; either to Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Alexandria, in Vir- 
ginia.’’? *** Symmes, in advertising his Miami lands in the east- 
ern newspapers, described this as one of the chief sources of 
profit. He said, ‘‘The farmers profits here must be great, as 
horses and oxen may be raised free of expense, save a little salt 
which is cheap; and they may be drove to Philadelphia for less 
than four dollars a head.’’ ** Ephraim Cutler, the enterprising 
merchant of Washington County, was the first to engage in this 
business. His extensive land speculations, already alluded to, 
in which he received wheat and cattle in payment, led him into 

120 Buell, op. cit., 386-87, Pickering to Putnam, May 24, 1794. 

121 Bond, Symmes, 84. 

122 Burnet, op. cit., 339. 


123 Journal of the House of Representatives of the Territory... , 1 Sess., 2 Gen. 
Assembly, 147. 


124 Drake, op. cit., 220-21. 
125 Pittsburgh Gazette, Jan. 16, 1790. 
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the drovers’ business. He wrote, ‘‘I commenced this traffie in 
1800, and it was said that I drove the first cattle over the moun- 
tains to eastern markets ever taken from Ohio.’’ *” But the 
business could never become extensive because of eastern com- 
petition. As ‘‘The Western Farmer’’ wrote, ‘‘Some of us have 
done it, but found it did not answer our expectations, owing to 
the large droves of cattle from the back settlements of the Caro- 
linas and Virginia.’’ *** 

The experiences through which the Ohio Valley was to go in 
attempting to solve its commercial difficulties, form a story yet 
to be told. 


127 Cutler, op. cit., 89. 
128 Pittsburgh Gazette, Jan. 16, 1790. 





THE NATIONAL LAND SYSTEM IN THE SOUTH: 
1803-1812 


By R. 8. Correriti 


The United States established its first territorial government 
in the South in 1790, but it was seventeen years later that it be- 
gan the sale of its public land. In the Territory South of the 
River Ohio, as the North Carolina cession was officially styled, 
the lands were reserved for the satisfaction of North Carolina 
grants, and these proved insatiable.* The erection of Mississippi 
Territory, in 1798, was accompanied by the assurance that the 
act was not to be construed as a disparagement of the claims of 
Georgia. The Georgia sense of humor, however, proved inade- 
quate to the proper appreciation of this Pickwickian statement, 
and the United States refrained from straining it further by the 
sale of lands. Not until Georgia ceded its western lands (for a 
consideration), in 1802, was the United States in a position to 
begin the sale of lands in the South. A further delay of five 
years was brought about by conditions in Mississippi. 

As a matter of fact, the establishment of the national land 
system in Mississippi Territory was not only made possible by 
the Georgia Compact, but was made imperative by it, inasmuch 
as the Compact specified that the United States should establish 
land offices there within a year. As a consequence of this posi- 
tive injunction, supplemented by petitions from the Mississippi 
people, Congress passed the Act of March 3, 1803, ‘‘regulating 
the grants of lands, and providing for the disposal of the land 
of the United States south of the State of Tennessee.’’* In this 


1 Technically, the Territory South of the Ohio River included not only the North 
Carolina cession, but also the South Carolina cession of 1787. I have tried to show 
that the land eeded by South Carolina had no terrestial existence. R. S. Cotterill, 
‘*The South Carolina Land Session,’’ MississipP1 VALLEY HisToricaL Review, XII, 
376. 

* Debates and Proceedings of Congress, 7 Cong., 2 sess., 1594. The cumbrous title 
of this act was probably due to the fact that the land betweeen Tennessee and 32° 30’ 
had not yet been annexed to Mississippi Territory. Even after 1804, however, Congress 
continued to use the phraseology, ‘‘south of the State of Tennessee,’’ to indicate the 
land of Mississippi Territory. 
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Act, cognizance was taken of the fact that there would be three 
different classes of people seeking land titles in Mississippi. 
First, there would be those claiming land by virtue of grants 
from Spain, Great Britain, or Georgia (under the Bourbon 
County Act) ; commissions were to be established for adjudging 
their claims. Second, there would be the ‘‘actual settlers’’ with- 
out pretense of title; those who had come in before 1798 were to 
be given a section each, and those coming in between 1798 and 
1803 were to be given preémption rights to the land oceupied. 
Third, there would be the prospective immigrants after 1803; 
for these land offices were to be opened and the land sold.* 

The first step in carrying out the provisions of the Act of 1803 
had to be that of locating and adjudging the claims of those 
holding grants from Spain, Great Britain, and Georgia. Until 
this was done, no land could be consigned to others. In each of 
the two land districts created by the Act, a commission was set 
up composed of the register of the land office and two other 
persons named by the President.* The Georgia grants gave no 
trouble, since there were only some 130 of them, and the judging 
of their validity presented no difficulty.’ But in dealing with the 
British and Spanish grants, the two commissions found them- 
selves involved in a wild tangle of doubtful, overlapping, and 
contradictory claims without parallel in the entire history of the 
public domain. It was estimated that there were 23 different 
classifications of these claims. It is only by a ruthless and self- 
denying sacrifice of details that any intelligible account of them 
can be given. 

The grants made by the French before 1763 had been taken 
over by the British, and re-issued as British grants. In addition 
to these, the British had issued some 300 grants (comprising 
about 250,000 acres) to Englishmen and colonials before the 
Spanish put an ungentle stop to their activities by capturing 


8’ Both the Georgia Compact and the Act of 1803 made provision for the Yazoo 
claims, in addition to those mentioned above; but the Yazoo claims have been 80 
exhaustively treated elsewhere that it seems superfluous to discuss them further. 

4The commissioners in the district west of the Pearl were Thomas H. Williams, 
register, Robert Williams, and Thomas Rodney; east of the Pearl were Joseph 
Chambers, register, Ephraim Kirby, and R. C. Nicholas. 


5 Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Mississippi Territorial Archives, 1798-1803 (Jackson, 
1905), I, 544. 
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West Florida in 1779.° These British grants had been made in 
the two widely separated regions ceded to them by the Choctaw 
in March, 1765. For the most part, they lay along the Mississippi 
from the mouth of the Yazoo, south to the 31 parallel, but there 
were a few along the lower Tombigbee. In a majority of cases, 
the titles to these lands were technically imperfect because the 
provisions of the grants had not been carried out, such as settle- 
ment, residence, and cultivation, although the grantees could say 
(and did not omit saying), that under the easy-going British 
rule in West Florida, a close observance of such technicalities 
had not been required. A considerable portion, probably the 
greater number, of these grants were in the hands of speculators 
who had never lived on them and never intended to live on them. 
The confusion of these British grants was rendered worse, con- 
founded by the action of the Spanish government after 1783. It 
called upon the British grantees to have their titles confirmed 
by the Spanish authorities. To this invitation the British gran- 
tees gave scant consideration, alleging that Spain had no right, 
under the treaty of 1783, to question British grants. There was 
something to be said for this contention, but it is difficult to 
escape the belief that the refusal of the British grantees was 
based less on a devotion to international law, than on the posses- 
sion of a firm conviction that their claims would not bear inspec- 
tion of a critical nature. After giving the British a liberal time 
to submit their titles, the Spanish began the re-granting of these 
lands to other people. They displayed such enthusiasm in this 
that, by 1795, nine-tenths of the land in Mississippi Territory 
that was claimed at all, was claimed on grants from at least two 
different authorities, with the chances strongly in favor of both 
grants being invalid, for the Spanish grantees had been as 
neglectful in perfecting their titles as had the British. There 
was also a strong suspicion, later developing into a certainty, 
that a goodly portion of the Spanish grants had been made after 
1795 and thoughtfully ante-dated. Most of these Spanish re- 
grants had been made to speculators who, like the original Brit- 
ish grantees, preferred functioning as absentee landlords; the 


6 The number of British grants with acreage, year by year, is given by Dunbar 
Rowland, History of Mississippi: the Heart of the South (Chicago, 1925), I, 275. 
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actual settlers were mostly ‘‘squatters,’’ having no legal rights 
except that nine points of the law that consists of possession. 

Into this slough of despond, the two commissions waded val- 
iantly and, after long delay and eminent exertions, emerged with 
a verdict. They confirmed British and Spanish grants to the 
amount of some 450,000 acres, the rejections being due chiefly 
to non-residence and ante-dating.’ On the whole, the commissions 
gave the grantees — the British especially — the benefit of a 
very extensive doubt, and Congress, by subsequent legislation, 
was more liberal still. By the Act of June 30, 1812, the claims 
were confirmed (up to 640 acres each) of every British and 
Spanish grantee actually residing in Mississippi on the date of 
the Treaty of San Lorenzo, and, by an act of five days later, all 
non-resident British grantees had their claims validated. 

The two commissions had the task, also, of adjudging the 
claims of the actual settlers without grants, and the confirma- 
tion of these claims added 100,000 acres to the total of private 
claims in Mississippi Territory. The commissions also granted 
preémption certificates. By the Act of 1803, these certificates 
were limited to the settlers coming in before that date. But on 
the last day of March, 1807, Congress decreed that all actual 
settlers at that date might have permission to remain on their 
land, and, January 19, 1808, authorized the giving of preémption 
certificates to them. 

Altogether, something like a half-million acres of land had 
been disposed of in Mississippi Territory before the United 
States began the sale of its public domain. While the commis- 
sions had been wrestling with foreign grants, identifying old 
settlers for donation rights, and granting preémption certifi- 
cates, the United States had taken the two necessary steps pre- 
liminary to the sales; it had negotiated cessions of land from 
the Indians and it had started the surveys. Between 1798 and 
the time when the commissioners rested from their conflict, four 
cessions of land had been obtained from the Indians. In 1801 


* The commission west of the Pearl began its work, Dec. 1, 1804, and finished in 
June, 1807; the commission east of the Pearl began, Feb. 2, 1804, and finished, Sept. 
“1, 1805. As has been explained, the overwhelming majority of the claims was west 
of the Pearl. The final reports of the commissions are found in American State 
Papers, Public Lands, 1, 598, 699 ff. 
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and 1802, the Choctaw confirmed to the United States the lang 
they had ceded to the British in 1765. The first of these cessions 
was a triangular strip along the Mississippi, with its base op 
the 31 parallel and its apex at the mouth of the Yazoo; the 
second was the region between the Chickasawhay and Tombigbee 
rivers. In 1805, the Choctaw made their third cession, consist- 
ing, for the most part, of the region between the former cession 
and that south of the trading path from Natchez to St. Stephens. 
In 1806, the Cherokee ceded their land in the present Alabama 
north of the Tennessee River.* In these cessions, the surveyors 
went to work as soon as the boundaries were established, divid- 
ing the land into townships and sections as in the Northwest.’ 
But, by 1807, only the land inherited from the British was ready 
for sale. 

By the Act of 1803, two land districts were created in Missis- 
sippi Territory: the district west of the Pearl, and the district 
east of the Pearl. It was left to the President to locate a land 
office in each district, and he selected St. Stephens, on the Tom- 
bigbee, for the eastern district and Washington, near Natchez, 
for the western. Up to 1807, the land offices had been open only 
for the filing of claims; in 1807, the long-anticipated sale of lands 
finally got under way. 

Yet, notwithstanding the long delay and the constant clamor 
for the sales to begin, the record for the first two years was very 
disappointing. Less than 75,000 acres were sold in 1807, while 
in 1808 the sales fell to the low level-of 18,000 acres.’® It is quite 
probable that the sales of the first two years were chiefly to those 
holding preémption certificates and this class exhausted itself 
the first year. Then, too, the most desirable land in Mississippi 
Territory was in the hands of British and Spanish speculators 
or taken up by old settlers on donation rights. Squatters were 

8 The texts of the treaties by which these cessions were made are given in A. J. 
Keppler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), Part II, 56, 63, 87, 
90. The Cherokee cession of 1806 overlapped a Chickasaw concession of the pre- 
ceding year. 

9 From 1803 to 1807, Isaac Briggs was surveyor of Mississippi Territory; from 
1807 to 1820, Seth Pease. 

10 Am. St. Paps., Finance, 11, 253, 315. For 1807, the sales west of the Pearl were 
70,067 acres; east of the Pearl, 4,125; for 1808, west of the Pearl, 13,820; east of 


the Pearl, 4,073. In 1807, the eastern office reported in February, and the western 
in July; both reports in 1808 were made in July. 
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numerous and were in no hurry to buy, thinking, perhaps, that 
the government would eventually give them donation rights if 
they exercised a rigid self-control in the matter of avoiding the 
land auctions. In both years, practically no sales at all were 
made east of the Pearl, where the squatters were chiefly located. 

The reports for 1809 show a pronounced reaction from the 
depression of the preceding year, the sales amounting to 87,000 
acres. The explanation of this marked increase over the preced- 
ing year is found in the fact that new lands were being opened, 
and a new land office was being established. The new lands 
were those of the Choctaw cession of 1805, the sale of which was 
authorized, March 31, 1808, and those of the Cherokee cession 
of 1806 which were put on sale by an act of the following June.” 
The Cherokee cession included some of the best land then at the 
disposal of the government. It was the Muscle Shoals region, 
which had been ardently sought by speculators even in the Con- 
federation period, and had been the scene of the evanescent 
Houston County, created by Georgia in 1784.** Attracted by the 
reports of the rich lands here and of the big spring, where 
Huntsville now is, settlers had begun to come into the region as 
early as 1805, and by the end of 1808, a government census re- 
veals that there were 2,545 between the Tennessee River and 
the Tennessee state line. All these were squatters and most of 
them were evidently of the poorer class, since there were only 
522 slaves among them. They intended to buy land of the govern- 
inent whenever the sales began, and while they were waiting 
they proceeded to put out their crops — chiefly corn — and to 
erect their houses. This done, they built themselves a mill where 
they could grind their corn, and constructed a distillery where 
the surplus product might be put into shape suitable either for 
distribution or consumption. They were so orderly and so evi- 
dently of good intent, that the government, under the Act of 
1807, gave them official permission to remain on the land until 
the sales should begin — a proceeding which practically 
amounted to giving them preémption. There was an element of 

‘1 Laws of the United States. . .. Having Operation and Respect to the Public 
Lands (Washington, 1817), 152. 


12 A. P. Whitaker, ‘‘The Muscle Shoals Speculation,’ Miss. VaL. Hist. Rev., 
XIII, 365. 
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trouble present, however, in the person of one Michael Harri- 
son, who held a huge tract of land under the Tennessee Company 
and busied himself selling to the neweomers. In December, 1808, 
the Governor of Mississippi Territory created Madison County 
in the Shoals country and appointed a sheriff and magistrates 
to deal with the anticipated disorder.'* This action was taken 
none too soon, for, although the old settlers were law abiding, 
there came into the county, in the first half of 1809, some 300 
new families who were by no means so well disposed. Many of 
these were apparently brought in by Harrison, and an appre- 
ciable number of fhem were planters who brought their slaves 
with them from Virginia and Georgia. Meanwhile, in March, 
1807, Congress had authorized a land office in the Cherokee 
cession, but the President, in anticipation of disorder in Madi- 
son County, located it, April, 1809, in Nashville.** The surveys 
were completed in June, 1809, and the sales finally began in 
August. In 1809, the land sales in Madison County, for the two 
months the land office was open, were more than that of the 
entire territory the preceding year; and the price of land was 
around $3 per acre, while at the other offices, both in 1809 and 
before, it had, with strict sobriety, held to the minimum. In 
Washington in 1809, the sales were five times as great as in 
1808, but in St. Stephens, the sales were even fewer than in the 
preceding year."® 

In neither of the next two years, did the land sales in Mis- 
sissippi Territory equal those of 1809. In some small measure, 
this was due to the fact that east of the Pearl the steadily de- 
creasing sales had reached an irreducible minimum and disap- 

13 E, C, Betts, Early History of Huntsville (Montgomery, 1916), chaps. i, ii. 

14 The most valuable contemporary account of the conditions in the Muscle Shoals 
region in 1808 and 1809, is the Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury (Washing- 
ton, 1809). This is a report by Gallatin to the House of Representatives, Dee. 15, 
1809, concerning intruders upon the public lands. Betts, op. cit., gives much useful 
information. William Dixon was register of the land office in Nashville, and John 
Brahan was receiver. Am. St. Paps., Pub. Lands, II, 251. Brahan’s commission was 
given, April 10, 1809. Ibid., III, 553. Feb. 25, 1811, Congress authorized the Pres- 
ident to remove the land office from Nashville, ‘‘to such place within the district for 
which it was established as he may judge most proper.’’ Notwithstanding this, the 
office remained in Nashville until 1817, in which year it was removed to Huntsville. 


15 Ibid., Finance, I1, 381, the figures are: east of the Pearl, 3,613 acres; west of 
the Pearl, 60,063; Madison County, 23,960. 
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peared altogether — at least no sales were reported there either 
in 1810 or in 1811. Partly, it was caused by a tremendous falling- 
off in the district west of the Pearl, due, probably, to the perils 
and pleasures of that ‘‘revolution’’ in West Florida in which 
the people of Mississippi Territory took such a neighborly, and 
even proprietary, interest. Madison County, alone, showed an 
increase, the sales in each year being double those of 1809." 
Even in Madison County, there was a falling-off from 1810 to 
1811, due to the fears of the people aroused by the Fletcher v. 
Peck decision and to their apprehension over losing their land 
on account of the heavy land tax. Both these fears, of course, 
played directly into the hands of Harrison and the Cox agents. 
It required a personal visit from the Nashville receiver to re- 
assure the people." Since the government had no military force 
in the region and none that could be sent thither, its agents had 
to rely entirely upon threats and moral suasion, neither of which 
ordinarily had any affect on the frontiersman. 

The best year of the land sales in the South was the last one. 
In 1812, the sales were practically double those of the best of 
the preceding years, reaching a high total of 145,000 acres. An 
analysis of the figures shows that the sales were still falling off 
in Madison County, but almost doubling west of the Pearl. The 
most astonishing part of the record, however, was the showing 
of the eastern district, which sold 64,000 acres in 1812, as com- 
pared to 12,000 in the preceding five years and in the last two 
nothing at all.** It is not easy to explain the phenomenon. Ap- 
arently, a very considerable migration was getting under way 
oward the Mobile and Tombigbee regions, and this migration 
was overflowing into the western district. The new Federal 
Road, from eastern Georgia through the Creek country, was 
coming into use as an immigrant trail; and the old McClary 
Path, between Natchez and St. Stephens, had recently been im- 
proved into the Three-Notch Road. Madison County had ap- 
parently shot its bolt for the time being, but lower Mississippi 
seemed on the verge of a great immigration when the War of 


t 


16 [bid., 446, 502, the figures are: 1810, Madison County, 53,612 acres; west of 
the Pearl, 23,424; 1811, Madison County, 48,464; west of the Pearl, 33,449. 

17 Ibid., Pub. Lands, II, 249. 

18 Ibid., Finance, II, 586, the figures are: Madison County, 22,209 acres; west of 
the Pearl, 58,362; east of the Pearl, 64,301. 
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1812 abruptly checked it. In that war, the Creeks, to their subse- 
quent undoing, went on the war path and effectually put an end 
to travel through their territory. Madison County sales held up 
during the war, but in the two lower districts the sales practi- 
cally stopped.” The Great Migration had to wait for the coming 
of peace and, perhaps, for the publicity of war. 

The total of the land sales in Mississippi Territory, prior to 
the War of 1812, was less than 500,000 acres. On the face of it, 
this would indicate less than 1,500 sales in the six years the land 
offices were open, and at most an immigration of some 7,500 
people. As a matter of fact, there is reason to believe that the 
sales were much fewer than 1,500, since we know that much of 
the land, especially in Madison County, was bought in large 
tracts by the planters and by speculators. A comparison of the 
census of 1800 with that of 1810 shows, it is true, that in these 
ten years the population increased from 8,850 to 40,352; but in 
each year nearly half of the population was slave.*° From this 
we may infer two things: that the number of immigrant families 
was probably in the neighborhood of 3,500; and that a consider- 
able proportion of them were planters. While it is impossible to 
be exact, there is no doubt that a goodly percentage of the in- 
coming people was securing its land from other sources than the 
government sales, or else simply squatting on the land and wait- 
ing in Micawber-fashion for something to turn up. It is not 
merely a matter of conjecture that squatters were present; we 
know that the federal government made repeated efforts to re- 
move them and that they flourished with special vigor in the 
Tombigbee region.” 

During this entire period, the land offices of Mississippi Terri- 
tory had to encounter vigorous competition from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Georgia. Kentucky, under its general land law 
of 1800, was selling land in 400-acre tracts at twenty cents an 
acre, payable in six and twelve installments, and with an oblig- 
ing legislature always willing to extend the time of payment. 


In Georgia, the land was being disposed of under the lottery 

19 The land sales in Mississippi Territory amounted to only 30,261 acres in 1813, 
and to 41,272 in 1814. 

20 There were 3,489 slaves in 1800, and 17,088 in 1810. The free colored popula- 
tion increased from 182 to 240. 

21 Am. St. Paps., Pub. Lands, II, 242-51. 
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system at a nominal price of six or eight cents an acre. In 
Tennessee, as has already been explained, the land was reserved 
for the satisfying of North Carolina military warrants with the 
result that emigration from that state was directed almost 
wholly toward Tennessee. With such competition north and 
east, the wonder is not that the land sales were so few, but that 
they were sO many. 

Isolation, as well as competition, accounts for the lack of im- 
migration and the consequent lack of land sales. Mississippi 
Territory was all but inaccessible. From the north the Natchez 
country could be reached only by a long roundabout voyage 
down the Mississippi or overland by way of the Natchez Trace. 
It may be taken for granted that there was no considerable immi- 
eration over the Trace, since such a journey involved a passage 
of several hundred miles through Indian country. The popula- 
tion of the Natchez district was partly composed of flatboatmen 
who preferred staying in Mississippi to walking home over the 
Trace. Madison County was the most accessible district of the 
territory, easily reached from Nashville, by the Tennessee River 
and by the trading paths from Georgia. Until the Federal Road 
was opened through the Creek country, the district east of the 
Pearl could be reached only over the McClary Path from Natchez 
or down Gaines Trace and the Tombigbee from Madison County. 
But as for this district east of the Pearl, one is tempted to adopt 
the conclusion of Tacitus about ancient Germany: no one would 
voluntarily go thither unless he were already there. 

Such land as was sold in Mississippi Territory before 1812, 
was sold to Southern people, and their principal motive in buy- 
ing it was for the raising of cotton. Cotton was king in Missis- 
sippi Territory as early as 1808, and had been the leading crop 
for many years previous. There are evidences that the Embargo 
was severely felt in Mississippi Territory and that one of its 
effects was to discourage immigration.** Even the Indians made 
some progress in changing their ways to a more even tenor by 
raising cotton, and the federal government encouraged them by 
the erection of a cotton gin at Cotton Gin Port on the upper 
Tombigbee in 1801.** 

22 Ibid., I, 597. 


“3G. J. Leftwich, ‘‘Cotton Gin Port and Gaines’ Trace,’’ Mississippi Historical 
Society, Publications, VII, 263 ff. 
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Prior to 1812, the United States gained two accessions of 
territory in the South, the Louisiana Purchase and West 
Florida. But in neither section were any land offices opened 
nor any land sold until after the war. In both sections, commis- 
sions were appointed to adjust the land claims, and in both 
sections this validating of titles was still going on when the war 
came. Nor did the United States gain any revenue from the 
sales in Mississippi Territory. By the Compact of 1802, the 
first $1,250,000 from the Mississippi sales was to go to Georgia, 
and at the time of the outbreak of the war, the collections were 
far below this figure. Georgia held its mortgage, so to speak, 
until after the war. 





ANGLO-SPANISH RIVALRY ON THE UPPER MISSOURI 


By A. P. Nasatir 
[Continued from p. 382] 


James Mackay, to whom was entrusted the leadership of the 
new expedition, was born in Scotland, in 1759, of parents among 
whose ancestry were numbered several members of the Irish 
royalty, including one king. The date of Mackay’s coming to 
America is unknown, but it was probably in 1776. During the 
fifteen years following, he seems to have been engaged in the 
fur trade of the Northwest. It is known that he made trips to 
the Qu’ Appelle River in the late eighties, the furthermost west- 
ern wintering post of the Canadian traders; and from thence 
he made at least one trip to the Mandan villages on the Missouri. 
Carondelet reported to the Prince of the Peace that Mackay had 
been employed by the British with great success in the explora- 
tion of the Northwest, with the attempted purpose of opening 
a communication with the South Sea.** 

About the year 1793, Mackay changed his allegiance and his 
abode, moving into the Spanish [llinois, where his ability and 
merit readily attracted the attention of his new compatriots.“ 
In 1795, at a time when no native Spaniard with the prerequisite 
ability could be found for the proposed duties, Mackay, a Scotch- 

‘8 Hlouck, op. cit., II, 182. 

't Quaife, ‘‘McKay’s Journal,’’ Wis. Hist. Soe., Proc., LXIII, 187-88. A com 
ment on a Spanish ‘‘plat’’ attached to a copy of Clamorgan’s instructions to Tru- 
‘eau, in A. G. L, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2363, says: ‘‘La linea puntuada en negro 


demuestra los numbros [?] ge observé MacKay en sus viages de descubiertos por el 
comercio ingles en 1784, 86, 87 y 88.’’ 

Mackay was still in Europe in 1774, his uncle coming to North Carolina in that 
year. The biographical details concerning him are taken from a manuscript in the 
library of the Mo. Hist. Soc., entitled Pedigree of James Mackay, but which in 
reality is a copy of a letter of James Mackay to his eldest son, John Zeno Mackay, 
written some time before 1822. The best published biography of Mackay is the 
short sketch by Judge Walter B. Douglas as an editorial footnote to Mrs. Beaure- 
gard’s translation of Part II of ‘‘Trudeau |Truteau] among Arikara,’’ Mo. Hist. 
Soc., Colls., IV, 20-21. 
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man by birth, but now a Spaniard by choice, was chosen to sue. 
ceed Truteau as manager of the Missouri Company’s affairs on 
the upper Missouri and to carry out the proposed discoveries 
of the company in the interests of the Spanish government. Mac- 
kay was uniformly characterized by the officials of Spanish 
Louisiana as a man of ability, intelligence, prudence, loyalty, 
and honesty, a man ‘‘of knowledge, zealous and punctual,” 
qualities which the Spanish government recognized after his 
return from the upper Missouri region, despite his failure to 
earry out to their ultimate conclusion the projects undertaken. 

The expedition was composed of four pirogues loaded with 
merchandise; one was intended for the Arikara, one for the 
purpose of ‘‘buying their way’’ past the Sioux, one for the 
Mandan villages, and the fourth for the purpose of reaching 
the Rocky Mountains with orders to go overland to the Far 
West. The cost of the merchandise, totaling almost one-half the 
cost of the entire expedition, amounted to 50,000 pesos. The 
company thought that the work of the expedition would require 
six years, and Mackay was given a passport by Lieutenant- 
Governor Trudeau, approved by Carondelet, for this length of 
time.*® 

With an expedition whose total cost amounted to some 104,- 
000 pesos, Mackay, accompanied by thirty-three men, set out 
from St. Louis about the end of August, 1795.*7 The object of 
the expedition, according to Mackay’s own statement, was 

45 Characterizations by Trudeau, Carondelet, De Lassus, Gayoso de Lemos, ete., 
Houck, op. cit., II, 182, 253; Nasatir, ‘‘Spanish Explorations of Upper Mo.,’’ Miss. 
Vau. Hist. Rev., XIV, 70-71; Houck, A History of Missouri . . . (Chicago, 1908), 
II, 70; American State Papers, Public Lands, VI, 718-20. See also, Abel-Henderson, 
*“Mackay’s Table of Distances,’’ Miss. VaL. Hist. Rev., X, 429-31. 

46 Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 178; Am. St. Paps., Pub. Lands, VI, 720. 

47 Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 176, 178, 183. There is some uncertainty concerning 
the date of Mackay’s departure from St. Louis. The date used in the text is the one 
given in Mackay’s journal, A. G. I., Pap de Cuba, leg. 2364, and translated in 
Houck, op. cit., II, 183. That date is also corroborated in Trudeau’s letter to Ca- 
rondelet, St. Louis, Aug. 30, 1795; ‘‘ La Compagnie de Commerce de la nation Man- 
dana au haut Missowry vient de faire partir sa troisiéme expedition composée de 
trente-trois hommes bien munis.’’ A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 211. André Michaux 
states, ‘‘I was informed at Illinois that Mackey a Seotchman and Even (Evans) 4 
Welshman, started at the end of July 1795 from St. Louis to ascend the Missouri.’’ 


‘Travels in Kentucky,’’ Dee. 11, 1795, in Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels 
(Cleveland, 1904), III, 79-80. Carlos Howard said the expedition left in July, 
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«to open a commerce with those distant and Unknown Na- 
tions in the upper parts of the Missouri and to discover all the 
unknown parts of his Catholic Majesty’s Dominions through 
that continent as far as the Pacific Ocean.’’ He was also ordered 
to construct forts wherever he should deem it necessary in order 
to protect the Spanish trade from encroachments on the part 
of the British.** 

As it was late in the year, it was decided that Mackay should 
establish a fort and pass the first winter among the ‘‘Mahas’’; 
and continue his journey the following spring. Slow progress 
was made on the voyage up the river and it was not until Octo- 
ber 14 that the village of the Oto, situated at the mouth of the 
Platte, was reached. A short distance above this point, Mackay 
built a house for the wintering of some traders whom he left with 
the Oto. If the company was to succeed in its trading operations, 
he informed Clamorgan, it was necessary to obtain the good 
will of these Indians. This could only be done by agreeing to 
build a fort to protect them from their enemies, and by main- 
taining a supply of merchandise to obviate their need of re- 
sorting to the British traders.” 

Mackay remained eleven days with the Oto, devoting the time 


to cultivating their good will. Resuming his voyage, he arrived 
on October 27 at a point eight leagues above the Platte, where he 
was joined by six employees of the company, who had been 
among the Ponea and who had come up from St. Louis with 
Lecuyer’s or Breda’s expedition. On November 11 the expedi- 
tion reached the Omaha village, headed by the great chief, Black 
Bird. Here Mackay endeavored to promote the Spanish interest 


Howard to Carondelet, St. Louis, May 13, 1797, ms. in B. L. Trudeau in a letter 
to Carondelet, dated St. Louis, July 15, 1795, said the expedition would leave the 
15 of August. Nasatir, ‘‘Spanish Exploration of Upper Mo.,’’ Miss. VAL. Hist. 
Rev., XIV, 70. Mackay himself said he arrived at the Platte on October 14, after 
forty-four days of travel, placing the date of his departure from St. Louis about 
September 1. Mackay to Clamorgan, Oct. 24-27, 1795, ms. in B. L. Clamorgan stated 
the expedition would leave in July. Houck, op. cit., II, 176. Teggart, ‘‘ Notes to 
Lewis and Clark,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1908, I, 191. 

48 Quaife, ‘‘McKay’s Journal,’’ Wis. Hist. Soc., Proc., LXIII, 193; Quaife 
(ed.), The Journals of Captain Meriwether Lewis and Sergeant John Ordway... 
1803-1806 (Madison, 1916), 19. 

49 Mackay to Clamorgan, Oct. 24-27, 1795, ms. in B. L. Abel-Henderson, ‘‘ Mac- 
kay’s Table of Distances,’’ Miss. Vau. Hist. Rev., X, 438. 
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by conferring several medals upon the chiefs, and by a generous 
distribution of gifts. Here also he erected a fort and passed the 
ensuing winter. Fort Charles, as it was called, was located 
about six miles below the present town of Omadi, Nebraska, 
While here, Mackay entered upon an alliance with Black Bird, 
who promised to avenge the injuries which had been perpetrated 
by the Ponca against the Spanish traders. He also offered to 
send emissaries to the Sioux and other tribes of the upper Mis- 
souri to induce their chiefs to visit Fort Charles in the spring 
with a view to securing peace and the free passage of the river. 
Black Bird further promised personally to escort Mackay to 
the Arikara. 

In the meantime, Mackay was busily preparing for the re- 
sumption of his journey up the Missouri. Not having heard 
from the Arikara, and not being able to send word to them by 
water, he determined to dispatch a party overland to them to 
establish friendly relations and to procure for himself a peace- 
ful passage of the river. The leader of this party was Juan 
Evans, Mackay’s trusted lieutenant. 

Jean, Juan, or John Evans was a Welshman, who had crossed 
the Atlantic in 1792 in order to secure information concerning 
a tribe of Welsh Indians. Precisely what he did upon his ar- 
rival here is not definitely known, but it may reasonably be 
presumed that he visited Philadelphia and interviewed Mr. 
Pritchard, the bookseller. Evans undoubtedly thought that the 
Welsh Indians were living in the upper Missouri region; hence 
he made his way to the West, and early in 1795 we find him in the 
Illinois country. On March 10 of that year, a Mr. G (?) Turner 
of Kaskaskia wrote Evans a letter in which he gave the latter 
some suggestions concerning his further journey. Turner de- 
rived his information from Mr. Chouteau who had _ himself 
traveled 500 leagues up the Missouri and who had assured him 

50 Evans may have been sent to America as an emissary of the several people in 
Wales, working on the subject of the Welsh Indians, one of whom was Edward 
William, whose letter to William Pritchard of Philadelphia, dated, London, Aug. 15, 
1792, was forwarded by Evans. A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. Jefferson, in 4 
letter to Lewis, dated, Washington, Jan. 22, 1804, wrote: ‘‘ ... I enclosed you a 
map of a mr. Evans, a Welshman, employed by the Spanish government for that 


purpose, but whose original object I believe had been to go in search of the Welsh 
Indians said to be up the Missouri.’’ Thwaites, Lewis and Clark, VII, 292. 
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that the ‘‘Pacifie Ocean can lie at no great distance from the 
Missouri’s source.’’ Chouteau had also imparted information 
concerning some ‘‘new’’ animals, which interested Turner, for 
he requested of Evans that the latter bring him a ‘‘couple of 
skins’? of new and unknown species of animals in order to 
have them stuffed and placed on exhibition. After wishing 
Evans ‘‘all imaginable success’’ and having signed his name to 
the letter, Turner received word from Evans, probably asking 
him to write a letter of recommendation for him to Lieutenant- 
Governor Zenon Trudeau, a service which Turner had previous- 
ly performed. Evans also desired to have a companion on his 
journey up the Missouri, which seems to indicate that it was 
more or less by chance that he entered the employ of the Mis- 
souri Company and became a member of Mackay’s expedition.” 

The purpose of Evans’ mission was to ascertain the truth 
concerning a reported outbreak between the Ponea and the Ari- 
kara, and the trouble between the latter and the Sioux. He 
ascended the Missouri to the White River ‘‘about 80 leagues 
above the Mahas,’’ where he came upon a band of Sioux en- 
gaged in hunting buffalo. He thereupon beat a hasty retreat — 
hotly pursued by the Indians, who had discovered the whites 


near their camp. Favored by the weather and by the approach 
of night, Evans made good his escape, returning to Fort Charles 
on January 6. Mackay now endeavored to placate the Sioux with 
presents, and in a conference with some of the chiefs, succeeded 
in opening a communication with that tribe. This done, he pre- 
pared to hazard another trail to penetrate to the west, and again 
the leadership of the expedition was entrusted to Evans.” 


51 Letters in A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. It seems that Evans, who we think 
left St. Louis with Mackay, had not begun his voyage by August 18, for on that 
day William Arundel addressed a letter to ‘‘Mr. J. T. Evans, Cahokia,’’ in which 
we read: ‘Your intended journey will separate us for a long time but altho’ at a 
Distance we may find ways and means of communicating and giving intelligence the 
one to the other. Which I am in hope will be always in your memory. My Level & 
your Square must strike the necessary Ballance and Best Rules in the World be 
the Guide amongst friends.’’ Ibid. 

On William Arundel see C. W. Alvord (ed.), Cahokia Records, 1778-1790, Collec- 
tions of the IWinois State Historical Library (Springfield, 1907), II, consult Index. 
The writer believes that Evans left St. Louis in company with Mackay. 

°? Mackay’s journal, A. G. L., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2364, translated in Houck, 
Spanish Régime, II, 189. This journal was dispatched to Carondelet, accompanied 
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On January 28, 1796, Mackay issued a set of instructions to 
Evans ‘‘for crossing this continent in order to discover a pas- 
sage from the sources of the Missouri to the Pacific Ocean, fol- 
lowing the orders of the Director of the company, Don St. Yago 
[Santiago or Jacques] Clamorgan under the protection of his 
Excellency Mgr. Le Baron de Carondelet, Governor-General of 
the Province of Louisiana, and Mr. Zenon Trudeau, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Illinois.’’** The instructions re- 
quired Evans to keep a journal observing latitude, longitude, 
weather, and winds, and a second journal recording the extent 
and location of minerals, vegetables, plants, and animals, In- 
dian tribes, and remarks descriptive thereof. ‘‘You will take 
care to mark down your route and distance each day, whether 
by land or water; in case you will be short of ink, use the 
powder, and for want of powder, in the summer you will surely 
find some fruit whose juice can replace both.’’ He was instructed 
to consult Truteau, who was supposed to be either among the 
Arikara or Mandan; and detailed directions concerning the ac- 
curacy of his records, meetings with parties of Indians, and 
rules of conduct were prescribed. He was equipped with a 
supply of merchandise for distribution in placating the natives, 
who were to be informed that other parties of whites would 
follow him. He was directed to keep within the bounds of the 
40 degree of north latitude until he arrived within the area 
between the 111 and 112 degrees longitude, west; then he was 
to travel north to the 42 parallel and then due west. The dis- 
tance from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, Mackay 
estimated at not more than 290 leagues. Evans was told not to 
incur the jealousy of the Russians on the Coast, but on his way 
thither he was to take possession of all territories traversed in 
by several other letters from Mackay, and by Trudeau’s letter of May 1, 1796. 
A. G. IL, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 193. Quaife, ‘‘MeKay’s Journal,’’ Wis. Hist. Soc., 
Proc., LXIII, 194-95. On July 9, 1796, Carondelet wrote to Clamorgan saying that 
he had received the Mackay journal and the instructions given by Mackay to Evans 
(original in B. L.): ‘‘I would be so much flattered should his last [expedition] 
succeed as it is confidently reported that a Spanish squadron has sailed from 
Europe in order to go and dislodge the English from Nootka Sound, and it would 
be a curious fact if our people were to reach the same point at the same time.’’ 


Ms. in library of Mo. Hist. Soc. 


53 Ms. in B. L. See also Clamorgan to Carondelet, April 15, 1796, A. G. L., Pap. 
de Cuba, leg. 212. 
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the name of Charles III, King of Spain, and the Missouri Com- 
pany, inseriptions embodying both names being carved on stones 
or trees as he passed from river to river. These were to serve 
as ‘‘unquestionable proof of the journey that you are going to 
make.’’ Finally, Evans was instructed not to deliver nor show 
anything regarding his discoveries to any person save Mackay, 
Clamorgan, or another representative of the company in the 
presence of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Although Evans’ journal states that he left Fort Charles on 
June 8, 1795, evidence gathered by the writer seems to point to 
an earlier departure. Evans’ instructions bear the date, January 
28, 1796, and in a letter dated Fort Charles, February 19, 1796, 
and addressed to Evans, Mackay writes: 

I have found the time tedious since you left this [place] not with- 
standing my being constantly employed about some trip [?] or other, 
however, I begin to get accustomed to live Solletary I dare say that 
in the course of time hence I shall be happy alone as the Indian on 
the desert.** 

In this same letter Mackay forwarded a sketch of the descrip- 
tion of the Yellowstone which D’Eglise had obtained from the 
Indians, and Evans was authorized to refrain from visiting the 
Mandan should he find a navigable river lower down the Mis- 
souri. ‘Reveal your Plans & projects to no one whatever,’’ con- 
tinued Mackay, ‘‘not even to Mr. Truteau except what is neces- 
sary to forward your expedition & for your information you 
will at all events try to see the white people on the coast if it 
should answer no other purpose than that of corresponding by 
letters it will be of great service as it will open a way for a 
further diseovery.’’ Mackay instructed Evans to tell Truteau 
to make an inventory of what goods he might have on hand in 
the spring and have it forwarded to him. Truteau was to in- 
form the Indian nations that Mackay was on his way up the 
Missouri River."* 

‘* However, James Sutherland, referring to Mackay’s proclamation, wrote to 
Evans: ‘*Your written declaration dated Fort Charles, the 27th of May last.’’ 
Could Evans again have turned back and made a third sally from Fort Charles? 
Other faetors also point to errors in Evans’ dates as printed in his journal. 

‘SA. G. L, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. Apparently Jacques D’Eglise was with Mac- 


kay at this time, for in this letter Mackay forwards D’Eglise’s compliments to 
Truteau and to a certain Mr. Nourrow who ‘‘is at the ricarras & tell him that Jaque 
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Proceeding from Fort Charles, Evans was stopped at the 
Arikara villages, and while tarrying here met several chiefs of 
tribes living to the west, particularly the Cheyenne, who ex- 
pressed their attachment to the Spanish standard. Resuming 
his journey with the assent of the Arikara, he arrived at the 
Mandan village on September 27. After he had distributed 
medals, flags, and other presents to the natives, and delivered 
an harangue in favor of Spain to which they readily gave their 
assent, Evans took possession of the fort belonging to the Brit- 
ish traders and hoisted the Spanish pavilion. This measure 
not only gave the Spaniards control over the Mandan, but by 
closing the upper Missouri to the British traders, it promised 
to throw the trade of this region into Spanish hands. 

Although Evans’ first announcement of the arrival of British 
traders among the Mandan was under date of October 8, it is 
not unlikely that he had previously dispatched messages to the 
supply houses and forts of the Hudson’s Bay and North West 
companies in Canada who were in control of the Mandan trade. 
On October 8, Cuthbert Grant, a ‘‘ Nor’wester interior leader,”’ 
addressed a letter from his favorite residence, Riviere Treblante 
Fort, stating that as he found ‘‘by Mr. James Mackay’s letter 
that the Mississourie is chartered by a Company I wish to with- 
draw what little the N. W. Co[?] has their.’’ Grant complained 
that the company’s business with the Mandan had been a losing 
proposition and that for some time he had wished to withdraw; 
and he entreated Evans to deliver ‘‘to the bearer”’ all the goods 
that belonged to Jusseaume that might be in his possession. 
Evidently Grant knew, or at least suspected, the capture and 
confiscation by Evans of the British post, together with its con- 
tents. Grant further informed the Welshman that Jusseaume 
would return to the Missouri during the ensuing month in order 
to settle his affairs. Moreover, it is probable that British trad- 
ers were found among the Mandan when Evans reached that 
point, for on October 8 Grant wrote to Evans, ‘‘I am very 
[D’Eglise] wants him to come down with the Company’s cajons [?] in the spring 
to help him up with his goods next summer.’’ This bit of evidence concerning 
D’Eglise supplements the present writer’s article on ‘‘ Jacques D’Eglise’’ Miss VAL. 


Hist. Rev., XIV, 47-56; and Bloom, ‘‘ Death of Jacques D’Eglise,’’ New Mez. Hist. 
Rev., II, 369-79. 
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much obliged to you for your kindness in lending a man to Mr. 
Mackay.’’ °° Grant requested Evans’ assistance in the efforts 
of his company to find and apprehend deserters from their 
brigades, promising to reciprocate the favor should opportunity 
arise; he also requested Evans to make out an account of 
everything belonging to Jusseaume that he might deliver to the 
men.” 

Evans tells us that on October 8, several British traders ar- 
rived at the Mandan villages. Not having a sufficiency of men, 
Evans did not attempt to oppose their entry nor object to their 
introducing the merchandise which they brought with them; but 
using other means, the Welshman outwitted his fellow British- 
ers, causing a hindrance to their trade and, some days after, 
foreing them to take their departure. As these traders would 
necessarily return to Canada, Evans sent with them James 
Mackay’s proclamation ‘‘. . . forbidding all strangers whatever 
to enter on any part of his Catholic Majesty’s Dominions in 
this Quarter under any pretext whatever.’’** It seems that the 
traders he referred to were employees both of the Hudson’s 
Bay and of the North West companies, and on November 23 fol- 
lowing, James Sutherland at Brandon House wrote Mr. Evans, 
“Trader at the Missouri,’’ as follows: ‘‘Your written declara- 
tion dated Fort Charles the 27th of May last, prohibiting all 
British Subjects from trading at the Missourie, has come to 
our hands. This may effect the traders from Canada a little but 
nothing those from Hudsons Bay.’’ Nevertheless, Sutherland 
inquired as to whether he could be permitted to visit the Mis- 
souri in order to trade horses, Indian corn, and buffalo robes 
‘which articles we supose not to be conected with the Fur 
Trade and consequently expect you will have no objections.’’ 

However, the Northwesters were more aggressive. From 
the North West Company’s post near or at the mouth of the 


56 From September 23 to October 8 is but fifteen days, approximately the amount 
of time required to travel to the Mandan villages from Cuthbert Grant’s favorite 
post at that season of the year. 

57 Grant to Evans at the Mandan village, Riviére Tremblante, Oct. 8, 1796. A. G. L., 
Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. The Mackay referred to in the above letter and mentioned 
in the text is not James Mackay, but Neil or Donald Mackay, concerning whom 
some light is shed by Masson, op. cit., I, 282-95. 

58 Quaife, ‘*‘MeKay’s Journal,’’ Wis. Hist. Soc., Proc., LXIII, 197. 
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La Souris River, in close proximity to Brandon House, John 
McDonnell addressed a letter to Evans which bears the same 
date as Sutherland’s letter. McDonnell informed the Trader 
at the Missouri that he was sorry his company was obliged to 
trouble him (Evans) with another visit ‘‘much against our 
wills’? — its purpose ostensibly ‘‘to fetch the dearly acquired 
debt of Mr. Jussaume.’’ Jean Baptiste Desmarais was sent 
with some goods in order to bring back Jusseaume’s furs. As 
winter was setting in, McDonnell found it difficult to get any 
of the ‘‘turbulent’’ French-Canadians to undertake the journey 
to the Mandan. He succeeded, however, after having been forced 
to advance some goods on credit to the men —a risky thing to 
do. MeDonnell had warned the voyageurs that their goods were 
likely to be confiscated, but ‘‘they replied that they heard that 
Mr. Evans was a bon garcon and hoped upon asking leave to 
trade what little they brought that you [Evans] would not refuse 
them as they [had] so little that it would not injure your interest 
in the least.’’ McDonnell entreated Evans to aid Desmarais 
‘tin apprehending Chaye [?] & Conveying him back to his duty 
as he has three years of his time to serve the Company’’; he 
also asked Evans’ assistance in collecting something from Gar- 
reau, who was indebted to several members of the Company; 
and he forwarded a liberal present, including ‘‘two European 
magazines & a Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar for your amuse- 
ment.’’ Before concluding, McDonnell informed Evans that La 
Grave had run away three years before at the Riviére Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, heavily indebted to him; he enclosed, also, Jusseaume’s 
‘‘will and power to have his Peltries & little slave girl’’ de- 
livered to the bearer, and thanked him for allowing one of his 
men to ‘‘accompany Mackay in his distress.’’ ® 

That Desmarais reached the Mandan and delivered the letters 
addressed to Evans by Sutherland and McDonnell before the 
twentieth of December, is certain. His party returned to the 
La Souris River post on January 16, but on the first or second 


59 McDonnell to Evans, River La Souris, Nov. 23, 1796. A. G. L, Pap. de Cuba, 
leg. 213. ‘‘Chayé’’ may probably be Dubé, who left with Jusseaume on his trip 
to the Mandan in 1793-94. La Grave was also with Jusseaume on the same expedi- 
tion. Masson, op. cit., I, 286, 294. On Desmarais see Coues, New Light, I, passim. 
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night out on their return journey they had lost their horses,” 
and consequently had been obliged to leave their property be- 
hind, and it was now determined to send another party to the 
Missouri to recover it. Sutherland allowed two of his men to 
accompany this expedition (which was composed of North- 
westers), ‘‘out of curiosity ... to see the Mandan villages’’ 
and to attempt to purchase a slave girl. He also sent a gift to 
Evans and invited the latter to inform him of such news as 
when he expected ‘‘the gentleman from below at your post, what 
your Intentions are with regard to exploring further up the 
River, & and if your agent general be the same Mr. James Mac- 
kay who was formerly a Trader here in Red River. These per- 
haps you will say are tedious inquiries, but I suppose a gentle- 
man of your ability’s can have no objection to any communica- 
tion which does not immediately concern the Company’s affairs 
in so remote a country.’’® The party arrived at the Mandan 
villages on or before the sixth of February, and returned to the 
La Souris River on the evening of the twenty-fifth of the same 
month. 

On February 26, only a few hours after the return of the ex- 
pedition from the Missouri, both McDonnell and Sutherland 
addressed replies to the missives it had brought them from 
Evans. These two letters, which indicate the intense rivalry be- 
tween the North West and the Hudson’s Bay companies and 
which also afford an insight into Evans’ activities among the 
Mandan, are of such importance that we shall quote extensively 
from both. Sutherland, writing in a pleasant mood, thanked 
Evans for his kindness to the ‘‘two English lads’’ which the for- 
mer had permitted to go to the Missouri. 


I hear you have complaints against some of them the [ Northwesters], 
and possib’ely not without reason, and I could say more on that head, 
had I the pleasure of seeing you, there is no harm however on your 
being on your guard against designing people: a word is enough to 
the wise. .. . You d need be under no apprehension of any more of 
60 They had fallen into the hands of the Pawnee. McDonnell to Evans, River La 

Souris, Feb. 26, 1797. A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. 


61 Sutherland to Evans, Brandon House, Jan. 21, 1797, ibid. This letter is ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Mr J Evans Trader at Fort Makay.’’ 
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our men visiting the Missourie, the exclusive trade to which being 
now in the hands of a foreign nation, nor are we permitted to act on 
[our] own account without the direct orders of our Company, who 
never as yet has been known to violate any law either foreign or do- 
mestic. . . . I am obliged to you for the little information you have 
given me, your correspondence would be highly acceptable. ... I 
should be extremely happy to have the pleasure of seeing you in this 
or any other country, wher[e] perhaps something better than we can 
command at present would cheer our Souls and make us forgit our 
past cares, and each relate the adventure of the wandering Sailor 
(or rather soldier) for as well as you I have been appointed by provi- 


dence to traverse the wild regions of America for several years 
pat." = 


John McDonnell, however, spoke in a different tone: 


As you speak much of La France * in your letter I have ventured 
to Send him with Jussaume, he could not be in better company, as 
you seem to be inveterated against the one as the other; they have an 
opportunity of vindicating themselves from your aspersions in your 
own presence. Let their conduct be what it will you would expose 
yourself in acting agreeable to your letter. British subjects are not 
to be tried by Spanish laws, nor do I look upon you as an officer com- 
misioned to apprehend oth[{er] people’s servants, if you serve a char- 
tered Com’. why not show the Spanish Governors Orders, declara- 
tions, denunciations or manifestoes, prohibiting others from frequent- 
ing that country. Then shall we leave you in peace: Be at bottom 
of it who will most certain I am that there is most complicated vilainy 
carried on this year at the Missouri in many respects witness the 
debauching of Chaye last fall, and the offering 200 dollars to the 
English men arrived yesterday if we were nearer neighbors than we 
are we could easily come to an understanding. 

It must give any sensible person no grand Idea of your Missouri 
Company making use of such Canaille as I have reason to think many 
of your Engagees are by judging of the remainder by La Grave Gar- 
reau Chaye &e such as are not run aways from here are Deserters 
from La prairie du Chien & other places in the Mississippi La France 
goes with Jussaume to help the latter in bringing his family.* 


62 A, G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. 

63 Jean Baptiste La France accompanied Jusseaume to the Mandan in 1793-94. 
Masson, op. cit., I, 286, 294. For other references to La France see Coues, Lewis 
and Clark, I, 301-302, 329, 332, 345, and Thwaites, Lewis and Clark, passim. 

64A,. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. 
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Jusseaume, accompanied by Baptiste La France, set out from 
the North West Company’s post at the mouth of the La Souris 
River on or soon after February 26, and arrived at the Mandan 
villages on March 13. As we have now come to the end of our 
supply of letters from the Spanish archives, we must rely upon 
Evans’ own narrative to complete our account of his activities 
on the upper Missouri. He relates that Jusseaume brought a 
supply of merchandise to distribute as presents among the Man- 
dan and the neighboring tribes, to wean them from their fidelity 
to His Catholic Majesty. Jusseaume and his cohorts attempted 
to induce the chiefs to enter Evans’ house under the guise of 
friendship in order to murder him and pillage his property, but 
their loyalty defeated the dastardly project; instead, the chiefs 
informed Evans of it, and promised to guard him against any 
attack. Jusseaume even attempted himself to take Evans’ life, 
but was frustrated through the alertness of his interpreter. 

According to Evans, it was the intention and purpose of the 
Canadian traders to spare no ‘‘. . . trouble or Expense to main- 
tain a Fort at the Mandaine Village Not that they see the least 
appearance of a Benefit with the Mandanes but carry their views 
further, they wish to open a trade by the Missouri with the Na- 
tions who inhabit the Rocky Mountains, a Trade, that at this 
Moment is Supposed to be the best on the Continent of Amer- 
1¢a. 99 66 

Just how long Evans remained on the upper Missouri is not 
known, but before the end of the year he was acting as a sur- 
veyor in and about Cape Girardeau. Nor has any definite infor- 
mation as yet come to light concerning the operations of Mac- 
kay, whom, it will be remembered, we left at Fort Charles in 
February, 1796. Mackay himself says that he explored up to 
the Mandan; however this may be, he was back in St. Louis in 
May, 1797. It is quite likely that Evans descended the river 
shortly after, for Trudeau tells us that he took possession of 
the fort among the Mandan ‘‘. . . for an instant [only] as a 
short time after that he had to descend to this city.’’ 


*5 Ibid. A number of letters concerning the later life of Evans are, however, to 
be found in this legajo. 

86 Quaife, ‘‘MecKay’s Journal,’’ Wis. Hist. Soc., Proc., LUXIII, 198. 

®? Houck, Spanish Régime, Il, 254. Howard to Carondelet, May 13, 1797, says: 
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Mackay undoubtedly returned to St. Louis before Evans, for 
we read in Howard’s letter to Carondelet: ‘‘MeCay also in. 
formed me that before he came down the Missouri he had 
definite information that Don Juan Evans who had been sent to 
Explore a route to the Pacific Ocean had crossed the Mandan 
Nation successfully on the way to the Montanas Relucientes, 
alias the White Mountains, alias the Rocky [Pedrejosas] Moun- 
tains and that once they were crossed he believed it would be 
easy to reach that sea.’’** However, in December Mackay was 
addressing a letter to J. T. Evans, surveyor at Cape Girardeau, 
and letters from various individuals similarly addressed are to 
be found in the Spanish Archives.” 

Mackay, when petitioning for a position in the royal service, 
summarized his activities during the years 1795-97, and although 
he considers the work of Evans as his own, we quote: 


I have but little merit to recommend me to my Sovereign or to your 
Excellency excepting that of being a Traveler from my youth, prin- 
cipally through the wild & unknown Deserts of this Continent Es- 
pecially through that part of His Majesty’s Dominions watered by the 
Missouri & its Branches, & agreeable to my Commission from Baron 
Carrondelete the then Governor Gen' of these Provinces, I omited 
nothing in my Power to render my Services useful to my Sovereign 
& to my fellow subjects. 

My Chief objects were, to pave the way for the discovery & Com- 
merce of that vast Country on both side of the Missouri & across the 
Continent to the Pacific Ocean. In this enterprise I succeeded as much 
as could be expected from the resources & support I hade. 

I Brought the Indian nations who were then at war to peace with 
each other & those of them who were at enmity with the white people 
of Louisiana (the Sioux of Grand Detour) I brought them to a sense 
of their Duty by Convincing them, how much it would be [to] their 
Interest to Traffic & live in perpetual friendship with the white Chil- 

‘‘With regard to the Mandan Nation, from the best information that I have been 
able to secure from the above mentioned persons as well as from several others and 
particularly Diego McCay [James Mackay] who returned a few days ago from the 
Missouri which he has been exploring since the month of July of ’95.’’ Ms. in B. L. 
68 Ibid. See also, Houck, Hist. of Mo., I, 334. 
69 A. G. L, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 213. No definite information of Evans’ going 
beyond the Mandan has been seen by the writer. Evans promised to return to the 


Mandan and bring them guns and ammunition, a promise which was never fulfilled. 
Thwaites, Lewis and Clark, I, 223. 
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dren of their Great Spanish Father [the King] to whom they owed the 
strictest alliance & attachment as well as to the Great Spanish Chief 
residing near the mouth of the mississippi, who from pity & regard 
for his red children wished to have the roads Clear for the purpose of 
sending the white people among them with the necessaries of life. . . . 

I also found means to drive the English out of His Majesty’s Terri- 
tories & took possession of a Fort which they built at the mandan 
nation on the upper part of the Missouri & broke off the Alliance that 
existed then between the said English & the nations of that Country 
I also took a Chart of the Missouri from its mouth to the wanutaries 
nation, which following the windings of the river is little short of 1800 
miles.*° 


That Mackay’s services were not unappreciated by the Span- 
ish government, is evidenced by his appointment as commander 
of the post of San André on the Missouri and by the extensive 
amounts of land that were granted to him by the officials of 
Spanish Louisiana. Trudeau, it seems, had promised Evans 
some land at Cape Girardeau in recognition of the service he 
had rendered to the Crown,” but whether he received it we have 
no knowledge. For some time he acted as a surveyor at Cape 
Girardeau. In a letter to Mackay on May 20, 1799, Governor- 
General Gayoso de Lemos, who had taken Evans into his house- 
hold, says: 


Poor Evans is very ill; between us, I have perceived that he de- 
ranged himself when out of my sight, but I have perceived it too late; 
the strength of liquor has deranged his head; he has been out of his 
senses for several days, but, with care, he is doing better, and I hope 
he will get well enough to be able to send him to his country.” 


70 Mackay to Gayoso de Lemos, New Orleans, June 8, 1798. A. G. IL. Pap. de 
Cuba, leg. 2365. A eopy is in the library of the Mo. Hist. Soe. 

71 Evans to Trudeau, Cap a la Cruze, June 18, 1798. A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 
213. 

72 Am. St. Paps., Pub. Lands, VI, 719. Quoted by Teggart, ‘‘ Notes to Lewis and 
Clark,’? Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1908, I, 192, but with incorrect page and 
volume reference. An account of Mackay’s later life is in the course of preparation 
by the present writer. For his appointment, see Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 245. 
Gayoso de Lemos considered Evans and Mackay invaluable to the service of Spain. 
He appointed Mackay to command at San André, but having no place for Evans 
took him into his own household. De Lemos proposed using both in defining the 
land claims of the United States, England, and Spain in the north. Gayoso de 
Lemos to Saavedra, New Orleans, Nov. 22, 1798, ms. in library of the Mo. Hist. Soe. 
A summary of this letter is in A. G. I, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2365. Evans’ instruc- 
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Despite the failure of Mackay and Evans to penetrate to the 
shores of the Western Sea, Spanish zeal for the enterprise was 
not altogether lost. Clamorgan reported in 1798 that despite 
the loss by death of Andrew Todd, ‘‘on whose resources we laid 
the foundation for the quick success of our enterprises for the 
discovery of the Pacific Ocean, we are still none the less moved 
by the same zeal and same ambition that we have always been 
to continue the course which should carry our business to the 
very source of the Missouri.’’ Desire for profit now became the 
chief motivating purposes behind the Missouri Company. Ef- 
forts were made to develop the trade with the tribes residing 
along the Platte, and the slow ascent of the Missouri, tribe by 
tribe, was begun, gaining the friendship of each through trade 
and presents. Thus, direct attempts to penetrate to the Western 
Sea seem not to have been undertaken during the next few 
years, although traders were being sent to the Ponca, the Sioux, 
the Arikara and other tribes of the upper Missouri.” 

On the other hand, fear of a rupture with England and the 
consequent invasion of the Spanish Illinois from Canada caused 
Carondelet and other officials of Spain’s possessions in the 
valley of the Mississippi to confine the greater part of their at- 
tention to effecting a better military defense for the Spanish 
settlements and to a military patrol of the Mississippi. Indeed, 
more than one military reconnaissance was made of the upper 
Mississippi,’* while spies were also sent into the interior, which, 
although technically belonging to the United States, was really 
in the hands of the British fur traders.” 

Just how many Spaniards visited the upper Missouri after 
1797 is difficult to say. Trade was being conducted in this region, 
but definite information concerning it is lacking. Some Span- 
iards certainly remained among the Mandan, for Garreau and 
others were met by Lewis and Clark when they ascended the 


tions for surveying at Cape Girardeau and letters regarding his activities as surveyor 
at that place are in ibid., leg. 213. 

73 Clamorgan to Trudeau [?] June 18, 1798, ms. in B. L. 

74 E. G. Cailhol’s reconnoitering expedition to Prairie du Chien, ms. in B. L. 

75 England, also, feared an attack upon Canada from the Spanish settlements. 
For illustrative documents on these points see Wis. Hist. Colls., XVIII, 449, 456, 
458, 464; Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 259, 289; and Mo. Hist. Soc., Colls., III, 71. 
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Missouri in 1804. D’Eglise is supposed to have been in this re- 
gion, although precise information concerning him is lacking. 

By the turn of the century, the Missouri River was well known 
to the St. Louis traders as far as the Mandan nation. Indeed, 
Truteau gives us an accurate description of the river up to its 
confluence with the Yellowstone. He also possessed considerable 
information concerning the Yellowstone, although he admitted 
that none of his party had penetrated to it. Although the source 
of the Missouri was unknown, the Spanish traders had a rough 
idea of the geography of the area watered by it. Mackay gives 
us a fairly accurate account of the Missouri from its mouth to 
its source.” 

That trading activity on the upper Missouri was going on 
continually cannot be doubted, for we have the testimony which 
gives us a few names and accomplishments. In 1801, Charles Le 
Raye left Canada with a view to conducting trade on the Mis- 
souri. Accompanied by six men, he attempted to reach the Osage 
country and engage in trade with that tribe of natives. Hardly 
had he established himself upon the Osage River when he was 
set upon by a war party of Brule Sioux who made him a prison- 
er. The party was taken up the Missouri and after several de- 
tours arrived at the Arikara village on April 22, 1802. Here 
they encountered a Canadian trader among the Sioux, named 
Pardo, who was about to ascend the Missouri on a hunting ex- 
pedition with a party of Gros Ventres. Pardo induced the chief 
who claimed Le Raye as his slave to permit the latter to accom- 
pany him on his expedition on condition that Le Raye should 
give the chief a part of the skins procured on the trip. 

On May 27, the party, consisting of twenty-seven men, six 
women, and four children, crossed the Missouri and traveled in 
a northwesterly direction. They reached the Mandan early in 
June, where they remained eight days. Proceeding, they ar- 
rived at the villages of the Gros Ventres located on the Knife 
River on the thirteenth. On July 3, the party, now increased to 
forty-three, only twenty-one of whom were men, began its jour- 


76 Abel, ‘‘ Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] Description,’’ Miss. VaL. Hist. Rev., VIII, 174; 
Quaife, Journals of Lewis and Ordway, 24. Evans also gives a general idea of the 
Missouri from the Mandan to the mountains. Quaife, ‘‘McKay’s Journal,’’ Wis. Hist. 
Soe., Proc., LXIII, 198 ff. 
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ney in earnest. On the fifteenth they reached the Yellowstone, and 
three days later the Powder River. Continuing up the latter 
river, trapping and hunting as they proceeded, they entered the 
mountains, reaching a tributary of the Big Horn on September 
18. Four days later they reached an encampment of the Crow, 
where they rested two days. On October 5 they came to the Big 
Horn, where they paused to construct ‘‘bull boats’’ with which 
to begin their downstream voyage. Descending the Big Horn, 
the party arrived at the junction of that river with the Yellow. 
stone on October 11. As the season was late, Le Raye and Pardo 
decided to winter on the Yellowstone. In March, 1803, they em- 
barked for their starting point, arriving at the village of the 
Gros Ventres on April 24. On the ensuing fourth of May, Le 
Raye made a trip to the Assiniboin trading posts, where he tried 
to escape, but was prevented from doing so by the Sioux Indians 
who had accompanied him. Indeed, it was not until April 4, 1805, 
that he was enabled to make good his escape, succeeding, through 
the aid of a Frenchman named Paintille, in descending the Mis- 
souri to St. Joseph.” 

Another traveler who visited the upper Missouri about this 
time was Francois Marie Perrin du Lac. Leaving St. Louis on 
May 18, 1802, he ascended the Missouri to the White River. Ac- 
companying him was un ancien traiteur whom Doctor Abel con- 
jectures was Jean Baptiste Truteau. It is unnecessary to enter 
into the details of Du Lae’s journey, since the geographical 
knowledge presented in his published narrative ** adds nothing 
to that given by Truteau in his ‘‘Description of the Upper Mis- 
souri.’’ Du Lac is of interest to us only so far as he pointed out 
the extent of the British trade among the savages residing in 
territory belonging technically to France but still ruled by the 
Spanish authorities — a trade aggressively pursued by the Brit- 
ish with the Indians despite Spanish prohibitions to the con- 
trary.” 


77‘*The Journal of Charles LeRaye,’’ S. Dak. Hist. Soc., Colls., IV, 150-80. 

78 Perrin du Lae wrote his narrative to convince the French that immense profits 
awaited those who would undertake to oust the British traders from the upper 
Mississippi-Missouri Valley and to capture the Indian trade of that region. 

79 Abel, ‘‘Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] Description,’’ Miss. Vau. Hist. Rev., VIII, 149- 
79. F. M. Perrin du Lae, Voyages dans les Deux Louisianes et Chez les Nations Saw 
vages du Missouri (Paris et Lyon, 1805), 195-240, 257 ff. Perrin du Lac’s map i¢ 
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A perusal of the journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
reveals the names of a number of persons who were or had been 
engaged in trading with the Indians living in the upper Mis- 
souri region. Thus, Jean Vallé, a member of a prominent family 
of Ste. Genevieve, told the explorers that he had spent the win- 
ter of 1803-1804 three hundred leagues up the Cheyenne River 
under the Black Hills.*° Many like references may be found 
scattered throughout the voluminous journals of this famous 
American undertaking. These references indicate that trade 
was continually being carried on upon the upper Missouri by 
men subject to, if not licensed by, the government of the Span- 
ish Illinois. 

For several years Clamorgan, Loisel and Company, the suc- 
cessor, in reality of the Missouri Company, had been dispatch- 
ing agents and merchandise to the upper Missouri and particu- 
larly to the Mandan villages. But the competition of the 
British traders had a telling effect. Steadily the latter were 
strengthening their hold upon the trade of the upper Missouri. 
With equal persistence but with more aggressiveness and suc- 
cess, the British traders with headquarters at Prairie du Chien 
were spreading westward, virtually monopolizing the trade of 
the Iowa-Minnesota country. They now began to capture the 
Ponea and Omaha trade, having established posts not only in 
the Iowa country but on the Platte River as well. So successful 
were they in this enterprise that practically every vessel sent 
up the Missouri by the company was pillaged by these tribes. 
At the close of the year 1800, Clamorgan petitioned Lieutenant- 
Governor De Lassus to grant him the privilege of building sta- 
tions and forts along the Kansas and Platte rivers. Their 
purpose was to afford protection to a new route to the Mandan 
towns which would avoid the villages of the Ponca and the 
Omaha. At the same time Clamorgan pleaded with the Spanish 
officials to give him the one hundred militiamen which had been 


published in Mo. Hist. Soc., Colls., IV, opp. p. 18, and in the German edition of his 
travels (M. Muller, ed., Leipzig, 1807), I, opp. p. 206. 

S° Thwaites, Lewis and Clark, I, 176. 

‘1 As early as June 3, 1796, Carondelet had suggested to Godoy the formation of 
+++. an expedition in Santa Fe to explore those districts more northerly than 
Nueva Mexico, and by driving the English from them by destroying the fortified 
post which they have on the Chato [Platte] River.’’ Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 182. 
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promised to him as early as 1796. He complained bitterly of the 
damage which the British traders were inflicting upon the agents 
of his company, exemplifying his statement by reciting the case 
of a Monsieur Héné (?), who led an expedition which probably 
left St. Louis in June, 1800, and which was destroyed by the 
British. This case was but one of many similar affairs which 
Clamorgan attributed to the British traders in the upper Mis- 
souri region.* 

Fear of the invasion of Spanish territory from the north and 
of British and American penetration to New Mexico (a dread 
which later became a reality), was frequently expressed through- 
out the period we are reviewing, and particularly so during the 
last decade of Spanish rule and administration in Louisiana. 
It was generally believed that the Missouri took its rise among 
the mountains, from which it was an easy task to descend to New 
Mexico. This notion struck fear to the hearts of the Spaniards, 
particularly so when, in 1804, several traders led by Lalande 
and equipped at the expense of William Morrison of Kaskaskia, 
the richest and most enterprising merchant in the West, were 
dispatched to Santa Fé.** 

In 1803-1804, probably in 1804, Laurent Durocher “* and Jac- 
ques D’Eglise departed from St. Louis with the intention of 

82 Clamorgan to De Lassus, St. Louis, Dee. 1, 1800. A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 
2366; Clamorgan to Salcedo, St. Louis, April 18, 1801, ibid., leg. 218. 

83 Chittenden, op. cit., II, 490 ff. Other traders were also equipped by Morrison 
for the same purpose. See Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 356. Morrison placed his 
claims against Lalande in the hands of Pike when the latter made his memorable 
trip of 1806. Chittenden, op. cit., II, 491; Coues (ed.), The Expeditions of 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike ... (New York, 1895), II, 602-603. For some addi- 


tional light on Lalande see Bloom, ‘‘ Death of Jacques D’Eglise,’’ New Mex. Hist. 
Rev., II, 370 ff; and I. J. Cox, Harly Explorations of Louisiana (Cincinnati, 1906), 
116 ff. 

James Pursley, a native of Kentucky and who had been among the Osage, as- 
cended the Missouri as far as the Mandan villages in company with a trader, probably 
from St. Louis. From the Missouri, Pursley made his way to Santa Fé, arriving 
there in 1805. Coues, Zebulon Pike, II, 756 ff. 

The trail from Sante Fé to St. Louis was opened by Pedro Vial, whose journal of 
the expedition is translated in Houck, Spanish Régime, I, 354 ff. Houck’s transla- 
tion is from a copy in the A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, legs. 1442 and 2362. Vial’s en- 
tire journal, which includes the diary of the return trip from St. Louis to Santa Fé, 
was found by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton in the Archivo General y Piblico (Mexico), 
Provincias Internas, Vol. 183, also in Seecién Historia, Vol. 43. 

84 For an account of Laurent Durocher, see Mo. Hist. Soce., Colls., IV, 10. 
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penetrating to New Mexico via the Missouri. Both men were 
recognized as voyageurs of much knowledge and experience; 
most likely the latter was connected with the operations of the 
Clamorgan Company. Casa Calvo expressed the opinion that 
since D’Eglise had not returned it was to be inferred that he 
had reached his destination. That this assumption was correct 
has but recently been revealed by the archives of New Mexico. 
While going through the records in Santa Fé and looking for 
documents relating to the life of D’Eglise, Lansing B. Bloom, 
editor of the New Mexico Historical Review, brought to light 
the fact that D’Eglise did actually reach New Mexico, where he 
met with a brutal death in 1809. In reporting this discovery, 
Mr. Bloom printed in the Review a number of documents, which, 
together with his introduction bring out the names of several 
traders who penetrated to Santa Fé, from the Illinois country 
and via the Missouri, before or just at the close of the Spanish 
régime in the Mississippi Valley.* 

Operating on the waters of the upper Missouri at the opening 
of the nineteenth century was Regis Loisel, a trader and an ex- 
plorer, who had been sent to the upper Missouri on a voyage 
which was expected to last at least two years. While ascending 
the Missouri, Loisel was stopped by the Sioux, and about the 
year 1800 he built Fort au Cédres on an island in the river near 
the northern border line of present Lyman County, South Da- 
kota. Loisel himself never went beyond Fort au Cédres, being 
compelled by the change in governments to descend the river 
to St. Louis in order to adjust his business.** However, he dis- 
patched an agent, Sabeau (?), with seven companions to con- 
tinue the exploration of the Missouri. According to Loisel, it 
was discovered that one could travel by water from Hudson Bay 
to the mountains which surround Santa Fé, with the exception 
of a couple of short portages. He reported that the Platte River 
took its rise but a short distance west of Santa Fé, and although 
it was not navigable for the whole distance, travel overland was 
easy and open to Americans to penetrate to New Mexico. 
Foreigners could also go to New Mexico by the Cheyenne and the 


*5 Bloom, ‘Death of Jacques D’Eglise,’’ New Mex. Hist. Rev., II, 369-79. See 
also, Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 356. 
“© Compare Chittenden, op. cit., III, 954, and Thwaites, Lewis and Clark, I, 160. 
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Yellowstone. The most effective means of preventing such pene. 
trations was to befriend the Indians along these routes and set 
them against the British and American intruders. This, Loise] 
himself had been attempting to do and would continue to do. 
Indeed, Casa Calvo proposed Loisel’s appointment as Indian 
agent to aid in restricting the entrance of aliens into Spanish 
territory.* 

At this critical juncture the negotiations of Livingston with 
Talleyrand came to a head, as a result of which Spain’s hold on 
the country immediately west of the Mississippi River came to 
an abrupt end, and President Jefferson dispatched Captains 
Meriweather Lewis and William Clark to carry out his pet pro- 
ject of exploring a route to the Pacific Ocean, which had been in 
his mind for twenty years or more. Although the task of reach- 
ing the Pacific Ocean via the Missouri, engaged upon so en- 
thusiastically by the Missouri Company, and encouraged by the 
officials of Spanish Louisiana, was not accomplished, it is of 
interest to note that the Spaniards paved the way for its 
accomplishment by the Americans. It is reasonable to suppose 
that had Spain continued its rule in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, the undertaking would ere long have been accomplished by 
her subjects. 

87 Casa Calvo to Pedro Ceballos, New Orleans, Sept. 30, 1804, No. 17, A. G. L, 
Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2368, translated in Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 356-58; Loisel’s 
memorial accompanying Casa Calvo’s letter is translated in ibid., II, 359-64. This 
is a letter of Loisel to De Lassus, May 28, 1804. In James A. Robertson, List of 
Documents in Spanish Archives ... (Washington, 1910), it is listed under date of 
May 28 on page 309, but incorrectly listed on page 68. Robertson lists this letter as 
in A. G. I., 87-1-10. A copy is in A. G. L., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2368. In this connec- 


tion see Abel, ‘‘Trudeau’s [Truteau’s] Description,’’ Miss. VaL. Hist. Rev., VIII, 
152 and note. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS AND POLITICAL CONTROL 
IN THE OLD SOUTHWEST 


By TxHomas Perkins ABERNETHY 


In order to understand the history of any people, it is neces- 
sary to know their social institutions. The stratification, eco- 
nomic or otherwise, which develops among all men is one of the 
most significant factors in their lives. It is especially important 
in its relation to the formulation of public opinion. The purpose 
of this paper is to treat of these questions as exemplified in the 
Old Southwest during the Jacksonian era. We are familiar with 
the idea that the planter aristocracy, with a decidedly snobbish 
attitude toward those not within the charmed circle, dominated 
the life of the old régime in the South. We are familiar, also, 
with the idea that the pioneering stock of the early Southwest, 
and their descendants of the Jacksonian period, were staunch 
believers in the equality of all white men, and would brook no 
superior airs in others. How this class could be dominated by a 
supercilious minority is difficult to understand. In order to 
arrive at an answer, it is necessary to make an analysis of the 
social groups involved, and to examine the agencies which con- 
trolled public opinion. For this purpose it will be convenient to 
divide the population under discussion into four classes: the 
wealthy slaveowner, the small slaveowner, the land-owning 
farmer or yeoman, and the landless farmer or ‘‘squatter.”’ 

It has been estimated that only about one-third of the southern 
families owned any slaves; and naturally the number of those 
who owned many slaves was small in comparison with the num- 
ber of those who owned only a few. If we include in the first 
class all who owned twenty or more, they could not have made 
up more than a small fraction of the population. Yet so much 
has been written about the big plantation and its master that 
this element looms much larger in perspective than it was in fact. 

We are prone to think of the planter as living in a mansion 

‘ William E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom (New Haven, 1921), 24. 
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surrounded by broad acres. If this had been the rule, the land- 
lord, whom we picture as a highly social being, would, in most 
cases, have been isolated in the country, for large plantations by 
their mere size would have forced neighbors to live at some dis- 
tance. The truth is that where the plantations lay close together, 
the planters usually congregated in villages; where they were 
scattered, the landlords were forced to live a very simple social 
life or to practice absenteeism. One sees today many of the an- 
cient mansions in and near the towns of the Old South, but few 
of them are to be seen in the open country. The planter aristoc- 
racy not only was a very small class, but it was largely confined 
to the towns and villages. It therefore came in little contact with 
the masses. 

So much has been written of the aristocratic habits of these 
planters, that it is well to examine the tradition. Without at- 
tempting to discuss the situation as it existed on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and confining the discussion to the Old Southwest, it 
must be remembered that the frontier stage had but recently 
been passed. Not many of those who came into the region were 
possessed of substantial wealth upon their arrival. Most of the 
planters were, therefore, newly rich, and some signs of this fact 
are obvious. 

They derived their manners, their styles, and their ideals 
from the older communities to the eastward, centers which had 
brought their culture from England. Changes had, however, 
taken place on the transit through each new frontier, and one 
finds a curious mixture of the Old World and the New in the 
customs of the average planter. Duelling, the swallow-tailed 
coat, and the drinking of port were of European origin, but the 
chewing of tobacco * and the inordinate use of profanity were of 
the New World. Visitors always gave the planters credit for 
cordial manners and generous hospitality, but they often com- 
plained of the way in which the guests at western taverns would 
rush in to dinner on the first sound of the gong, to eat their meal 
with rapacious despatch;* and young men of Nashville were 


2 LeRoy J. Halsey (ed.), The Works of Philip Lindsley (Philadelphia, 1866), IU, 
623. 


3 Rev. H. Ruffner, ‘‘ Notes on Tour,’’ reprinted from Southern Literary Messenger 
in Nashville Whig, April 10, 1839. 
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accused of walking in and out of church during services and 
leaving their hats on until they reached their pews.* Yet the 
European ‘‘code of honor’’ was adopted in its entirety by the 
society of the Southwest, and rigid conformity to its undemo- 
eratie and unmoral principles was demanded of those who as- 
pired to the ranks of the élite.° 

In a new society, lineage counted little and wealth counted 
much. A man was accepted according to his appearance and 
pretensions, and a ‘‘gentleman’’ gambler could often associate 
in the best cireles.° A bell-crowned hat and a long-tailed coat 
were the prime requisites of the gentleman, and a healthy thirst 
and a love of gambling were not detrimental. A college educa- 
tion was desirable for a planter’s son, but an intellectual attitude 
toward life was not to be found. The planter scorned close- 
fisted commercialism, and his wife often prided herself upon her 
ignorance of the actual practice of the domestic arts. Leisure 
was desirable because it was the badge of wealth and because it 
afforded time for the development of social life, not because it 
gave time for intellectual pursuits.’ 

Office-holding and official titles were highly regarded, and 
those who had leisure commonly participated in politices.* This 
phase held over from the colonial period. Oratory was developed 
for political purposes, and the practice of law furnished a gate- 
way whereby poor but ambitious young men might rise in the 
social seale. The profession was therefore crowded.* 

The artistic taste of the Jacksonian era was terrible. It was 
the transition between the colonial and the Victorian periods. 
Actors and orators ranted, poets wrote couplets, architects were 
beginning te embellish their works with excruciating flourishes, 
and the decorative arts were fulsome with obvious detail. There 

4 Halsey, op. cit., ITI, 621-22. 

5 Ibid., I, 186-96. 

6 Ibid., 501. 

7 Ibid., 394, 424 ff., 430. 

8 Ibid., 213-15, 289; James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (Boston, 1887), 
I, 545. 

®In 1834, there were 359 lawyers in Tennessee. E. Morris, Tennessee Gazetteer 
(Nashville, 1834), Appendix. In 1836, the Tennessee Senate contained, in a total 
membership of 25, 14 farmers, 7 lawyers, and 2 merchants. Nashville Republican, 
Feb. 6, 1836. In 1839, the House contained 46 farmers, 13 lawyers, and 7 merchants. 
House Journal, 1839, Halsey, op. cit., I, 349. 
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was no humor in the bombastic phraseology of the self-styled 
“‘oentleman.’’ So shallow a society could not have taken itself 
with such seriousness had there been any humor. Ideas and 
ideals were never questioned; life was never relieved by a doubt, 
Orthodox religion was accepted, but not taken seriously except 
by the women; morality was lauded, but rarely practiced, by the 
men. 

Very different from this was the class of small planters — 
those owning less than twenty slaves. Their existence has been 
recognized frequently by the historians, but they have received 
much less attention than they deserve. Their life was not so 
picturesque as that of the wealthier planters, and their descend- 
ants have either forgotten them or multiplied in imagination the 
number of slaves which they owned; but they were much more 
numerous than the other group and constituted, in fact, the back- 
bone of the ‘‘slaveocracy.’’ 

At its upper extremity, the class of the small planters merged 
into that of the larger ones; at its lower end, it tapered off into 
the ranks of the slaveless farmers. Their social and economic 
life was a compromise between that of the other two classes, 
and it is hard to visualize on that account. Our best pictures of 
it come from certain observant travelers who passed through 
the Old South and who give us, quite incidentally, illuminating 
glimpses behind the scenes. A colporteur,’® for instance, visited 
the home of a rustic planter in the Southwest. His house was 
commodious — a two-story frame structure. The landlord was 
a local magnate of some importance. He had sat in the legisla- 
ture, and his neighbors called him ‘‘squire.’’ A wedding oc- 
curred during the visit of the stranger and all the neighbors for 
miles around were invited. They came on horseback, mud- 
bespattered, men and women alike. On arrival, the women 
changed their clothes with the assistance of negro maids, and 
appeared in festival regalia. No social distinctions were drawn, 
and a bountiful hospitality made all comers feel at home. 

The honest planter’s wife doubtless wore a silk dress on Sun- 
days when she went to the neighborhood church, but while at- 


10 H. W. Pierson, In the Brush ... (New York, 1881), 97-101. There is another 
good description of a man of this class in N. M. Ludlow, Dramatic Life as I Found It 
(St. Louis, 1880), 382-84. 
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tending to the dairying and spinning, she wore homespun. The 
planter himself was possessed of a high hat and broadcloth coat 
for special occasions, but wore boots and jeans while overseeing 
his hands in the field. Being a man of some wealth, he was highly 
regarded by his poorer neighbors, and in local polities his word 
was law. He had a ruddy face, hearty manners, and a friendly 
greeting for all who passed him on the highway. 

Again, a troop of actors,’ passing from Tuscaloosa to Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, stopped for dinner at a country place. There 
were several log cabins grouped together, one of which was oc- 
cupied by the family of the owner, and the others by slaves. The 
landlady, clad in homespun linsey-woolsey, stood at the door 
and greeted them: ‘‘Light, strangers.’’ The servants were sent 
to eatch chickens, and soon a lavish dinner of fried chicken, 
ham, eggs, hot biscuits, and coffee was before the travelers. As 
they ate, negro boys, scantily clad, stood by the table holding 
aloft torches of ‘‘light-wood.’’ Here was a family living almost 
as poor farmers lived, and yet possessed of slaves. 

These small planters were ambitious men. They hoped to in- 
crease their holdings and to rise in the social scale. They hoped 
to educate their children, to marry their daughters well, and to 
send their sons to college and perhaps make lawyers and ‘‘ gentle- 
men’’ of them. Newspaper editors not infrequently complained 
of the ill-advised manner in which aspiring farmers made was- 
trels of their sons by sending them to town to swagger as gentle- 
men.’* But the small planters themselves lived in the country 
rather than in or near the towns. They had more in common 
with the slaveless poor than with the snobbish aristocracy of the 
social centers, and they preferred to stay where they were. It 
was they who popularized slavery with the masses and who made 
it possible for the system to survive and to dominate the political 
life of the South. 

Men of the South who did not own slaves have usually been 
classified as ‘‘poor whites,’’ and the term has commonly been 
used as one of reproach. Historians have often employed this 
classification, and in so doing have adopted and given sanction 

11 [bid., 298 ff. See also frontispiece in Pierson, op. cit. 


12 The Southern Cultivator (Columbia, Tenn.), Jan. 30, 1839. See also J. W. M. 
Breazeale, Life as It Is, or Matters and Things in General (Knoxville, 1842), 252-53. 
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to the worst snobbery of the old régime. While those who did 
not own slaves were relatively poor and lived in an humble man- 
ner, they should be divided into two distinct classes. 

The land-owning farmer, or yeoman, was, as a rule, unedu- 
cated and uncouth, but he was virile, proud, and independent. 
We are familiar with such figures on the early frontier, but are 
prone to forget that they did not disappear with the passing of 
the Indian. They lived in log cabins, but these were well chinked 
and cleanly ; they farmed poor soil, but they owned it. They were 
hard fighters and hard drinkers at militia musters and on elec- 
tion days; but they had time left for work.”* 

The poorer people of the South came mainly in two streams: 
one flowed down the valley of Virginia from Pennsylvania. It 
was composed of Seotch-[rish and German Protestants, and was 
a pioneering stock. The other drifted westward from the Atlan- 
tie seaboard of the southern states. The most unprogressive 
elements in the old colonial population retreated before the ad- 
vance of civilization, and occupied the waste-lands of the new 
regions where they settled. 

Although no statistics can be adduced to prove it, there are 
reasons for believing that the Scotch-Irish and German elements 
contributed more to the yeomanry of the Southwest, and that the 
drifters from the seaboard became the landless poor — the 
squatters. This is indicated by one writer who remarked on the 
mushy language used by the poor whites of middle Tennessee 
who had come from ‘‘No’th Cahliner.’’ ** In the mountains and 
valleys of eastern Tennessee, the dialect is hard rather than 
mushy and the ‘‘r’’ is not elided. 

With the foregoing social distinctions in mind, it will be easier 
to estimate the situation in regard to the formation of public 
opinion and the exercise of political control. The two principal 
classes of publicists during the Jacksonian period were the 
preachers of the evangelical denominations and the politicians, 
the latter category including office-seekers and newspaper edi- 
tors. Through the medium of the camp meeting, the evangelistic 
preachers had come to exercise an enormous influence among 

18 A good description of a household of this class is to be found in J. C. Guild, 


Old Times in Tennessee, (Nashville, 1878), 49. 
14 Nashville Whig, April 10, 1839. 
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the people of the poorer classes. They counted their converts 
by tens of thousands, and even the upper social circles were not 
untouched by their influence. The unreligious atmosphere, how- 
ever, which had been prevalent among the wealthier people dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period and among the self-willed fron- 
tiersmen of the period which followed, was still strong, and 
one’s social position was not improved by manifestations of 
religious ardor.*® 

In spite of their large following, the clergy did not take the 
prominent part in the formation of public opinion which they 
have taken in more recent years. A strict observance of Sunday 
was at that time one of the most commonly practiced of Christian 
precepts. A movement was started in Tennessee, in 1829, to 
have the federal government discontinue the transportation and 
delivery of the mails on Sunday;* but a strong protest was 
registered on the ground that there was ‘‘danger from the ele- 
ment which assumes the garb of religion and fails to understand 
the utter incompatibility of civil and religious liberty with 
priestly domination.’’** The matter was dropped for the time 
being. This fairly well represents the spirit of the times. 

The uneducated preachers of the predominant Methodist and 
Baptist denominations were not held in high esteem by the en- 
lightened. The Reverend Philip Lindsley, president of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, expressed himself on the subject as fol- 
lows: *8 

Who are more assuming, intolerant, dogmatical, overbearing, opin- 
ionated, exclusive, self-sufficient, bigoted, or ostentatious than your 
ignorant, superficial, boisterous, declamatory preachers? It is notorious 
also that the unlearned habitually make a greater display of learning, 
parade more Greek and Hebrew without understanding a word of 
either, sport more scholastic technicalities, and talk more about books 
and authorities and incomprehensible mysteries, than any genuine 

scholar would ever adventure upon... . 


Since the preacher could not control, the politician was not 
backward in offering his services. The practice of law was the 


15 Guild, op. cit., 388-90. 

16 Nashville Republican and State Gazette, Feb. 9, 1830; American State Papers, 
Post Office, 233. 

17 Nashville Republican and State Gazette, Feb. 12, 1830. 

18 Halsey, op. cit., I, 442-43. 
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royal road which gave entrée into the ranks of the upper classes, 
The litigation which was occasioned by disputed land titles in a 
new country created a great demand for legal services, and a 
poor young man might read in an attorney’s office for a year or 
two and soon step into a remunerative practice. Politics pro- 
vided a stepping-stone to higher things, and it was not long 
before the ambitious young attorney became a candidate for 
office. On account of the social and economic possibilities in- 
volved, the competition was keen among the aspirants during 
the Jacksonian period, and the situation was otherwise condu- 
cive to the growth of demagoguery.”” 

In order to be elected, one had to get votes; and in order to 
get votes, one had to please the people. The easiest way to please 
the people is to appeal to their prejudices. The poor, who always 
constitute a majority, ever harbor a latent or active jealousy of 
the rich. The people were therefore told that they were being 
oppressed by the aristocrats.*° They were taught to hate the 
wealthy because of their wealth, and to distrust all those things 
whose use was largely confined to the upper classes — notably 
banks and colleges." 

The men who engaged in this activity were sometimes rich, 
but more often they were poor. It might appear, therefore, that 
they spoke from conviction, but this they rarely did. They sought 
office because they sought admission to the higher ranks of 
society, and when their object was attained, they appropriated 
to themselves the airs of ‘‘gentlemen’’* and speedily forgot 
their erstwhile concern over the ‘‘oppressed poor.’’ Rarely was 
there any sincerity in them. Often legislatures consumed thou- 
sands of dollars for their own expenses while reducing the 
salaries of judges by a few hundred; but the people were told 
that it was done for the love of democracy. 

19 Tbid., III, 248: ‘‘A popular man, according to the common acceptation of the 
phrase, is always a mean, wordy, complying, crafty, deceitful fox of a fellow, who 
values you precisely for what you are worth to his cause or party.’’ Also ibid., I, 
442, 448. One of the best commentaries on the polities of the time is in Breazeale, 
op. cit., 164 ff. 

20 Halsey, op. cit., I, 147, 228; III, 281-82, 596. 

21 Ibid., I, 145, 237. 

22 Lindsley says: ‘‘A species of official aristocracy, manufactured out of original 


low-bred, cringing, democratic beggars, may be met with in every part of the land... 
arrogant, over-bearing, heartless and vulgar withal.’’ Ibid., III, 280. 
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The difficulty was that the yeoman element never produced 
leaders of its own. If it could have done so, it could have ruled. 
But the moment a yeoman became an official of any consequence, 
he became an aristocrat at heart,** though not on the stump. 
Class consciousness among the poorer orders was lacking. The 
snobbish aristocracy of the towns could hardly have popularized 
slavery among the masses, but the smaller planters were in 
touch with the people, and it was they who gave the system its 
hold upon the sympathy of the public. Wherever they lived in 
appreciable numbers, slavery was safe, but in regions where 
they were scarce, notably in eastern Tennessee and the contigu- 
ous parts of North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, there was 
little real sympathy with the institution.** 

In general, it would appear that public ideals were established 
by the parvenu aristocracy of the larger slaveowners; that 
political power was in the hands of the yeomanry and the closely 
allied group of the small planters; and that political control was 
exercised by office-seekers, aspiring to rank with the upper class- 
es, who achieved a regimentation of opinion among the masses 
by appealing to their ignorance and prejudices. 

28 Ibid., I, 225, 392. 


240, P. Temple, Hast Tennessee and the Civil War (Cincinnati, 1899), 80-81. 
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A Boy Soupier uNDER WasHINGTON: THE MEMoIR 
oF DANIEL GRANGER 


Epitrep sy M. M. Quatre 


Daniel Granger, who at the tender age of thirteen years 
shouldered a musket and took his place in the ranks of the rebel 
army before Boston, was born in Andover, Massachusetts, on 
March 2, 1762. Already the Granger line was old in the common- 
wealth, its first representative (a great-great grandfather of 
Daniel) having migrated from England to New England about 
the year 1640. His great-grandson, Jacob Granger, who was 
born in Andover in 1735, was the father of Daniel, our narrator. 
He was the father of other sons as well, the eldest of whom, 
Jacob Granger, at the beginning of the Revolution enlisted in a 
regiment recruited by Colonel Enoch Poor of New Hampshire. 
How Daniel, still a mere child, came to take his place in the ranks 
before Boston in the month of December, 1775, is related in the 
opening lines of his narrative. 

It will be readily apparent to the reader that this narrative is 
not a contemporary journal of the events described. On the con- 
trary, it seems not to have been composed until the author had 
passed his eightieth year, and at the end we are definitely in- 
formed that he completed its revision in March, 1848, on his 
eighty-sixth birthday. Notwithstanding this lapse of time be- 
tween the occurrence and the recording of the events described, 
the author has imparted to his story a degree of vividness seldom 
encountered in an old man’s relations; and the reader will search 
long for a more intimate picture of the homely details of the 
life of a common soldier in the American Revolution than the 
one here presented. The youthful soldier witnessed the surren- 
der of Burgoyne, participated in the siege of Boston and the 
disastrous operations in Rhode Island, and at West Point ob- 
served the confusion attendant upon Arnold’s treason and 
viewed with pitying gaze gallant Major André as he despondent- 
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ly paced the prison from which he was shortly to be conveyed 
to meet a felon’s doom. Of these dramatic scenes, as alike of the 
horseplay and roguery with which the common soldier sought 
to relieve the tedium of his daily round, a vivid impression is 
conveyed to the mind of the reader. More important, perhaps, 
Granger’s narrative preserves a sense of homely humanness 
about our Revolutionary fathers which the passage of time and 
the process of deification at the hands of succeeding generations 
have conspired to obscure. 

The original memoir contains a succinct account of the 
writer’s ancestry and early years, as also a continuation of his 
life story from the close of the Revolution until old age. We 
have deemed it advisable, however, to print only the story of his 
war-time experiences. Following the war he taught school for 
several years, and in 1786 settled in Saco, Maine, which re- 
mained his permanent home. He was collector of customs in 
Saco during the administrations of Jefferson and Monroe. He 
held various local offices at different times, and during the War 
of 1812 served as commissioner of prisoners. The present owner- 
ship of his manuscript narrative is unknown to the Editor, but 
a longhand copy of it, made with evident care in 1901, is owned 
by a granddaughter of the writer, Mrs. Mary Granger Chapin, 
of Somerville, Massachusetts. To her, and to her son, Mr. Ernest 
W. Chapin, chief of the technology department of the Detroit 
Public Library, the Editor is indebted for his knowledge of the 
manuscript, and for courteous permission to publish it here. 


My first services in the Revolution were on Winter Hill in the Fall 
and Winter of 1775, I at the age of 13 years. In the Month of Decem- 
ber, News came up, that my Brother was sick and unable to do Duty, 
he was very thinly clad, as most of the Soldiers were at that time; he 
had taken a Cold and became sick. My parents said that I must take 
the Horse and go down and bring him home. But if the Officers would 
receive me in his sted, (and he being able to ride alone) I might stay in 
his room: I went down, & found him, he went with me to the Officers, 
to offer my services and to obtain a Furlow for himself: they questioned 
me a little and finally said that I might stay in his room if I thought 
that I could do the duty of a Soldier, & I gave my Consent, my Brother 
took the Horse & went home, & I took his Accoutrements and went in 
his Mess. The Barracks were then building, but were not finished. The 
Weather was extremely cold. and Winter Hill was a high bleak & cold 
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place. and the Soldiers then lived in Tents and suffered much with the 
cold. But the Mess, my brother belonged to had excavated a place into 
the side of the Hill covered it with Timber & boards built up a fireplace 
& Chimney and a Door, had Straw for the flooring & beading, where 
they were warm & comfortable, and were called a Mess of Cubs, who 
lived in a Den. As soon as the Barracks were finished, we were obliged 
to quit the Den & go into the Barraks. but were not so warm & com- 
fortable: the Barraks were hastily built only boarded & battened & with- 
out Windows excepting a square opening with a sliding shutter. There 
were two long Barraks. one on the North side of the Hill, facing the 
South, the other on the East side of the Hill, facing the West. the 
Northern End close to the Eastern end of the other Rang of Barraks, 
forming two sides of a square. the ground of the square, made level, the 
Stones removed for a Parade Ground, Here I did duty as a Soldier 
nearby three Months at the age of 13 years, mounted Guard several 
times, first on the piquit or quarter guard, so called. The work of calling 
out the guard, was, that when any Guard or Detachment was wanted, a 
certain Number from each Company was given to the sargent major of 
the Regiment every Night & he went around to every Company & noti- 
fied each Soldier, and the non Commissioned Officers, on what Guard or 
duty he was so detailed, and to be ready at such an Hour, in the Morn- 
ing. The Sergent Major whose name was Bell, would be out at the time 
with his Rattan and rap on the Barracks & halloo, turn out quarter 
Guard, & he had a stantorian Voice, When each Officer & Soldier would 
turn out, who were so detailed for that Guard & there would be a Com- 
missioned Officer to receive them on the parade. The Roll was called. if 
no one was missing. they were marched off to the place appointed to 
relieve the Guard of the preceeding Morning. Where the commanding 
officer of the New Guard received the Orders from the Commander of 
the Old. which had been given him on his coming on, & to guide the 
new Commander during his twenty four hours. The New [commander] 
enquired of the old one how many Senturies were out & on being told, 
detached the Number from his Guard & sent them out with a non com- 
missioneed Officer to releive & bring in those of the old Guard, and each 
soldier of the new, received his Orders from the Sentury, whom he 
releived at each Station. The Old Guard were then marched to the 
Barracks & discharged. The first time that I was detached, was on the 
main guard and I prepared my breakfast the Night before, so as to be 
ready, at the call of the little Bell, and not to get a caneing from him 
for negligence, as some others did, for when he began to wrap and to 
ball, the Soldiers would call out ‘‘there is the Bell, do" you hear the 
Bell?’’? So when I heard the little Fellow’s Voice I was out, about the 
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first of any, and soon was marched off to the Main Guardhouse. but it 
did not come to my turn to stand Sentury, until about ten oclock at 
Night, and it was the most stormy and bitter cold Night that I ever 
felt, and I had to stand on the N. E. side of the Hill, where the Wind 
blew extremely cold, two long hours, altho I had a watch box to stand 
in yet I was obliged to go out for I could not see any one approaching 
when in the Box. I stood out my two hours and then was released. The 
manner of releaving the Senturies was thus. the releaf Guard, (under 
the charge of an Officer.) marched up near to the old Sentury, in 
single file & halted, and at the words given, presented Arms, that is, the 
forward one of the Releaf & the old Sentury, the old Sentury then 
gave to the Releaf Sentury, such orders as he had received when he came 
on, the the words given were, Shoulder Arms to the right face, march, 
the old Sentury marched to the rear of the single file, & the new Sen- 
tury took his place. the relief then marched to the next old Sentury 
and so on. We were then marched to the Guard-house, where was a good 
fire, & as soon as I got warm, I wraped my Blanket round me, lie down 
on the cold wet floor, my Pack for a Pillow, and then slept, but some 
seuffled and wrassled all night rather than to sleep on a wet floor. The 
first part of the Day on Guard was warm & thawy. & I with three 
others were detailed by an Officer to go and take a Man who it was said 
was drunk fighting and making disturbance, we went, found him & took 
him prisoner, conducted him to the Guard-house, but on the way, going 
through a deep Puddle, the Prisoner (being cleverly drunk) sliped & 
fell f{1]at into the Puddle the Officer gave him a pritty heavy stroke 
with his Hangar and said, ‘‘what the devel did you fall in there for’’ 
he picked himself up as soon as he could, and in his Irish Language said, 
‘“why by jesus, because I had" a chance to chuse a better’’ which made 
much Laughter, & he was put under Guard and his Offence sent in writ- 
ing to the commanding Officer. And the next Morning we were releaved. 
The next time that I was detailed to go on Guard, was on what was called 
the Quarter Guard. which was to guard a quantity of Wood and other 
stores for the Armey. & of course I was detailed and notified the Night 
before, and early the next Morning I heard the little Sergeant Major. 
with his Cane raping on the Barracks, & balling turn out Quarter Guard, 
all were out pritty soon except one, found missing by a call of the Roll, 
but the Bell soon found him & roust him with his Rattan, we had not 
far to go, nor much to do, only to guard the stores. I was on Sentury 
twice during the twenty four hours. And then was releaved and re- 
turned to our old quarters at the Barracks. The third time that I was 
detailed to go on Guard was, I beleave on the first of the Month of 
February, and on the piquit guard so called, down on Litchmore’s Point 
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the nearest Land to Boston A Captain’s Guard, of nearly a hundred 
Men, being detailed & notified the Evening previous, to be ready at day- 
light; the next morning; and about daylight, the little Bell was out, 
rapping & bellowing, turn out piquit Guard, turn out, and all were out 
very soon, the Officers were out to receive us, the Roll was called and all 
was ready, soon marched off, It was a considerable distance to the 
Point, we did™ reach there until after the Sun was up a good height, 
the old guard was paraded ready to receive us, Orders were received, 
Senturies detailed from the relief Guard, to release those of the Old, the 
Sentinels all exchanged, the old Guard marched off, I was not detailed 
to go on Sentury until about ten or eleven Oclock at Night, and it so 
happened that I was placed the lowest down on the Point, by a larg 
Oak stump the most awfully cold, bleak place, no watch-box to stand 
in; and by orders, our Guns were loaded. Here I had to stand two hours, 
and tramp round the old stump to Keep me from freesing, and no other 
Sentinal in sight of me. And about eleven or twelve oclock the Sentinal 
that was placed above me, heard the Ice trickle down from the Rocks 
as the Tide fell off, which frightened him, I heard him hale, at the Top 
of his voice, ‘‘who comes there’’ twice I beleave, and then fired off his 
Gun and ran off, I could hear the Drum beating at the guardhouse to 
turn out the Guard, I cocked my Gun, looked and lissaned, but could 
see nor hear anything but the trickling of the Ice on the Shore, I was 
determined not to run, nor to fire, until I should see or hear some thing 
to fire at. and soon I saw two Men coming, and as they approached, I 
haled, who comes there, one answered ‘‘grand rounds’’ I then said grand 
rounds, advance & give me the countersign, they advanced, and when at 
a proper distance, I charged baonnet ordered them to stand, & give the 
Countersign. one answered, ‘‘Baltimore’’ which was the Word given 
to all the Senturies for that night I answered the word is right, and 
shouldered my Gun. They talked with me some time, asked me, if I 
heard the Sentury fire? I told them that I heard him hale, and fire, & 
his tramp on the Snow when he ran, but that I saw nothing, & was 
determined not to fire nor run until I did, they said, ‘‘I was a brave 
fellow’’ and asked my age, & on being told it, expressed astonishment, 
that I should be there so young. and that the Sentinal who ran off his 
post was a cowardly fellow, & was immediately put under guard and 
after prasing me a good deal, bid goed night & left me, I was then soon 
releaved, giving the Orders & Counter sign, that I had received, to the 
relief Sentury & was conducted to the Guard house, had the benefit of a 
little fire, and when being warmed, I wraped myself round with my 
Blanket and Camped down on the cold wet floor, my pack for a pillow, 
and slept some, but the Soldiers some of them preferred resteling and 
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scuffing, to keep themselves warm, than to sleep on the cold floor. And 
early the next Morning an Officer came into the guard house & enquired 
for the Sentury that stood down the lowest on the Point in the Night at 
the time of the alarm, & soon found me, and took me into the Officers 
Room and I recollect the Captain’s name was Clough, he took me by 
the hand and sat me down on his Knees. praised me a good deal for my 
courage and said many pleasing things to me which made me rather 
Proud. asked my age, & how I came to be there & I told him, soon after 
this the relief Guard were approaching, and the Old guard was paraded 
and ready to receive them in due form. Orders were delivered to the 
commander of the new guard Sentinals were detailed & sent out to 
releave the old ones and we soon marched off for our head quarters, I 
well recollect that on the Westerly part of this Point stood a very beau- 
tiful Seat, which belonged to a Mr. Daulton a Tory as I was informed 
with a beautiful Yard, Garden, Trees & Serpentine walks &e &e. But 
every thing had been cruelly mutillated by the Soldiers out of spite to 
Toryism. I was not detailed to go on guard again while there. Mager 
Sellea had a Son for his waiter, who went by the appelation job Sillea, 
a great rogue, full of wit and fun, celdom a day passed, or an Eve, that 
he was not in our Room, and all made him welcome for the sake of his 
fun & wit. and once he came in, and was in a terrible pet. and said 
that he intended to go off home that he would [not] stay an other day, 
he was asked ‘‘what is the matter,’’ ‘‘job’’? ‘‘ Because said he this [is] 
a poor damn silley Regiment.’’ Poor was the Colonel. Dam the Lieut 
Colonel and Sillea the Mager, which made us all laugh much, and we 
enjoyed him the Evening, but we soon found out what made the diffi- 
culty, his Father had given him a severe Chestisement, for some of his 
roguery. 

My Brother returned in good health, and I went home about the last 
of February 1776, and worked with my Father on the Farm until the 
latter part of September 1777, when Gen' Burgoine with a powerful 
Armey was progressing from Canida to New York, and another brittish 
Armey at New York, ready as it was supposed to march up the River 
to support Burgoine. & I well recollect the dispondency of the Country 
at that time. — at the awful prospect before them. But the News came 

1Enoch Poor of Exeter was appointed colonel, May 24, 1775, of one of the three 
New Hampshire regiments which the New Hampshire Assembly resolved to raise on 
receiving news of the Battle of Lexington. Joseph Cilley of Nottingham was ap- 
pointed major of the regiment, and John McDuffee of Rochester, lieutenant colonel. 
See New Hampshire State Papers, XIV (Rolls of Soldiers in the Revolutionary 
War ..., 1), 37. Apparently the writer was in error in naming Dam as lieutenant 
colonel, Several men of this name, however, appear in the Rolls of New Hampshire 
soldiers in the Revolution. — Editor. 
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that Burgoine was stoped at Stilwater by Gen' Gates: and that if the 
Country would turn out spiritedly, he, Burgoin and his Armey might be 
captured. The People were called together, both Old and Young there 
was a general rally, spirited and patriotic addresses were made to them. 
I now well recollect the address mad by Samuel Phillips, full of courage 
and pathos, and the word was given, who will turn out and follow the 
Music? which soon struck up & marched around, Capt John Adams & 
Lieut Co Marble immidiately steped out & followed the Music, and a 
goodly number of young and spirited fellows, followed the two Officers, 
and I among them. We were then addressed again by Samuel Phillips, 
& urged to proceed on the very next Morning, which was agreed to by 
all. And it was, I beliave, proposed by Phillips to make up a Purse 
towards our expenses in traveling on, which was well don & the Money 
given to Capt Adams for the Purpose. We agreed to take Horses & 
rid[e] on the first day, with a Man to bring back the Horses, and we 
did so, and then footed on. Capt Adams Companey were made up from 
the North Parrish of Andover, Bradford & Boxford, upward of 60 in 
number. And an other Companey was from the South Parrish & some 
other towns, under Capt John Abbot, of about the same number, After 
we had passed over the hoosuck Mountains, we came to a small Village 
just at Night, the building|[s] very small, except one, a very good House 
& other out buildings, whin the owner saw us approaching He was seen 
to run into his House and to close all the doors and & Windows. Capt 
Adams haulted the Companey, went to the Door and nocked, but no 
Answer was given, at length the Owner, run up a Window of the upper 
Storey, put out his Head and told the Cap‘ that he should not come in, 
the Capt told him that he & his Men should have quarters in his House 
that Night and that if he did™ open his dowers like a Man & Patriot, he 
would open them for him, and take him and carry him on to head quar- 
ters, considerable altercation ensued, but, he was told that if he would 
behave like a Man he should be well paid for every Thing that he might 
furnish. We all understood that he was a rank Torey, and if the Word 
had been given, his buildings would have been demolished, in short metar 
but at length, he came down and opened the Doors, let the Officers have 
the best Room, furnished them with a good Supper, let the Soldiers 
have the use of his Barn & other out buildings and furnished us with 
Bread Milk, Butter, cheese and fine smoked hams and we slept on the 
Hay in his Barn, the Officers had Beds, The nexte Morning the Com- 
paney was paraded early, and for some reason, they were ordered to 
ground their Arms, and to stand easy. We had in the Companey an 
auquard gawkey kind of a fellow, tho very clever, on whom I loved to 
play rogueish tricks, and while the Companey were then standing, I 
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steped round behind, and as this fellow stood by his gun, gawping as 
usual, I steped in softly took his gun by the brich, drew it back into the 
rear of the Companey, & went round to my place, he did not mis it 
until the Order was given, ‘‘take up Arms,’’ when he stooped down to 
take up his Gun, but it was not there, such a look as he gave then half 
stooping down, caused all that saw it to bust into a broad Laugh, Offi- 
cers not excepted but he went back & took up his Gun being told where 
it was and went to his place, enquiry was mad ‘‘whom it was that had 
don the trick,’’ and the answer given was, ‘‘the greatest rogue in the 
Company’’ but all went off well and I escaped a reprimand from the 
Officers— We then marched on, and were soon ordered to take the right 
hand Road which led to a Place caled Batinkill, which took its name 
from a small River of that name, which emptied into the Hudson nearly 
opposet to Burgoine’s Cantonment and where Gen' Bricket’s Brigade 
were stationed, & about one Mile east of the Hudson, but we could not 
see the Brittish camp for the ground between was covered by a dense 
Wood, but could hear almost a constant discharge of Cannon & Mus- 
kitry, There were several Mills on the Stream, a Saw Mill, grist Mill 
& a cloathing Mill, and a few dwilling Houses on the East side, a tem- 
porary Barrack for the Troops on the west side of the Stream, and a 
plenty of Straw for beding, we reached there a little before Night, and 
after taking some refreshment, & just at Night I took a walk down to 
the River, when there came in a small Guard with about thirty Prisoners 
taken from the Enemy that afternoon. they were mostly miserable 
looking Canadians, and not having any proper Guard-house, they were 
stowed into a small dirty Room, Straw was given them, but there was not 
room enough for them to lie down, they swore bitterly & wanted some- 
thing to eat. I understood some of their Language. I returned to my 
Barrack and slept soundly, being very tired. The next Morning I went 
again down to the Guardhouse, where there was brought in two Prison- 
ers taken that Morning, they were Officers Servants, who had come out 
to cut Grass with their Knives under the fences & heges, for their Mas- 
ters Horses, which were starving One of them was an Irish Man, 
and as cross as a Bear, & swore bitterly, and said that if any one had 
told him, that he would be a Prisoner this Morning, he would have spit 
in his face by jesus. The other was a Son of one of the Officers, about 
14 Year of age, had a Lieutenants Commission, dressed in the British 
Uniform, and appeared much greived, was very polite, answered, directly 
any questions put to him and without any apparent reserve. & I talked 
with him a good deal. I could but pitty him, but could not release him. 
They were soon taken before the Officers for examination, and I saw 
them not afterwards. And this shows how closely Burgoyne’s Armey 
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were penned up at Saratoga at that time. They had no Forrage for 
their Horses, nor Rations for themselves. The last Battles had been 
fought at Bemises Heights a day or two before we had reached our sta- 
tion, and were fought by Gen' Burgoy|n]e in person, where he lost 
many Men, and several valuable Officers, Gen' Frazier was then killed.* 
My Brother Jacob was in that battle and received a wound by a musket 
ball in his left Shoulder, which loged und[er] the Shoulder blade & 
never was extracted, an other Man near him was shot through the Body 
at the same time and were left on the field. On the 16 of October, at 
night we drew rations and were notified to be ready early on the next 
Morn’ to march to Stillwater, so we boiled our Meet and had our pro- 
visions all in our Paiks ready. And early in the Morn’ were paraded 
and marched off, and about Nine Oclock we were halted on a fine Plain, 
a dence Wood on our left hand, and were told that we should have 
twenty Minutes To take our breakfast. And it was my turn to cook for 
the Mess. We struck up a fire by a larg Stump, on with Kittle, to make 
some hasty Pudding, & an other Kettle to heat water to steep some Tea, 
all was done as quick as possible. & when don I took a long Board from 
a Fence, lade one end on the fence & the other on a stump, took off my 
Kittle of Pudding, turned it out in six Piles on the Board, had my Tea 
steeped, then gave notice that Breakfast was ready, when the Mess came 
& saw the Pudding on a Board, it made some sport, we had Sugar in our 
Packs which we used with our Pudding & Tea, (our Meat had been 
cooked) we ate as fast as possible, expecting every moment to hear the 
drums beating, and we had not fairly don, when the Drums were beating 
to arms, to armes, some had not more than half don, but were driven to 
the ranks, and we marched on to Stillwater, reached there about 12 ok. 
The World seemed to be full of Troops, and all in motion. We took an 
ellivated piece of Ground, where we could very plainly see Bur- 
goy|[n]e’s encampment. There was a Bridge placed across the River, of 
buoyant logs, and Planks laid on them, and each end fastened to the 
Shores. Gen! Gates’s headquarters was directly opposite to us, on the 
West side of the River, at a short distance from it, It was noticed that 
a Man mounted a white Horse at Gates’ Markee & rode off on a full 
eanter up the Road toward Burgoynes Encampment, we could see him 
as he rose over the undulating Ground at a considerable distance, and 
it was rumered that Gen' Gates had sent in his Ultimatum, to Gen’ 
Burgoyn, That if the Articles were not immediately signed & returned 
to him, He would fall upon him on all quarters, The troops on the West 
side were all in commotion, but it was not long before we saw the white 


2 The second battle of Bemis Heights, or Freeman’s Farm, oceurred Oct. 7, 1777. 
General Fraser was among the slain. — Editor. 
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Horse returning upon a full run, and as soon as the Messenger reached 
Gates’s Markee, the News flew that the Capitulation was signed, and 
that the Troops were laying down their Armes to come out, and soon we 
saw them coming.* Gen' Gates’ Troops were arranged on both sides of 
the Road, Drums & Fifes playing Yankee doodle, Cannon roaring in all 
quarters, the whol World seemed to be in motion, Officers lost all com- 
mand over the Soldiers, if they attempted it, we ran across the Bridge. 
I got as near to Gen' Gates’ Markee as I could for the Crowd, and saw 
Gen' Burgoyne & Suit ride up, and dismount and go into Gen' Gates’ 
Markee, and soon the Van of the Prisoners made their appearance, The 
Hesson Troops came first with their Baggage on Horses that were mere 
Skelletins, not able apparently to bear the wait of their own Carkeses. 
These Troops had some Women, who wore short Petty coats, bare footed, 
& bare Leged, with huge Packs on their backs, some carrying a child & 
leading an other or two, They were silent, civil, and looked quite sub- 
dued. The English Troops followed, and were cross and impudent 
enough, they crossed the River that Night and encamped on a level 
Ground near the River, where they drew Rations and Cooked their 
suppers, they were very hungry, it was said that they had not drawn 
full Rations for several days, before the surrender, they had been cooped 
up in close quarters without Forrage for their Horses or Rations for the 
Troops. 

Gen' Bricket’s division was appointed to guard the Prisoners down to 
Boston, and of course we took a position near them, I went into the 
British Camp that Eve’, & because acquainted with several young Lads 
of about my Age, pleased with them, and they seemed to be pleased with 
me, & said that we were no longer Enemies. I traded with them. We 
had drawn Rations that Eve’, some Whiskey & other articles which I 
sold to the Soldiers & got Silver Money, which was a rare article with us. 
We sleaped on the Ground that Night without any covering other than 
our Blankets. We marched the next Morning as soon as the Troops 
could be arranged. I was in the Section that formed the Van Guard, 
an other Section followed the Prisoners to drive them all forward, and 
on the third or fourth day at Night we were in a new & wild country, 
where there was but few horses & very small, we could git no quarters 
to cover us, the Wether cold, and a Storm approaching. A Gent, told 

° The first that we saw coming were a small number on the Road near the River, 
partially covered by Trees, and we thought that they were Armed Troops, and that 


the Capitulation was a mere Ferce, but it turned out to be a small Party sent down 
for Provisions for some part of the vanquished Troops before they could come out, 


as they had had no Rations that Day and but half rations for several days before 


the Day of surrender. This I believe was true, as some of the Hessions came out 
with the Biscuit in their hands crumping it as they marched on. — Author. 
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us that he had a Cutdown about 20 rods East of the Road where there 
was large Piles of Logs & Stuff, which we might set fire too & be comfort- 
able through the Night, we went there, set fire to many of those huge 
Piles which made a tremendous heat, had no supper, rolled ourselves 
up in our Blankets and lie down on the Ground, feet toward the fire, 
and it began to snow, I was soon fast asleep, and in the Morning when 
I awoke I was covered with snow five or six inches deep, the fires had 
principaly gon down, but was set to other piles & we breakfasted on 
raw Pork, cold Beef & Bread, had no Camp utensils there to cook any- 
thing in. We paraded soon and led off the Troops, We reached North- 
hampton just at Night, got into good quarters and it came on to rain, 
and rained all the next Day. and all were very glad & willing to rest. 
I did not look over the Place much by reason of the rain. There was 
quite a Row got up there, between the British troops and the american 
Guard, the americans not having their Arms were about on a par with 
the British, and fought with clubs brickbats and fists, but the American 
Officers rushed into the thickest of them, with their Swords & Cutlasses 
& some of the british were badly wounded, some were nocked down by 
the Cutlasses Some of the british Officers took an active part in quell- 
ing the Riot. but the Guard soon were there with Arms & Bayonets 
fixed & pushed the british back over the line, beyond which they had no 
right to advance, some of them were obstinate & were wounded by the 
bayonets, I recollect of seeing Capt Abbot with his long Sword ecuting & 
slashing over the heads of the british with great spirrit, for he was the 
Officer of the Day, There was an Officer, generally a Captain, detailed 
every Day, with under Officers & Men called the Officer of the Day, who 
sat Senturies at the Gen'* quarters at Night, & at other places, to keep 
order through the Night. On an open square in the town, the Butchers 
were killing Beef for the Armey. & on tricing up a lard Ox, the cross 
Pole cracked, as if to brake, Capt Abbot standing by cried »ut, “‘take 
care take care it is going to crack’’ a British Officer stainding near, said 
to the Cap‘ ‘‘going to crack, I should think it was going to brake’’ the 
Cap‘ gave him an indignant look and walked off. The next day was 
fair & we crossed the River over to Hadley, which took up most of the 
day, the rear Guard did not pass over until near Night. These two 
Towns were very beautiful. I recollected them on our march up. was 
highly pleased with them, and with the arbanity of the People, which 
was accorded to us again on our return, more fully than before, having 
accomplished so compleatly the object for which we went up, and this 
was accorded to us, generally throw the Country. We then couter 
marched, as it was called, we took the Rere & the former rere Guard 
took the Van. The rear was said to be the hardest & the most trouble- 
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some. they had to push the British on at point of the Bayonet. the 
Hessons were peaceable & orderly. We marched on to Cambridge Com- 
mons near the collages, and were there dismissed. The Prisoners went 
into the old Barracks on Prospect and Winter Hills, which had formerly 
been erected for the Yankee Troops, while the British hild Boston. I 
now find, that we reached Battenkilns the 29" of September marched to 
Stillwater on the 17 of October the day on which Gen' Burgoyne sur- 
rendered, marched with the Prisoner Troops on the 18" and arrived at 
Cambridge on the 6" of Nov" and were 20 Days on the march down. 
Then each one had to shirk for himself and it was near Night, we 
stubed on a short distance and found quarters for the Night in a Barn 
reached home the next day, to relate to our friends the whol Story. And 
a good one we had to relate. Having seen a large & well equiped British 
Armey of about eight thousand, surrender as prisoners of War and 
leaving on the field the finest & largest park of Artilery that ever was 
seen in America, with all their Carts Timbrels & Veicles for the convey- 
ance of their Amonition was a great & pleasing novelty in deed. And 
the first British Armey that ever had surrendered to any Nation, as it 
was said. I had forgotten to mention that on our way up we passed 
over the Ground where Gen! Starks at Benington fought & took a Boddy 
of the Hesson Troops, which had been sent out from Burgoyne’s Armey, 
to procure Forrage & Provision, this was the first check that Burgoy|n]e 
met, from the Americans, during his march from Caneda. Here he lost 
about eight hundred of the best Hesson Troops. We extracted some 
salls from the seattering trees standing on the battle field as memorials 
of the fortunate battle, These Prisoners were distributed abought the 
country, several of them came to Andover, & worked with old Eq’ 
Phillips, and were very sedate, sober, & temperate Men, attended Meet- 
ing every Sabbath, dressed in their Uniforms with their huge cocked up 
hats, They had a seat assigned them, & when they went in, all Kneald 
down in the attitude of Prayer, for a few moments, and were attentive 
and devotional throug out.* 

| then worked with my Father on the Farm until the next Season, 
when on about the last of August 1778 I enlisted as a Musician with a 

‘One of these Hessions who worked with Phillips, with whom I had some ac- 
quaintanee after he knew that I had been where [he] was taken a Prisoner, asked 
me whether I saw at the Northerly part of the Battle Ground, or a little distance 
from it, a small, high round Hill? I told him that I did And that it appeared to 
have something on the Top of it, as tho some thing like a Brestwork had been made 
there he said that there was a Brestwork of Rales from a Frence near by, to 
secure the Troops against musket balls, and that there he was made a Prisoner. 


And they had a Man in it who was very tall, more so than any other in the little Fort, 
and that he, the tall Man, was told, to keep down & not let his head be above the 
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Number of other young Men, and went on to Rhode Island, to take it 
from the British, who invested the whol Island at that time, at that 
time, Gen' john Sullivan was commander in chief. Generals Lafeate, 
Green and Wain were there. We went onto the Island about the first 
of September. and were in the companey commanded by Cap‘ Walloon, 
and the Regiment of Col® Wordsworth. We drew Tents and were en- 
camped at first on the North end of the Island, in Tents and had the 
most tremendous South East Storm of Wind & Rain, that I ever saw, 
every tent and Markee were blown down in the Night. & the Rain poring 
down in torrents, all turned out, trying to pitch their Tents but the 
Wind & Rain was so severe that the Pins could not hold for a single 
moment, at length we took our Bayonets and put them through the 
Loops & down into the Ground their whol length, which held the Tent 
up, others did not do so. and in the Morning, not a Tent or Markee was 
standing in the Regiment excepting ours, and all laying under their 
Tents flat on the Ground, drenched to the Skin by the Rain, And it con- 
tinued till the afternoon, so that not a fire could be kindled or any thing 
until just at Night. But the Tents and Markees were gotten up & made 
to stand, but all were as wet as Rain could make them, and very hungery 
and cold, but got some relief then. had Firs and cooked our Breakfast 
Dinner & Supper all together, Soldier like, and contented. We stayed 
there a few Days, and then marched down towards Newport, and in- 
vested it on the Land side, by a line acrosst the Island, and approached 
the British Lines by regular movements, and soon cooped them up in 
close quarters & expected assistance from the French Fleet, expected to 
arrive, Colonel Wardsworth had a position assigned him, nearly down 
to the British Lines on the East side of the Island. here we pitched 
our Tents on a good dry piece of Ground, and while there, the Regiment 
was paraded one Day & marched toward the North part of the Island. 
about two miles, no one knew where, or for what purpose we were going, 
except the Officers probably did. We came to a level Plane near to a 
large Oak Tree, here the Regt formed into a hollow square, partly en- 
closing the Tree, soon there came a Horse-Cart, with a Man in it, seting 
on his Coffin, & a Rope round his Neck. We then Knew for what pur- 
pose we were there, to keep Order wile the convict was to be hung. 
The Cart drove und[er] the Tree the Rope thrown over an Arm of the 
Tree, the Cart drove from under him, when he droped about four feet 
and soon expired, was cut down & berried under the Tree, a disgusting 
transaction to me. And we marched back to our Station. After this I 


Brst work and that he answere to it, ‘‘that Yankey Balls wouldnt kill him,’’ and 
didn’t set down, and that in a few moments a Ball from the Yankey Gun hit him 
in the Head, & killed him instatly, and they all surrendered immediately. — Author. 
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was with a considerable portion of the Regt detached & marched over 
toward the South part of the Island just at Night, & took a Position a 
little in advance of our Lines, to watch the Scouting Parties of the 
Enemy, We went into a field which had a high Stonewall on the South 
& West sides, Sentinels were set out in advance of the Troops, the 
Troops lie down on the Grass, with their Arms, Gen' La feeate came & 
took the command of the Party, about Midnigh[t] one of our Senturies 
was alarmed by a Scouting Party, the Sentinel haled, & as soon as he 
haled the Party fired a Volly at him but did not hit him, he returned the 
fire, and said that he heard them ery out, and was sure that he hit some 
of them. This roused the Party and were ordered up to the Wall, and 
to push it down till they could fire over it with a level Gun which was 
quick don, but the party fled, was heard of no more, tho a small Party 
was sent out, who advanced as far as prudence dictated, saw nothing and 
returned. The Troops stood in their places by the Wall the rest of the 
Night, and in the Morn we returned to our quarters again. 

Count De Estang came in with his Fleat. But as he knew that the 
English Fleat were out in pursuit of him, and might come in and block- 
ade him in there, he could not be prevailed on to stay, he chose to meet 
them at Sea, if he must at all, then, Prudence dictated & he fired a 
Salute & sailed out with his whol Fleat, And soon a British Fleat came 
in [and] attempted to invest the whol Island, some on both sides, 
Those on the West side got up nearly to bristol Ferry. Gen' Sullivan 
well knew his fate and began a retreat directly, and the British followed 
our Troops fought them all day on a retreat under Gen Green, Wane 
& LaFeatt. In the afternoon, Col® Wardsworth received orders to go 
with his Regiment and attact a small Body of Hissons, he informed us 
of it immediately and ordered the Soldiers to take off their Packs & lay 
them down then marched the Reg' a few paces forward of the Packs 
ordered them to load their Arms, and that if any were sick and not able 
to go into battle, they might go back and take care of the Baggage. Two 
only, out of Regiment went back, one, an Old Man, & was very sick 
the other a robust well looking young Man, & trembling like an Aspen 
leaf, and he was hooted at, I then thought that I should rather be shot, 
than to be in his place I well recollect, one of my comrads, Wilson, on 
loading his gun, put in two Catridges, & as he ramed it down said to 
me, ‘‘Ile be dam‘ if I dont give them a good grist the first time”’ 
Marched dow[n] & attacted the Hessons gave them one discharge, and 
they returned the fire, and they fled, those who could, for some were left 
on the Ground, the Regt was then ordered back. The battle then was 
very hot on the South part of the Island. Two long brass nine pound- 
ers, were on the Hill just back of us, were playing on the Enemy with 
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very great effect, the Wadding from them, fell into our ranks, and we 
could see the effect of the Balls on the ranks of the Enemy, The wounded 
of our Troops were brought a long close by us, in all possible shapes, 
And wile we lie there a Number of the Enemy were taken Prisoners and 
among them, there was an American, from our Troops who had dezerted, 
and knowing his fate, as soon as he should be distinguished, after the 
Party had surrendered, shot at the col° and wounded him on his arme, 
that distinguished him. And a number of Officers formed a Court Mar- 
shel on the spot, and he was shot, two balls passed through his head, 
carried off all the upper part of his head, one went through his Body, 
all this was don near to us, And after he was shot, I went to the place 
to see him, The file of Men who shot him, fired while advancing and they 
were so near to him, when they fired, that the Powder blacked his face, 
This shows how hardened Soldiers are in time of War, I felt it myself, 
I went to the Man that had been shot, there an auful Object to view, 
but was not So to me at that time as I viewed the mangled Corps without 
much human feeling.’ The fighting ceased a little before Night, except 
the Ships that went up on the West side of the Island, continued firing 
at the Batteries on that Shore. We then marched up to the North end 
of the Island, and were ordered to pitch our Tents, which we did, but 
we did not like this, for we all felt that we shoud be Prisoners the next 
Morn’, for the Ship on the eastern side, was in plane sight, and that if 
the wind should be favorable, she would come up and command the 
Ferry, and it would be impossible for us to escape. I felt willing to 
fight, but was not willing to be made a Prisoner. However our pitching 
our Tents, at that time, was only a Show, for as son as it was dark, we 
were ordered to strike our Tents, and marched off down to the Ferry, & 
into large Boats and crossed the |water] to the maine Land in safety, 
and glad was I. We there pitched Tents again and sleped in safety. 
The whole Armey and every Gun & Article that belonged to it, was 
gotten off that Night, not a Man or thing left behind. It was said that 
Gen! Sulivan managed the retreat most admirably. The British gained 

5 There was four Men selected to shoot him under the direction of an Officer, and 
they fired by the word of command as they were advancing on a quick step, the 
Criminal was blind folded and caused to kneel down, two balls went through his 
head and one through his Body, they must have been very near to him when they 
fired, for the Powd[er] from the muzzels of their Guns blacked his face. I had 
the curiosity to go to the spot after he was shot. The whole of his Head was blown 
off except the bare face, two Men were digging a grave to bury the Corps, and when 
they had got it barely deep enough to cover the Body, they took it up to lay it in, 
and the wind quackeled in the throat of the Corps, and one of the Men said ‘‘dam 


you hold your tongue now ’tis too late for you to say a Word.’’ This will show the 
hardness, and the unfeelingness of Soldiers in the time of War. — Author. 
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no advantage of him during the retreat. On the next Morn’ we saw the 
British Troops march into Cutskill Fort. They had one Cannon which 
they fired at us several times, as we lay very thick on the Maine, but the 
Balls did not reach us, but fell short into the Water and the Soldiers 
shouted on the Maine every time they fired. We then marched off to 
a place called Parkipey, Pitched our Tents there and stayed there until 
the time of our enlistment expired and were discharged. And I re- 
turned hom & worked on the Farm with my Father until the Year 1780, 
There came an Order for a certain number of Men to be drafted from 
each Town, to recruit the Main Armey about New York. And I enlisted 
as a drummer with others to make up the Number. Some time in june 
1780, I do not recollect how many from the Town, but from the Com- 
paney to which I belonged there was taken about Nine or ten. And we 
marched on to a place called Cloverack, on the Hudson River, but there 
was no Officer there to receive us, nor could we draw Provisions, But 
were billeted out, To the Dutch farming Houses by a Dutch Officer, We 
stayed there several days. The owner was a very old Man he did noth- 
ing but sat out on the Stoop, & smoak his pipe. his Son carried on the 
Farm, and was taking in his Crop of Wheat with two large Horses in 
a Wagon & stacking it near his Barn, under a moveable Roof which was 
new to me. Had four Posts sat into the ground and about fifteen feet 
high The Roof placed between was histed up and fastened with Pins, 
as the[y] piled in the shieves of Wheat, but|t] ends outward until the 
Roof was raised to the top of the Posts, and lowered again as they took 
the Wheat off to thrash it. And this was performed in the farm by a 
Mashine moved by Horses, which he had many and a Span worked till 
Noon, then another Span taken out, and when a Span were put up, I 
saw a half Bushel of the Wheat taken from the Pile and given to two 
Horses at once I remarked that it was too much, the Man answered that 
they would not eat more than they wanted, and never too much. This 
Man had a very smart Wife, but the most infarnel scold that I ever saw, 
and would swear most profanely. Angalls, one of our Mess who under- 
stood some of the Language used to tell us what she said, & some times 
very quere when swearing at her little servant Girl. As the Troops 
came in daily Our Mess had a Billet to go to an other House, and when 
we got there, no one was at home, but an Old Lady. We gave her the 
Billet or offered it and told her that we wanted something to eat, but 
she said, ‘‘no fe ston, no fe ston,’’ which was in English, ‘‘I dont un- 


derstand I dont understand’’, This was about Noon, and soon the 
Old Man eame in, with his Sons & Daughters, from their work cradling 
Wheat. He took the Billet, read it, and said ‘‘Yes my good fellows, 
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you shall live with me, I have plenty, good Bread, good Supann® & 
Milk, but you must not kill my Poultry, nor rob my Cucumbers’’ We 
told him that we would do no such thing, but that [we] would protect 
all his Property, and prevent the Soldiers from milking his Cows or 
robing any thing from his Barn or Garden. the old Man seemed to be 
pleased, Ordered a table to be sat for us and which was soon don and 
filled with good Bread smoked Ham, Cucumbers, Supann and sweet Milk. 
We boarded there sometime and maintained the best conditions with the 
whole Family. The Old Lady could understand us then very well, and 
we fairly well. had a plenty of Buckwheat Cakes, cooked in a frying- 
Pan & very nice, which the Girls well understood, And that we had 
lodging much better than in Camp. And when the Trops were all in, 
We were marched off down to West Point, and were quartered in Bar- 
racks at Fort Arnold. Gen' Arnold then Commander of the Point 
which is on the West side of the River, but he had his headquarters on 
the East side. But I have forgoten to mention that while boarding 
there with the Old Dutch Man, we used to go out to the Field where he 
and his two Sons & two Daughters were at Work cradling the Wheat, 
the two females binding it up into Shieves, and would bind it as fast as 
the two Mails could Cradle it. He had 50 Acres of Wheat in one Field, 
A large Space on the Point is quite levil tho very high above the Water. 
At the foot of the declivity right below the Fort, there was a monstrous 
Chain stretched across the River on buoyant Logs, & well secured at the 
ends to the Shore, at this Place the River turns in a Westerly direction 
up to the Point of Crow Mountain, and then turns in a Northly diree- 
tion. The Mountains on the South & West sides of the Plain are quite 
high and steep especialy on the South on which is Fort Putnam, the 
Barracks in which we were quartered, had been left extremely dirty, & 
very infected with Millions of Fleas & other Insects. and on the de- 
clivity west of the Barracks, there was a large flat Rock, the surface 
was nearly level, And on a very hot Evening I proposed to the Mess to 
take our Blankets and Packs and before the Tattoo should beet, & go 
down and sleep on the Rock, and to have one Nights comfort, & they all 
directly agreed to do so, and at the pr[o]pper time we all went, and 
soon all were fast asleep. But a little past midnight, were roused by 
tremendous Thunder and Lightning, the question then was, how should 
we get into the Barracks, for if the Sentinals should see us and hale, 
on their discovering us, it would not do to run, for then they would fire, 
and if we should submit, then we should be put under guard. I told 
them that we could creep on our hands & knees and when the Lightning 


6 Corn meal, or mush. The word supan (variously spelled) is supposed to be of 
Algonquin origin. — Editor. 
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flashed, lay still, and when it was dark, creep on, And that one of the 
Pickets at the corner of the Fort was loos, and that we could take it up 
& then creep in undiscovered, but that we must be careful when the 
sentinal was walking towards that corner, to lay still, so we creaped on 
& when the Lightening flashed we could see the Sentinel, very planely, 
on the Rampart & near to us. We got to the Pickets, I got hold of the 
loos one but could not rais it, until one next to me got hold with me, we 
then raised it out and all creped in safely, & got into the Barracks 
safely, & glad we all were, for the Lightning & Rain was tremendous, 
At an other time several of us, obtained liberty of absence and were 
determined to go up to the Sumit of Crow Mountain, We sat out & 
accomplished the Task, and on the way up the Oilnuts lay in the crevises 
of the Rocks in Bushels which had fallen from the Trees growing on the 
declivity of the Mount, on which we feasted and then went to the Summit 
and while on the summit, there was a Thunder Cloud of great volume 
and dencity came over us, rushing over with the most tremendous 
Lightening & Rain We had to stay & take it, The Cloud about us & 
over us, was very dence and dark. we could see but a very short dis- 
tance, and were as wet as rain could make us, Thunder tremendous & 
Lightening vivid about us, runing a long on the ground as tho attracted 
by the Rocks The Specticle was truly Sublime, however much the 
Danger, were in, we did not seem to contemplate, as we escaped from 
the Lightening. The dence Cloud passed over and fell below the Top 
of the Mountain, and spread over the Plain, covering it entirely from 
our view. The Sun shineing upon it, presented a Specticle truly sublime 
& terrific, not easily diseribed. A small space on the ‘‘top of the Mount’ 
was about level having a few stunted Trees. The East End next the 
River very precipitus. There had been a large round Rock, in the 
shape of an Egg sitting on the big end, as large as a common Haystack 
and that one Man could put his Shoulder to it and rock it. General Put- 
nam had caused it to be rolled down the Presipice, which carried with it 
all the projecting Rocks & Trees, making a Path from the Top of the 
Mountain to the River. We could see the clear path it had made, and 
at low Water could see the monstrous Rock. We descended the Moun- 
tain and returned to the Barracks, And were told that the Lightning, 
Thunder, and Rain had been tremendous on the Plain. At another time 
we obtained leave to go up the River in a Boat under the pretence of 
getting Wood. We went up some distance and landed at a Dutchman’s 
Farm, his buildings were on high ground some distance from the River, 
& a large Peach Orchard occupied the declivity excepting a small space 
by the River. And we agreed that two of us should go to the House, 
and buy some of his best apples, while the others should fill their Packs 
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from the Peach Orchard. And as I did™ like stealing I with an other 
went to the House, found the Oner, he took us back into his apple 
Orchard, was willing to sell us apples as he loved Money, And we selected 
such as we liked, and paid for them, he was liberal in his price, and 
seemed to be pleased. And we pushed off down to the Boat, and there 
we found the rest of the Crew, with their Packs full of the best Rarripes 
and Malicatoons, that ever saw. We took the Boat & pushed off down 
to the Point, did not get much Wood. And then we feasted on the 
Fruit, with our Friends, and imparted some to the Officers, such as we 
preferred, but did™ let them into the secret, how we obtained them. An 
other Incident happened. There had been two Dragoons, arrested and 
put under Guard, accused of stealing, from the public Store, but had not 
been tryed by a Court Martial. And the Companey they belonged to 
had been removed down below the Point; The Prisoners taked off their 
Uniform to keep it nice, and put on an undress, nor had they shaved 
since being confined, of course they looked shabby, And one day, two 
of their Comrades came up to see them & obtained leave, by a written 
Order, to go into the Guard house which on being shone to the Sentury 
at the Door, were permited to pass in, and while there, contrived the 
plot, They shaved the two Prisoners, put on their Uniform, caused 
them to walk out by the Sentury, he thinking them to be the same two 
that went in with the Order, and they walked out through the Gate of 
the Fort by the Sentury there, and continued their course down the 
Road. the Plot was not discovered until they had got down near the 
Woods below the plains, nor until the two other Dragoons came out with 
their written Order which the Sentinel was obliged to acknowledge or 
grant. This mad a Stir The Adjutant had a Horse there, which he 
mounted and rode after the escapes. I ran to the Gate of the Fort and 
climbed up to the Top of the Posts of the Gate, where I could see two 
Men, and as soon as they saw the Adjutant on Horseback in pursuit, they 
took to the Woods & made their escape. for the Adjutant could not 
follow them into the Woods on Horseback, amongst the thick Trees, 
Bushes, & Rocks; and he came back empty. This made some sport, for 
the Plot was well carried out. And I heard no more of it. On the 
Plain, there was a Hollow of an Oval shape a little in advance of the 
Fort, the longest diameter, East & West and about six rods over, where 
the Soldiers were ordered to throw all their filth and dirt, in order to 
fill it up, it was said. And while there, Three Soldiers who had been 
condemned to be shot; were brought to that Place and stood at the West 
end. The Troops were paraded, and occupied the North and South sides 
of the Hollow, the Crimenals were blind-folded and caused to neal down 
on their Knees at the West end facing the East, where prayers were had. 
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An other Band of Soldiers, about Thirty, were on the east side of the 
Hollow, at a distance from it, and having their Guns loaded with Ball 
catrages, and instructed, no doubt, how to do, by an Officer who com- 
manded them as no Words of Command were to be given audibly. but 
three motions of his Sword, by the commanding Officer signifying, 
Make ready, Take aim, Fire. and soon they marched up silently to the 
East End of the Hollow, & by the three motions of the Officer’s Sword, 
the Band mad{e] ready, took aim, and fired, very exactly together, whin 
the Criminals died instantly, But I was told afterward, that this Band 
did not load their own Guns, but it was don for them & that one half 
was loaded with Ball, the other half with blank Cartrages and that the 
Band was told so, that no one knew whether he fired a Blank or a Ball 
Cartrage, and that they were directed to take direct aim, that the 
Criminals might suffer the less,— A maloncally disagreeable sight to 
behold, But we were all obliged to be present and could not but see it. 
And at an other time the Troops were paraded & marched out on the 
Plain, and formed into a hollow square round a Post sat into the Ground, 
and three or four Criminals were brought there who had been Court 
Marshaled, and ordered to be whiped a certain Number of Lashes each, 
with Cat-o-nine-tales, And they were striped and twisted up with Cords, 
by their hands to the Post, and whiped, One after the Other, most 
cruelly. A hard harted Officer, standing by with his drawn Sword, and 
bawling out to those who did the duty ‘‘lay it on you Rascal, lay it on’’! 
the poor fellows cringing & wreathing, and crying out for Merey. I do 
not know, which of the transactions effected me the most, whether those 
who were shot dead at once, or those who were so cruelly whiped, which 
I considered a raseally and infamous practice. But which was well re- 
linquished before the Revolution ended.” But every thing was out of 
Order on the Point. Parties of the Troops were detached and sent out 
some foraging, some into the Mountains choping Wood, some one way, & 
some an other, I know not on what, pretence. Some times, there were 
but few of our Company on the Point, and of our Mess only myself and 
a black Man the cook, for several Days together, Cannon were dis- 
mounted and the pretence of repairing the Carriages &e, &e, This was 
noticed by some, and spoken of, but very cautiously. I recollect of hear- 
ing an Officer say, that all was not right, but I did not then know to what 
he particularly alluded, But soon after this, the Riddle was explained, 
to the surprise of all. The news came, that Gen' Arnold had gone off 
down the River, in his Boat, and on board the Vulter, a British armed 





7 Apparently this is an error. The practice of whipping soldiers for dereliction of 
duty continued to prevail in the United States army for almost half a century after 
the Revolution. — Editor. 
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Ship then lying just below Stoney Point. And it so happened, that Gen! 
Washington and his Suit, were on their way from Rhode-Island and 
reached Arnolds quarters about Noon. Where he expected to dine with 
Gen' Arnold. Then and there he heard the sad Tidings. and he ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Whom can we Trust’’? I beleave that They dined with Mrs, 
Arnold, and then came over on the Point, When for the first time I saw 
Gen' Washington He rode round the Point, took a View of all, with Gen’ 
Wane, & hastened off down to head quarters, and sent on Troops to 
defind the Point as fast as they could come. Much activity prevaled 
during the afternoon & Night in making preparation to contend, and 
repel the Enemy if they should come. This was confidently expected. 
A little before Sundown Mager Andree was broat on to the Point. I 
was on the quay when the Guard landed with him, One of My Mess- 
mates was on the Guard, to which he was first carried when taken, and 
the same Guard conducted him to the Point under the command of an 
Officer by the name of a janieson, a Major. My Messmate told me much 
about it, how, and when, Andree was brought to the Guard in the Night, 
by the Three Men who took him, that he was examined & searched, and 
that the Papers, which he took from Arnold, were found in his boots, 
which explained the Treachery of Arnold, which he intended to accom- 
plish, and to deliver up the Point, the strongest Hold, in the United 
States, to the Enemy for Money. The Troops were all out & placed to 
the best advantage, & stood to the Lines the whol Night, & had Pikes in 
their hands. I had a Pike as it was called given to me, to defend the 
Lines, if the Enemy should come & attempt to scale the Walls, having 
Ladders or otherwise The Pikes were, a piece of Wood about eight feet 
long, made round & smooth, larger than a Rake-handle with an Iron 
blade on the End about ten Inches long, pointed, & flat, with sharp edges. 
Once in the Night, I was called off with several others & required to go 
into the Magazine, to bring out cartridges, for the Cannon &e, Lights 
were carried in, & open, no Lantons which was very hazadous. If a 
spark fell on the scattered powder, All must have been into Eternity 
in an Instant, I felt in more danger than I would have felt in Battle. 
The Magazine was wholly under Ground, covered with large hewn Tim- 
ber and covered [with] a Body of Earth & flat Rocks to make it proof 
against Bum Shals, During the Night there was an Alarm That the 
Enemy were approaching in great force. This caused a great bustle 
for a time, all to quarters, Cannon loaded, & also Muskits, in order to 
receive them with the true Spirit of resestance, but it turned out to be 
alarge Virginia Regiment of regular Troops, ordered up by Washington, 
and had marched all Night, in order to reach the Point before Daylight, 
as it was confidently expected that there would be an Attack. 
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I saw Andree again the next Morning. I was permited to go to the 
Window of the Room, where he was confined, Window being up, He was 
pacing the Room, did not appear to notice me, And no doubt was con- 
templating his fate, which he very well understood. He left the Point 
that Day & was conducted down, near to headquarters, Where he was 
tried by a Court Marshal as a Spy, condemned as a Spy and hung as a 
Spy. I did not go down to see him executed, altho some of my Com- 
rades did. It would not have been an agreeable sight to me, altho I 
knew that he was a Spy. While on the Point we frequently went down 
the declivity on the East side of the Plain, to Gen' Cozicusco’s garden 
to pr[a]jetice in Music. It was said that the Polish Gen' took great 
delight in the cultivation of it. It was a delightful place, then, but no 
doubt had deteriorated much after he left the Point. We went there 
to practice in Martial Music because it was out of the sight and hearing 
of the Camp. The business of the Camp went on in the usual regular 
manner, at this time, I recollect that after standing through the Night 
to the lines with my Pike, that in the Morning when we were permited 
to go to our Barracks I took my Pike with me, and as no inquiry was 
made about it, I cut off the handle, keeping about five feet in length 
with the blade. Wint into Laboratory, borroed a file, and filed it off 
smooth & sharp, at the Edges & Point, and pollished it bright, scraped 
the handle all round & smooth, and took it whin I was discharged & 
carried it home, as a Memorial of what took place on the Point by the 
Treachery of the infamous Arnold. When I went to the Laboratory I 
saw Men cutting Files. A new and interesting thing to me then, The 
piece of Steel was forged out into form, then softened by some process, 
so that it cut easily. Then laid upon a large Block of lead, and with 
sharp chissels driven with a hammer of about four Pounds weight, they 
cut the files with great rappidity. & apparently with ease. I stood by 
and saw one side of a large File cut, & then turned over to cut the other 
side. An other Man was cuting three Cornered files, they told me that 
after being cut the files were hardened again, I do not now recollect of 
any Incidents taking place after that which I have related until we were 
discharged nor do I recollect precisely the time at which we were dis- 
charged. but I believe it was about the last of November. I know that 
we suffered much in traveling home in cold and stormy weather, having 
to sleep in Barns on Hay or Straw, sometimes very cold and uncom- 
fortable, but we all stood it out, except one of my Mess, by the name of 
Coulton, was taken very sick, and we were obliged to leave him at a 
Hospital, but have forgoten in what Town, I was loath to leave him for 
he was a very clever young Man. I offered to stay with him but [the] 
Superentendent told me that it was of no use, and that I could not draw 
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Rations if I stayed, and that my Friend should be well taken care of & 
have the best attendance, and so I left him, and reached home in a few 
days after in safety, My Messmate got well and reached his home in 
two or three Weeks after, and he told me that he suffered very much the 
first Night from violent pain, but that he received the best & kindest 
attention, especially from an Old Lady an Attendant there. 

Thus in the Year 1780, in the Autumn, I found myself at home again 
and at work on the Farm with my Father. He had raised that Season 
a Larg Crop of Rye, Corn & Flax all of which was to be taken care of 
during the Winter. The Rye to be thrased out, cleaned up, & put away 
into Bins, &e. The Indian corn was put into a Building fited for the 
purpos, with propper Bins for drying & seasoning the corn, while on the 
Cobb, and with a good floor for thrashing it out when wanted, so we had 
work enough to do through the Winter, in taking care of Corn & grane, 
breaking & swingling out the Flax, geting up Wood sufficient for the 
Winter and the comming Summer, and to take propper Care of the 
Stock of Cows Calves Oxen, Sheep & Lambs, and a large Flock of Poul- 
try. To go to Mill with grests of Corn, Rye & Oats, care of several Hogs 
in the Pen fating, and the store Hogs at large, & a good Bullock fating 
for Beef, Then Killing off the Hogs & Poultry, going to market with 
the same, making up a Load with corn & Rye, for the Team. I went to 
Market several times with my Father, to Salem, during the Winter with 
the Team seting out just at Night and traveling all Night, so as get into 
the Market in good season in the Morning, and some of the Nights were 
intolerably cold, but I never got frost-bitten in the least degree. We 
sold off our Load very soon, & got a plenty of Ginger Bread which satis- 
fyed me, & we generally got home before Night.*® 

8 The remainder of the journal continues the author’s narrative of his career in 
civil life, closing with this entry: ‘‘Thus I have reviewed, and added some Ap- 
pendisses of recollections, and made some corrections & and have finished it this 


second day of March 1848, being my birth Day, having now reached the Age of 
Eighty six Years this Day.’’ — Editor. 
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The Tragic Era: The Revolution after Lincoln. By Claude G. Bowers. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. xxii+566 pp. Illus- 
trations. $5.) 

There are probably few readers of this Review who have not read 
Claude Bowers’ Jefferson and Hamilton and his Party Battles of the 
Jackson Period. There are still fewer who did not hear or read his key- 
note speech at the Democratic National Convention in Houston in 1928. 
No one thus acquainted with the author will question his ability to mar- 
shall his evidence effectively and to present it in a vivid, smashing style. 
It is an accepted aphorism that practice makes perfect, and in the present 
instance at least, there is no deterioration in style. At the time that the 
keynote speech was being written, this book was in preparation. Being 
a virile Democrat, the author’s energy was not exhausted by this effort 
in excoriation of the Republican party and all its works. In 1928, it was 
necessary to be brief in reviewing Republican-party history as only four 
short months were available for Democrats to read and digest that docu- 
ment. In 1929, he concentrated intensively upon a short period of Re- 
publican history, and his public has three years to assimilate the 540 
pages of The Tragic Era before the campaign of 1932. 

In point of time, the book is limited to the twelve years, 1865-77, and 
in subject matter, to the political reconstruction of the South. Such at- 
tention as is given to the industrialization of the North, the development 
of the West, and the social and intellectual transformation of the nation 
is purely incidental to the key theme of reconstruction. The seizure of 
control of the government by the radicals is compared with the action of 
the Mountain in the French Revolution, and the Committee of Fifteen 
with the French Committee of Safety. It is in this manner that the au- 
thor illustrates his sub-title, ‘‘The Revolution after Lincoln.’’ 

In some respects, the story is given the character of a drama, because 
it is made to turn so largely around a few striking figures: Johnson, 
Stevens, Sumner, Morton, Butler, Hill, Hampton, and Grant. The word 
portraits tend to be sharp contrasts in black and white, often like sil- 
houettes of black on a white background for Republicans, and white on a 
black background for Democrats. The black is very black, and the white 
is very white. They lack the sense of living reality, the shadings and 
tints, which in life serve to soften the jagged edges and the contradic- 
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tions of complex personalities. Johnson was a relatively simple and 
elemental character, and the Bowers method produces a strong and wel- 
come picture of that much-maligned president. But nowhere are the 
defects of this style more apparent than in dealing with such difficult 
characters as Stevens, Sumner, Chase, and Grant. These men still defy 
psychological analysis. They cannot be adequately portrayed except 
through the recapture of that elusive attribute which, for want of a 
better term, is called personality. This intangible element, by its peculiar 
alchemy, often serves to resolve utterly contradictory positions into ap- 
parent harmony, and to attract or repel other men more or less indepen- 
dently of the merits of the issues involved. 

In the picture of the South, likewise, the descriptions are vivid and 
for many regions accurate so far as they go; but they are selections 
which lend themselves to the Bowers method. The highly emotionalized 
descriptive phrases are most effective in painting the more extreme con- 
ditions. The Confederate states, however, constituted a great area and 
conditions varied widely. The style of presentation is not adapted to the 
portrayal of the finer distinctions, nor to the delineation of the merely 
commonplace. This book does not make clear that the Southern people 
must bear a certain share of responsibility for the excesses of Republican 
earpetbaggism. Anyone with intimate knowledge of the South knows 
that its men and its women, both before and after the Civil War, were 
not all endowed with the fullest measure of sweet reasonableness. 

An important problem from the Northern side of reconstruction also 
escapes attention. Did the views of the dominant radicals in Congress 
really represent the attitude of the country? Is it not necessary to 
sample the opinion of all groups and not merely the dominant faction? 
A better understanding of the reconstruction of the South would be 
possible if there were a series of detail studies of each of the Northern 
states. It would then reveal more clearly than is now known just what 
influence sent members to Congress and why. It is hardly probable that 
the Southern question was the decisive factor in their election in every 
case. Some were elected on one group of issues and some on another, 
some on purely local consideration or possibly at the dictation of a 
political machine. To what extent did the party caucus or party loyalty 
determine votes on reconstruction in return for support for other meas- 
ures? 

Mr. Bowers appears to accept the orthodox assumption that the his- 
tory of reconstruction of the South is the history of the United States 
for the period 1865-77. This leaves out of consideration most of the 
other problems of the period already mentioned in this review. It is 
quite appropriate to inquire whether carpetbaggism was a unique insti- 
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tution from which Southerners alone were suffering. The West during 
the same period was governed by a similar type of person. The rapid 
settlement of that region from Missouri to the Pacific Coast during the 
span of one generation opened unprecedented opportunities for politi- 
cians to whom the road to rapid preferment was closed in the older 
states. There were, of course, two important differences between the 
two regions; the presence of the freedmen and of the ex-Confederates 
in the South. From certain aspects these are the two vital factors, but 
the fact should not be overlooked that the stories of political ineptitude 
and outright corruption possess many features of striking similarity. 
It is these common features which suggest that there were many 
phenomena in the Southern situation which were not peculiar to the 
Southern tragedy, but unfortunately were present in the nation as a 
whole. They showed up badly enough in the new West, but were much 
worse in the distracted South. It should not have escaped the historian 
that these western states were recovering somewhat from the carpetbag 
government during the same period as the similar liberation of the South. 
For example, one Kansas senator avoided almost certain exposure, in 
1866, by suicide. He had been a Democrat first, then a Lincoln Republi- 
can, and finally a radical Republican, shifting as the wind changed in his 
adopted state. In 1873 two more carpetbag senators from Kansas were 
driven from public life under charges of bribery and other corruption. 

Two of the practical effects of the Civil War were the ascendancy of 
the Republican party and of the principle of nationalism. These factors 
were so completely dominant for over a generation that the historiog- 
raphy of the period might without serious exaggeration be labeled with 
these two terms. This dictum applies to the whole field of American 
history and with particular force to the reconstruction period. Defend- 
ers of Andrew Johnson were rare indeed, as the isolated example of 
Frederic Bancroft’s defense in 1885 gives evidence. The histories of 
surgess and Rhodes, while making some modifications in the traditions, 
failed to treat him with justice even when such of his contemporaries as 
Sherman, in 1895, and Horace White, in 1913, admitted, at least in part, 
the wisdom of Johnson’s plan of reconstruction. It was left to the sci- 
entific historians, however, to balance the scales more accurately. There 
were many individual scholars who contributed. DeWitt, in 1903, pre- 
sented a detailed study of the impeachment trial. Hodder, before the 
American Historical Association, in 1907, and restated in this Review 
in 1922 (IX, 15-17), demonstrated the responsibility of Grant and his 
friends for precipitating the quarrel with Johnson, a quarrel which made 
Grant available as the radical Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
Dunning covered a wider scope of revision, and in his seminar at Colum- 
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bia directed detailed studies of reconstruction in most of the ex-Con- 
federate states. Other southern states were covered in another series of 
studies at Johns Hopkins. These state studies were written for the most 
part by the younger generation of the South itself. Thus far the reaction 
against the earlier views was essentially scientific, but the influence upon 
the public mind of such writing is generally negligible. These revised 
estimates were very slow even in influencing the textbook writers who 
provide the classroom manuals for the public schools and for colleges, 
And then came the popularizers, who usually lack the finer discrimina- 
tion of the scholar. In 1928 Winston brought out the first full-sized 
biography of Andrew Johnson, and in 1929 Stryker produced another. 
Claude Bowers has launched The Tragic Era. The historiography of the 
subject has run its course from one extreme to the other. Here in una- 
bashed candor is to be found the Democratic state rights interpretation 
of ‘‘The Revolution after Lincoln.’’ 

The author has used several important collections of manuscript ma- 
terials, some of which have not been used previously by historians. The 
results, however, in the nature of new contributions are disappointing. 
The author has made a systematic study of the New York newspapers, 
but practically no others, except the Lancaster papers for Stevens. This 
limitation is unfortunate because, then as now, New York opinion was 
provincial — New York is only the United States’ most troublesome 
island possession. The book has its limitations and weaknesses, neverthe- 
less it deserves a conspicuous place in the historiography of the subject. 
Popular or semi-popular history, when well written, and this book is well 
written, — even though ‘‘the pavements of New York resounded with 
the footsteps of the sleeping people’’ (p. 523), possibly a unique New 
York phenomenon, — it is a challenge to any reader and a stimulant to 
depressed spirits. This kind of history is widely read — that is the 
important point. The populace always turns out for a parade, and in 
full force if it is led by a good band. Even though the presentation does 
not always give the exact shading and emphasis, or omits vital material 
at times, it requires a great deal of strong writing to redress the balance 
in the popular mind, and even in the scholarly mind, saturated as it has 
been with half a century of rank prejudice. James C. Matin 
A History of American Life. Vol. I: The Coming of the White Man, 

1492-1848. By Herbert Ingram Priestley. (New York: Maemillan 
Company, 1929. xx+411 pp. Maps and illustrations. $4.) 

This volume, as its title indicates, is the first in the twelve-volume 
‘*History of American Life’’ series. It is not a history of the ‘‘coming 
of the white man to 1848,’’ but an account of Spanish, French, Swedish, 
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and Dutch settlements in North America; hence, it might better be called, 
The Non-English Colonization of America. 

The purpose of this volume is well stated in the editor’s Foreword 
(xvii-xvili) : ‘‘ All too often the student of local custom, and the same is 
almost as true of the historian of a nation, misses the meaning of what 
lies before him because he knows so little of how other human groups 
have acted in more or less similar circumstances. In this respect, prob- 
ably, his readers are under an even deeper disadvantage. It is to furnish 
some such standards of comparison that this first volume of A History 
of American Life has been designed. ... But the more characteristic and 
permanent patterns of the transplanted Latin cultures are found not 
in the history of the United States, but rather in that of New Spain... . 
To such history, therefore, the author chiefly resorts in developing his 
pictures of . . . ‘other ways.’ Such pictures have a special interest, as 
by similarity or contrast they bring out the colors of that fuller view 
of the Anglo-American settlements grouping into the community of the 
United States, offered in the next three volumes of this series.’’ 

Every student of American history will approve such an aim. Cer- 
tainly there can be no quarrel with the inclusion of a part of the story 
of Spanish colonization in a comprehensive history of American life. 
It is possible that the entire story of Latin-American colonization should 
be included, instead of limiting the field to North America, as has been 
done in this case. 

The field assigned to the author has made his task a difficult one. He 
has to deal with four separate colonization efforts, and it is impossible 
to find much unity in such material. He has, however, succeeded in 
pointing out the fundamental similarities of the problems of frontier 
life, and has shown us that they had to be met in very much the same 
way, regardless of the nationality of the settlers. In spite of this effort 
on the part of the author, the reader still finds that he has four separate 
historieal stories bound into one volume, with little real connection. 

Some will question the relative space allotted to these topics. There are 
350 pages of general reading matter, of which 209 are devoted to the 
Spanish settlements, 49 to the French, and 92 to the Swedes and Dutch. 
It does not seem that the last two have influenced American life more 
than have the French with their centers of permanent culture in Louisi- 
ana and Quebee, at least not enough more to deserve twice the space 
given to the French. 

The chapters vary considerably in value. Those depicting social and 
economic conditions in the Spanish settlements are most satisfactory. 
They will be weleomed by the reader not versed in this phase of our 
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history. The two chapters dealing with French colonization seem least 
adequate. 

Much of the book is difficult to read. In places this is due to a too- 
extensive use of foreign words and phrases that would much better have 
been fully translated and given only in their English equivalents. As 
the volume involves the use of source materials drawn from four foreign 
languages, there are entirely too many strange words and phrases for 
even the serious reader. This difficulty is not present in all parts of the 
volume, but in enough of it to limit seriously its usefulness. 

The organization of the kind of historical material included in a volume 
that seeks to confine itself to the life of a people is not easy. One of the 
greatest difficulties is to give the reader an adequate idea of the varia- 
tions that are due to location, distance from the frontier, and age of 
settlement. Unless this is done, however, the account may inadvertently 
convey erroneous ideas. There are several places in the discussion of 
French colonization where the treatment of the elements of time and 
place seems inadequate; the reader is not quite sure whether a custom 
that is described is common in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, on 
the frontier, or in the old, settled areas. 

The volume gives every evidence of serious research and careful edit- 
ing. There are, however, some places where the reader has difficulty in 
accepting the author’s statements — as on page 257, where he gives a 
picture of the French settlers gayly bundling their families into sleighs 
after the day’s chores and driving fifty miles to spend the evening with 
friends, and presumably returning the same night. In spite of the au- 
thor’s assurance that the native ponies ‘‘could cover prodigious dis- 
tances,’’ it is not convineing. Frontier roads were crude at best; and it 
is doubtful whether the best horses can accomplish such feats over the 
best roads that can be built. 

As in the other volumes of this series, there is a carefully compiled 
critical essay on historical materials relating to the subjects treated. 
While it is sometimes lacking in smoothness of style, it gives the kind of 
information desired. Illustrations are well chosen, adequate, and sup- 
plied with excellent descriptions of the sources from which taken. The 
typographical work and the Index are up to the standards of high-grade 
peng. O. M. Dickerson 
William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line betwixt Virginia and 

North Carolina.. Edited by William K. Boyd. (Raleigh: The North 
Carolina Historical Commission, 1929. xxvii+341 pp.) 

Mr. Boyd’s edition of William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line 

betwixt Virginia and North Carolina performs a most valuable service. 
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The History of the Dividing Line has been familiar to students of his- 
tory and to readers of American literature, and has always been con- 
sidered a choice bit of Colonial history. But the histories of the dividing 
line have been known to a few only. Draper, in 1851, told us that there 
was another. It is, due to Professor Boyd and the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, now published for the first time. The manuscript 
of this newly published history is found in the treasures of the American 
Philosophical Society, the place of deposit probably occasioned by the 
fact, as Mr. Boyd points out, that William Byrd’s library was sold in 
Philadelphia in 1778. The manuscript now published for the first time 
is entitled the Secret History of the Line. 

The reviewer has read faithfully the two histories which, for purposes 
of easy comparison, are printed on opposite pages. There are carefully 
wrought notes by the editor, explaining, correcting, giving desirable 
additional information. There is an index — none too elaborate and 
detailed, but possibly adequate for any ordinary purpose. But the editor 
has analyzed, compared, elucidated admirably in his Introduction of 
twenty-seven pages, and rendered the reviewer almost helpless, despite 
his labors, in his endeavors to point out anything which the editor has 
missed. 

The Seeret History seems to have been the original history written for 
a ‘‘select few’’; the History seems to have been finished after several 
years of labor, early in 1738. The later work is larger — twice the length 
— and naturally is more detailed, especially in descriptive matter, than 
the first ‘‘writing.’’ It contains an introductory essay of twelve pages 
of fine print in this edition. There is an account of colonization and 
settlement from Sir Walter Raleigh down, a statement of the origin of 
the boundary dispute between the two colonies and the previous effort 
to settle it. The Secret History omits all of this historical introduction 
and begins with the order of His Majesty that commissioners be ap- 
pointed. 

The History is free in criticism of North Carolina and her people. 
syrd speaks of the ‘‘ Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope and of North 
Carolina’’ and says, ‘‘ Tis a thorough Aversion to Labor that makes 
People file off to North Carolina where Plenty and Warm Sun confirm 
them in their Disposition to Laziness for their whole lives.’’ Such criti- 
cism is infrequent (Mr. Boyd says, but once) in the Secret History. 
But, as the two documents agree in this — it must be assumed that the 
people of North Carolina were inordinately fond of hog meat and that 
they had, in consequence, unhappy dispositions! 

Though the Secret History is shorter, it contains some matter lacking 
in the History. Byrd includes his own speeches to his men and the letters 
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exchanged between the Commisioners of the two colonies in the earlier 
document, and omits them from the latter. The Secret History naturally 
is less reticent upon certain matters affecting the conduct of Byrd’s 
company. We are fully informed of the factions and their bickerings 
which marred the happiness of the fascinating group of human beings 
who had frailties like our own and were free from the restraints of an 
ordered society. Some of Byrd’s men were as unconventional in sex 
matters with such women as fell in their pathway as the hero of a mod- 
ern novel or the legendary young generation of our time. Indeed, some- 
times they reverted to the cave man — for Mr. Boyd has counted up six 
oceasions when ‘‘insult or violence to women occurred.’’ No wonder, 
therefore, that in the Secret History fictitious names are assigned to the 
Commissioners: Sleddy (Byrd himself), Meanwell, Firebrand, Orion, 
Astrolabe, and the unfortunate Chaplain, Dr. Humdrum, the well-known 
Reverend Peter Fontaine. This reverend gentleman had been appointed 
‘because the People of the Frontiers of North Carolina, who have no 
Minister near them, might have an Opportunity to gei chemselves or their 
Children Baptized.’’ For Firebrand (Richard Fitz William), Byrd had 
little kind feeling; for Orion (Prof. Alexander Irvine of William and 
Mary College), he had but small respect. Poor Orion was ‘‘as peevish as 
an old Maid and his Courage sunk so low that neither Liquor nor Toast 
could raise it.’’ But now that all of these quarreling gentlemen of the 
olden day are but history, we moderns may view them as actors in a 
comedy, and not be sorry they have made possible this charming and 
piquant Secret History. 

Byrd himself seems to have been faithful and capable — though it 
would be interesting to have Meanwell’s, Orion’s, Dr. Humdrum’s, or the 
North Carolina version before us. But there is one thing very definite — 
he could write ; and another thing equally certain is that Professor Boyd 
ean edit. To him and the North Carolina Commission, the reviewer as 
well as other readers may, in place of the faultfinding so often inevitable, 
express gratitude for the opportunity of journeying through a delight- 
ful book under such capable editorial guidance. 


D. R. ANDERSON 


Polk: The Diary of a President, 1845-1849, Covering the Mexican War, 
the Acquisition of Oregon, and the Conquest of California and the 
Southwest. Edited by Allan Nevins. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1929. xxv-+412 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

In 1910 the Diary of James K. Polk during His Presidency, 1845-1849, 
edited and annotated by Milo M. Quaife, was published by A. ©. Me- 

Clurg and Company for the Chicago Historical Society. The original 
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edition was in four volumes and was limited to five hundred copies. 
The historical importance of this self-revealing document was immediate- 
ly recognized by all students. Here was a record kept by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the daily actions of the Cabinet during one of the most 
troublesome eras in our national annals. The long negotiations over the 
Oregon question, the story of the Mexican War, the revival of the slavery 
controversy, the problems involved in handling the office-seeker, the 
enactment of important legislation, and the political maneuvers of grasp- 
ing party leaders were disclosed in an unconscious manner that was 
highly entertaining and illuminating. The 1940 printed pages of the 
President’s diary not only gave additional information upon many of 
these disputed questions, but also contained numerous keen delineations 
of the leading characters of the period. The overburdened, unimagina- 
tive, conscientious, mediocre Polk; the vacillating, badgering, ambitious, 
courtly Buchanan; the unassuming, solid, shrewd, practical Marcy; the 
constructive statesman and expansionist, Walker; the impetuous, over- 
zealous Benton; and the intellectual, staunch defender of slavery, Cal- 
houn, were set forth in lifelike portraits by one who was undeceived by 
the intrigues of those about him. The value of the work was further 
enhanced by the penetrating essay contributed by Professor A. C. Me- 
Laughlin, analyzing the personality of the enigmatical Polk, and the 
painstaking, scrupulous care with which the meticulous editor had tran- 
scribed and thoroughly documented the original manuscript. But the 
book failed to interest the general public. 

In an effort to reach this audience, Professor Nevins has re-edited the 
diary. In place of four volumes, we now have a book of four hundred 
pages. The editor clearly states that he has ‘‘attempted to select from 
it [the complete diary] the portions most interesting and valuable to 
ordinary students and readers, and to knit them together by a full body 
of notes.’’ He has also written an introduction to the text in which the 
achievements and character of Polk and his Cabinet are set forth with 
discrimination. To this is appended a very brief bibliographical note, 
listing the most significant works covering the topics treated in the text. 
The task was well worth doing, but the present work shows unmistakable 
evidences of haste in preparation. Entire paragraphs of the original 
manuscript are eliminated without any indication of their omission. The 
footnotes are inadequate and sometimes inaccurate. Nathaniel P. Tall- 
madge, for instance, was not a Whig. He was nominated by the Demo- 
crats in 1833, but broke with Van Buren over the Independent Treasury 
and joined the ‘‘Conservative’’ or bank wing of his party. (Cf. Jenkins, 
Political Parties in N. Y., pp. 391, 420). Of course the selection of the ma- 
terial to be used in such an edition is left to the judgment of the editor; 
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but it seems strange that there is no reference to the Larkin episode 
(Cf. Polk, Diary, III, 395) ; and that the complete statement of Decem- 
ber 23, 1848, concerning Polk’s intention of preserving the Union was 
not included. The significance of the Larkin negotiations has been eare- 
fully explained in the study by Professor Kelsey, ‘‘The United States 
Consulate in California’’; and Polk’s comments upon this topic should 
certainly have been given to the ‘‘ordinary student’’ if the purpose of 
the book is to set forth clearly the historical events of those years. 
ReeinaLtp C. McGrane 


Jefferson Davis, His Rise and Fall: A Biographical Narrative. By Allen 
Tate. (New York: Minton, Balch & Company, 1929. 311 pp. Illus- 
trations. $3.50.) 

In developing the background of secession and the Civil War and the 
launching of the Confederacy, the author takes higher ground than the 
older historians by pinning the honor of precipitating the quarrel and 
the subsequent fight upon the North. Tate is an intellectual ‘‘revision- 
ist,’’ looking at the sectional conflict from the perspective of the third 
generation, sixty-five years after the event, and from the left bank of the 
Seine. He takes both the North and the South of 1860 under critical ex- 
amination and his conclusions are flattering to neither section, but less 
flattering to the North. The North of 1860 was modern America, ma- 
terialistic and intolerant of differences and determined to crush them 
wherever they reared themselves in the standardizing process of ‘‘civili- 
zation.’’ Giant, standardized industry was in the making, bent upon 
controlling all government in its interest. The South, rural, old fash- 
ioned, the last stronghold of old Europe, blocked the path of ‘‘ progress’’ 
and stood for agrarian interests. This was the irrepressible conflict: the 
industrial, urban North against the agricultural, rural South. The 
South, says the author, was willing to compromise and accept less than 
equality as shown by its attitude towards the Crittenden Compromise ; 
but the North, as shown by its attitude towards this compromise, did not 
desire equality — it sought dominion. The old South must go. So the 
South seceded, not to enjoy its own system unmolested, but to save itself 
from the Juggernaut of the North. 

The greater part of the book deals not with secession nor the nature of 
the conflict between the sections, but rather with Davis as president of a 
revolutionary state. It is out of the materials of the administration of 
Davis that he reconstructs the character of the man. His picture of Davis 
is not unlike the man whom Bradford and Eckenrode have portrayed, 
though more complete and clear-cut. It is that of a man hag-ridden by 
dyspepsia and neuralgia; sensitive almost to the point of insanity — even 
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the criticism of a little child throwing him into deep despondency ; emo- 
tionally unstable; unable to understand men; clinging fast to abstract 
principles in the face of contradictory realities to which he blinded him- 
self; seeing what ought to be rather than what was; immersed in multi- 
tudinous details while the vital, big things escaped his notice until too 
late; possessed of a routine mind, cautious and a stickler for red-tape 
and precedent ; compromising with principles but not with men; acting 
too late when the event had transpired, but sustaining his action with 
invincible stubbornness and singleness of purpose. 

Tate contends that much of the misfortune of the Confederacy grew 
out of these traits in the character of Davis. In the inception he shows 
Davis. leaving the Union as Lot’s wife left Sodom, looking back with 
regret and hopes of an early return. This indecision and caution 
and inability to face reality prevented farsighted preparations from be- 
ing made before the North had made up its mind to fight. Davis’ lack of 
knowledge of men and his left-handedness in the game of polities caused 
him to draw around him in his Cabinet and other high offices the most 
complete group of fourth-raters ever assembled up to that moment in 
high places. And above all he failed to choose men with political influ- 
ence. The powerful leaders of the Southern rights group were passed 
over in selecting the Cabinet, and such men as Yancey and Rhett were 
left to sulk in their tents and become implacable enemies of the Admin- 
istration. 

The army appointments were good merely because the rule of seniority 
put such men as Lee, Beauregard, and the Johnstons at the head of the 
Southern armies. But this same rule brought some very mediocre and 
inferior officers into high position, notably Pemberton, Hood, and Bragg. 
When the public began to clamor against these men, Davis placed his 
stamp of approval upon them, and criticism and popular outery made 
him bind himself to them with hoops of steel, for to criticize them was to 
criticize him, and when he was criticized his mind snapped to, closed, and 
sealed forever on that question. When Bragg became so unpopular with 
his army, his generals, and the public that his name was anathema, Davis 
showed his contempt for public opinion by promoting Bragg over the 
head of every general in the Confederate army and making him chief 
military adviser. In this strategic position, Bragg completed the ruin 
and destruction of the army of Tennessee by ousting Johnston and put- 
ting the rabbit-brained Hood in his place. ‘‘Only God could forgive a 
blunder such as this,’’ remarks the author. 

The author has done a very clear-cut job. His style is simple and un- 
varnished. His meaning is not obscured by any mental fogs. Though 
written for a wide public, this book commends itself to the scholar be- 
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eause of its keen and correct insight into the major problems of the 

period. Frank L. Owstey 

John Wilkes Booth: Fact and Fiction of Lincoln’s Assassination. By 
Francis Wilson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. xv+322 pp. 
Illustrations. $4.50.) 

The reading public seems never to tire of anything new or not so new 
about Lincoln. It seems almost equally voracious for every new scrap 
of well-authenticated fact concerning him, any old morsel that may be 
rehashed, and any tidbit of legend or tradition that has the Lincolnian 
flavor. And so when a new book dealing with that mysterious character, 
John Wilkes Booth, and the violent death at his hands of the semi-deified 
Lincoln appears, it is received with curiosity and interest. 

The one under consideration is written by Francis Wilson, that ‘‘gay 
comedian and kindly gentleman’’ who ‘‘has delighted two generations 
of theater-goers.’’ Wilson did not know John Wilkes Booth personally, 
but he was somewhat acquainted with his older brother Edwin, the 
eminent actor. It is claimed as a reason for writing this book, however, 
that the author ‘‘has obtained much fresh and intimate material about 
John Wilkes Booth from his childhood onward which throws fresh light 
on his acts and motives.”’ 

For his material the author depends pretty largely upon the recollee- 
tions and reminiscences of various persons who knew Booth. This ma- 
terial is taken from periodicals appearing many years after the tragedy. 
Such sources are not the most reliable. A little is obtained from the 
assassin’s diary, which was found upon his person after he was shot. 
A letter, written by Booth to his brother-in-law, Clarke, shortly before 
the assassination but not opened until after that deed, is also used. 
Secondary authorities, including Baker’s History of the Secret Service, 
and various books on the death of Lincoln and the trial of the conspira- 
tors, are frequently cited. 

Booth’s father, a successful actor, was unstable in temperament, had 
freakish spells at times, and was a heavy drinker. John Wilkes as a boy 
was somewhat wild and uncontrollable. It is evident that he was emo- 
tionally unstable by heredity. It is apparent, also, that he was a strong 
egoist. He, likewise, was addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, and 
it is shown that he drank very heavily just before he murdered the Presi- 
dent. 

Physically Booth was a handsome man. He was well liked by his ac- 
quaintances and he exerted a magnetic power over most men with whom 
he came in contact. And ‘‘he was the idol of women. They would rave 
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over him, his voice, his hair, his eyes.’’ The photographs of five beauti- 
ful women were found in his pockets after his capture. 

‘Sad, mad, bad John Wilkes Booth’’ was the way he was character- 
ized by Sir Charles Wyndham, who was his intimate. ‘‘But at the time 
Wyndham knew him,’’ continues Wilson, ‘‘he was neither sad, mad, nor 
bad. On the contrary, he was gay, sane, and, as men went in those days, 
or in any days, much above the average.’’ 

He was ‘‘a marvelous man,’’ says one who knew him well. ‘‘He was a 
genius.... His dramatic powers were of the best. ... He was unusually 
fluent. And yet throughout the spell he wove upon his listeners there 
were startling breaks, abrupt contrasts, when his eccentricity and 
peculiarity cropped to the surface.’’ 

Born in the border state of Maryland, John Wilkes became a strong 
partisan of the South when the Civil War came on, although his older 
brother, Edwin, and other members of the family supported the North- 
ern cause. His inherited temperament and his strong feeling for the 
Confederate cause made possible the deed for which he is remembered. 
And to these may be added the well-known fact that war often breaks 
down the morale of much stronger men than Booth. 

Mr. Wilson shows fully and conclusively that Booth had formulated 
a plan sometime before the close of the war to abduct Lincoln and carry 
him to Richmond where he could be held as a hostage to force the Union 
government to recognize the independence of the Confederacy. Such an 
act would be a master stroke for his beloved South, and at the same time 
it appealed to his egotism to picture himself hailed as the hero of the 
hour and later proclaimed a great man in history. The scheme appealed, 
also, to his dramatic nature. In order to carry it out Booth gathered 
about him a band of half a dozen young men. Once in January, 1864, 
the conspirators hung about Ford’s Theater, waiting for an opportunity 
to seize the President. Lincoln, however, did not appear. Again on 
March 16, 1865, Booth and his followers, mounted on horses and heavily 
armed, rode out to the Soldiers’ Home, where Lincoln was expected to 
attend a theatrical performance. But again the President did not come. 

The fall of Richmond, the surrender of Lee, and the collapse of the 
Confederate government came before the opportunity presented itself 
for carrying out the plan. Booth was terribly disappointed by these 
events. 

On the evening of April 11, a crowd gathered about the White House 
and clamored for a speech from the President. Booth and one of his 
confederates, Payne, well fortified with liquor, went along. Listening 
to Lincoln’s words, they heard something about conferring the voting 
franchise upon intelligent Negroes. 
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‘Had Booth and Payne heard aright? Conferring the privilege to 
vote on ‘niggers’! Giving such a creature a privilege that would place 
him on an equality with white men! Incredible! Impossible! All the 
pangs of defeated ambition in the failure of the plan to abduct the 
President in order to force an exchange of prisoners of war or to bring 
about a peace agreement favorable to the cause of Southern indepen- 
dence were lost sight of in the anguish of this new outrage. The worst 
fears of the chief conspirator were realized. To Booth and to Payne, 
whose minds were already aflame with rage, disappointment, and aleo- 
holic stimulus, the man who could give utterance to such a dastardly 
humiliating thought — worse, who could determine to put into practice 
a procedure that would, to their thinking, outrage every inbred, sacred 
instinct of the South — deserved annihilation, nothing less. At that 
moment, not before, was born the determination if the opportunity oe- 
curred to destroy the President.’’ Booth turned, therefore, from abdue- 
tion to assassination. 

The narrative proceeds with details of the plan to kill Lincoln, the 
events that took place in Ford’s Theater, the escape, pursuit, capture, 
and death of Booth, all of which has been told many a time. 

An unnecessary number of pages are taken up in the latter part of the 
book to refute the story that bobs up occasionally that Booth was not 
captured, that he did not die in 1865, but long afterward, and that 
another man was mistaken for him and suffered death in his place. The 
book is interesting and easily read. The style, however, is reminiscent, 
disjointed, and there is much repetition. The story could have been told 
in fewer pages. It is hardly written as good history should be written. 
It does not add much to our Lincoln literature. The illustrations, con- 
sisting of photographs of persons, play bills, ete., with a few imaginary 
pictures, are good. C. S. LaRZzELERE 
High Finance in the Sixties: Chapters from the Early History of the 

Erie Railway by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Henry Adams, Albert 
Stickney, George Ticknor Curtis, and Jeremiah S. Black. Edited 
by Frederick C. Hicks. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. 
410 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

This book is a reprinting of seven essays originally appearing in maga- 
zine or pamphlet form in the early seventies, all having to do with the 
railroad and stock-market manipulations of certain New York financiers. 
The chief manipulator was Jim Fisk and he, accordingly, is the central 
character of the book. In fact, the first essay, ‘‘A Chapter of Erie,’’ by 
Charles Francis Adams, might be considered as the prologue, leading 
up to ‘‘An Erie Raid’’ by the same author, and ‘‘The New York Gold 
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Conspiracy’’ by his brother Henry, thoroughout both of which Fisk 
has the center of the stage. The last four essays form an epilogue in 
which the spotlight shifts from Fisk to his counsel, David Dudley Field. 
Of these four, two, ‘‘The Lawyer and His Client’’ and ‘‘The Truth of 
‘A Great Lawsuit,’ ’’ are attacks tpon Field by Albert Stickney; and 
the remaining two, ‘‘An Inquiry into the Albany and Susquehanna Rail- 
road Litigation’’ and ‘‘A Great Lawsuit and a Field Fight,’’ are de- 
fenses written by George Ticknor Curtis and Jeremiah S. Black, re- 
spectively. 

The three essays by the Adams brothers are classics. They are of 
such outstanding historical and literary worth that any reprinting of 
them must always be counted a meritorious deed. ‘‘Charles Francis 
Adams,’’ said Jeremiah Black, was ‘‘a hereditary bondsman of the 
truth,’’ and the same might be said of Henry Adams. They were cru- 
saders, and in the degradation of the period following the Civil War 
they found themes a-plenty for their crusading pens. The struggle 
between Drew and Vanderbilt for control of the Erie, the attempt of 
Jim Fisk to corner the gold supply, the efforts of the same worthy to 
seize the Albany and Susquehanna, the amazing system of court pro- 
cedure in New York which invited miscarriage of justice and corruption 
of justices — all these were things calculated to arouse the crusading 
spirit. Against them the two brothers unleashed the accumulated fury 
of four generations of Adamesque invective. It is difficult to imagine a 
more vitriolic and savage attack within the limits of human vocabulary. 
There is to be found here none of that historical detachment and judi- 
cious impartiality which renders more recent accounts of the same sub- 
jects so valuable and so unread. Reading them today one finds himself 
entertaining two wonders: how could anyone have had the courage to 
write them, and how could anyone have had the temerity to publish. 
Yet with all their indignation, it is the judgment of history that they did 
not overstate their case. But the gods which granted so freely to the 
Adams family the gift of tongues, withheld from it the gift of prophecy. 
Both Charles Francis and Henry closed their essays with gloomy fore- 
bodings that the time was approaching when corporate power in the 
hands of unserupulous men would control the Republic and overthrow 
its institutions. But we remember Jim Fisk and the Erie now as little 
more than subjects of a trio of amazing essays by two brothers. The 
gold conspiracy was overshadowed by the history of it; ‘‘A Chapter of 
Erie’’ was a more important historical event than the Erie itself. We 
feel, as did the little Nipper in Joseph Vance, that depravity has its 
uses in order that grace may abound. 

It may be doubted whether the verbal harpooning of the Adams 
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brothers pierced the leathery hide of Fisk’s complacency; it is certain 
that their caustic references to his counsel, David Dudley Field, brought 
to that gentleman a considerable lack of ease. Field had used all his 
great legal abilities in the forwarding of Fisk’s schemes, wrapping 
around his opponents a network of writs, mandamuses, and injunctions 
until in some cases they were even forbidden to defend themselves jn 
court. In Justice Barnard, he found such undeviating complaisance that 
public opinion deemed them in collusion and equally corrupt. Other 
writers joined the Adams brothers in denouncing them, and their attacks 
filled the periodicals of the time and elicited some powerful efforts in 
defense. This Field fight was an important aftermath of the Erie article 
and is really a part of the Erie war. The reprinting of these essays 
makes them for the first time accessible to the general reader and con- 
tributes to the value of the book under review. As to the merits of these 
essays, the reader coming to them fresh from the Adams essays will 
doubtless prefer the attacking articles and count the defenses as mere 
exercises in legal casuistry. Yet both defenses are powerful pleadings 
and are, in addition, interesting expositions of the duty of a lawyer to 
his client. Upon one thing only did all the writers (including the 
Adamses) agree: they joined in condemning the court system of New 
York. That system must have been in a very bad way, indeed, if five 
such men could agree upon its infamy. 

The book is furnished with an historical introduction, ‘‘The Vantage 
Point,’’ and with a bibliography. R. 8. Corrernt 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 1928. 

(Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library, 1928. 477 pp. LIllus- 
trations. ) 

The present volume of transactions of the Illinois State Historical 
Society contains, in addition to the regular proceedings, some articles of 
interest and a group of valuable Civil War documents, relating princi- 
pally to Sherman’s march to the sea. Professor I. J. Cox has a paper on 
‘‘The Reaction of the West to the Burr Conspiracy,’’ Professor J. A. 
James writes on ‘‘George Rogers Clark, Civilian,’’ and Professor F. 
I. Herriott in a paper entitled ‘‘The German Conference in the Deutsches 
Haus, Chicago, May 14, 15, 1860’’ gives a rather lengthy and interesting 
account of the influence the Germans had upon the Republican National 
Convention of that year. There are three other short papers dealing with 
the aftermath of the election of 1860, with lotteries, and with the forts 
of Old Kaskaskia. 

By far the most interesting and valuable part of the volume is the 
latter half, made up of the letters and diary of James Austin Connolly, 
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of Illinois, who entered the Federal army in time to take a hand in 
driving Bragg out of Kentucky in 1862. The letters, which make up 
almost two-thirds of this contribution, were written to his sweetheart, 
who became his wife in 1863. The first one, written in February, 1862, 
before he entered the army, describes the battlefield of Fort Donelson, 
where he had gone with a citizens’ committee to aid the wounded. After 
entering the service, he fought to the end of the war, engaging in the 
battles of Perryville, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and Atlanta. 
The letters continue until November, 1864, when he set out with Sher- 
man on the march to the sea. In contemplation of this march, he began 
his diary on October 1, and continued it until December 21, 1864, when 
Savannah fell. 

The letters describe army life in considerable detail, and now and then 
offer some comment upon northern slackers, Copperheads, politics, and 
Confederate deserters. He felt a great contempt for most of the natives 
he saw. But the most valuable contribution is that part of the diary 
dealing with the march from Atlanta to Savannah. The destructiveness 
of the march is set forth in all of its bare reality. He believed the burn- 
ing of Atlanta fulfilled his idea of what hell was like more completely 
than anything he had ever seen previously. He described with disap- 
proval the pillaging of the State Library in Milledgeville, mentions the 
destruction wrought on the plantation of Howell Cobb, and gives ample 
testimony throughout of how completely the country was swept of every- 
thing that could be eaten, driven away, or burned. 

These documents are published with no editorial comment or explana- 
tion excepting a short introduction by Judge Frank K. Dunn. Some- 
time after the war, Major Connolly arranged the letters for publication, 
but apart from a slight indication now and then, there is no reason to 
believe that he made any changes in the original text — it is certain 
that he made no material ones. But he might well have filled out the 
names of regiments, officers, and places, which from military necessity 
he had left blank in the original letters. E. M. CovuurTer 


Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Virginal Mind. By Edwin Franden 
Dakin. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 553 pp. $5.) 
The author of this much-discussed biography is a young man, twenty- 
nine years of age, a recent graduate of an American college, and at 
present engaged in business in New York. His experience in the World 
War had so distracted his mind that he returned home to seek a more 
reliable and workable philosophy of life than that which he had formerly 
possessed. His search finally led him to a study of Christian Science and 
its founder, Mrs. Eddy, whose personality and remarkable career soon 
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so fascinated him, that for three years he devoted his spare time to a 
quest for facts concerning her and her organization. At first the infor- 
mation he obtained was intended for his own use, but as it grew in 
volume the idea of making it available for others made a strong appeal, 
and this bulky biography is the result. 

It needs to be stated in the beginning that the author did not plan 
this biography as an exposé either of Mrs. Eddy or of Christian Science; 
rather the book seems to be the result of a serious and honest attempt to 
portray Mrs. Eddy and her Church in as favorable a light as the facts 
will allow. Mr. Dakin frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
earlier investigations of Miss Milmine, the results of which were first 
published in McClure’s Magazine, and in 1909 appeared in book form. 
This, the author terms his chief source book, and those who are familiar 
with Miss Milmine’s researches will find few new important facts in this 
biography. The author has little sympathy with such diatribes as Mark 
Twain’s ‘‘hilarious’’ and always ‘‘caustie attack’’ upon Mrs. Eddy and 
her Church; and throughout the book maintains, what seems to this re- 
viewer, an attitude of fairness and frankness, always making a serious, 
and generally successful attempt to let the facts determine conclusions. 

In Part I, ‘‘A Quest for Minerva’s Parentage,’’ the story of Mary 
Baker’s girlhood in the two New Hampshire communities where her 
parents lived; her early married life to ‘‘Wash’’ Glover, the only man 
whom she ever loved; her short sojourn in the South where her young 
husband sickened and died; her return to New Hampshire where she 
gave birth to her son; her moving about from one relative’s home to 
another, always unweleome, where she became an ever-increasing prob- 
lem to her family; and finally her second marriage to the bluff, good- 
natured, but ne’er-do-well Patterson, make up the frame-work of these 
early years. Altogether it is a pathetic, and at the same time an unlovely 
personality which emerges from these early pages. From childhood a 
semi-invalid, but never a ‘‘ pleasant invalid,’’ always searching for some 
miraculous cure for her mysterious nervous malady, grasping at every 
‘‘ism’’ which came to her attention as a drowning man grasps for 4 
straw. 

It was an event of tremendous importance when the poor, distracted 
Mary Baker Glover Patterson heard of ‘‘Dr.’’ P. P. Quimby and his 
marvelous cures, and determined to become his patient and finally his 
disciple. With Quimby’s teachings and his methods of mental healing, 
together with his manuscripts, which she was allowed to copy, the future 
Mrs. Eddy was now supplied with the material out of which was finally 
to emerge Science and Health. Mrs. Eddy and her followers have denied 
any relationship between Quimby’s teaching and writings and Mrs. 
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Eddy’s Science and Health, but to the impartial investigator, who com- 
pares the Quimby manuscripts (published in 1921) with Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings, such dependence becomes at once more than a conjecture. To 
admit dependence, however, upon Quimby, would of course undermine 
any claim, on the part of Christian Science, to a divine origin, hence the 
strenuous objection on the part of Mrs. Eddy and her followers, to any 
such contention. 

Organized Christian Science began in the city of Lynn, Massachusetts; 
and here, after several years of but meager success, it was on the verge of 
complete collapse when, in 1882, Mrs. Eddy decided to move to Boston. 
‘“‘She was canny enough to see,’’ says her present biographer, ‘‘that it 
was in the large cities that her Science could be most profitably pro- 
moted.’’ Four years later the Christian Science Association was formed, 
and from that time forward the success of Mrs. Eddy and her Science 
was assured. 

The chief contribution made by Dakin, as far as facts are concerned, 
is in straightening out the last tangled years of Mrs. Eddy’s life. From 
1889 onward, Mrs. Eddy withdrew more and more from public view and 
her direction of the affairs of her Church and the Christian Science pub- 
lications was through directors and editors, but never for a moment was 
the real control out of her hands. The last section of the book the author 
calls ‘‘The Twilight of a God,’’ in which are gathered in four chapters 
the happenings of the last years of Mrs. Eddy’s life. We are told that 
she was ‘‘a warrior to the end,’’ one of her last acts being the expulsion 
of Mrs. Stetson from the leadership of the New York Church and even- 
tually from all connection with Christian Science. 

What of the practical results of Christian Science as taught by Mrs. 
Eddy? ‘‘Only the untrained mind may find satisfaction in Mrs. Eddy’s 
philosophic sophistries,’’ says the author, ‘‘but only the closed and dog- 
matic mind ean doubt that the therapeutic psychology which formed a 
part of her system conferred an almost inestimable boon upon many of 
those brought under its influence.’’ And what of Mrs. Eddy herself? 
Few careers in modern times have been more strange. All through her 
long life she was a sick woman, a frail neurotic, but selfish and ruthless 
in accomplishing her ends. ‘‘She desired escape, and thought that all 
humanity must need release. So it was that she beckoned to the multi- 
tudes,’’? and many were lured to share her refuge, and incidentally to 
contribute to her vast fortune. 

And now comes information from many sources that the Christian 
Science organization is making every effort to hamper, if not suppress 
this newest biography of their founder. Their activity in this direction 
is based upon the bylaw found on page 44 of the Christian Science 
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Manual under the heading ‘‘ Obnoxious Books,’’ which reads, ‘‘ A member 
of this church shall not patronize a publishing house or bookstore that 
has for sale obnoxious books.’’ Even before the publication of the book, 
a leading official of the Christian Science Church called on the publisher 
and requested that the manuscript be submitted to their publication 
committee. This, of course, was refused. Since the appearance of the book 
other means, known and practiced by the Christian Science organization, 
have been used to hinder its sale. Many book-sellers all over the country 
and in Canada are feeling the pressure from their local Christian Sei- 
ence churches. One Chicago dealer states that after a large window dis- 
play of the biography had been made in his store, he began to receive 
telephone calls and letters announcing the closing of accounts. Some 
dealers, fearful of the effects upon their business, returned copies of the 
book to the publisher, while others removed them from display, though 
the larger number, realizing the value of such publicity, ordered addi- 
tional copies. 

How strange this all seems in this land of free speech and a free press, 
and how unfortunate it would be if it were possible to suppress all books 
that do not meet with some people’s approval! Of all the books that 
have been written about Christ in recent years, and they have been 
legion, no attempt has been made to suppress any of them, though to 
many of these books, Christians of one kind or another take exception. 
Such books seldom destroy the faith of believers, and it is quite possible 
that the chief influence of the Dakin biography of Mrs. Eddy, upon 
Christian Scientists, will be to impel many to read the ‘‘authentic 
biography’’ now being widely advertised by the Christian Science au- 
thorities. Wituiam W. Sweet 
Hanna. By Thomas Beer. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. xi+325 

pp. $4.) 

All historians are aware of the dubious value of unchecked recollec- 
tions, but in the case of Mareus Alonzo Hanna this is the chief source 
from which the biographer must draw his facts. As Herbert Croly 
learned many years ago, the Hanna archive is unimportant; and it was 
kept down by Hanna’s deliberate suspicion of the tribe of historians. 
One wonders whether his association with his distinguished brother-in- 
law, James Ford Rhodes, inspired Hanna to make sure that no historical 
vulture should feed upon his literary eareass. At any rate, he doubled 
the difficulties of the job, and perhaps made it impossible for us ever to 
have more than a friendly caricature of him. His latest biographer, 
like his first, has been driven to depend largely upon gossip, and the 
recorded testimony of third parties. 
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Mr. Thomas Beer has had access to one type of source that was not 
used by Croly. His father was a confidential agent in the intelligence 
service maintained during the years of Hanna’s power, to act as eye and 
ear. The long and secret reports of the elder Beer, and the family tra- 
dition respecting the business he was engaged in, brought the younger 
Beer into close contact with the Hanna personality and method. The 
result is here. It is an impressionistic portrait, of the school that 
Strachey exploited, but it carries a surprising degree of conviction. And 
since Hanna will not admit of a ‘‘Life and Letters’’ of the documented 
type, we may as well be grateful for what we have. We are nearer to 
the man than we have been before. 

The essential thing about this political capitalist seems to have been 
the possession of affections, generosities, and loyalties that Populists, 
Progressives, and Socialists have been loath to admit as existing in men 
of wealth. Beer avows disdain for mere technical virtue: ‘‘If one man 
chooses to get in a dubious margin of votes for his candidate by hand- 
ing a check of five thousand dollars to some discreet assistant and another 
rouses the same voters by yowling from the end of a train that his oppo- 
nents are victims of a ‘seared moral sense’ and yet a third assures 
dwellers of small towns that his heart is wrung when he hears the people 
of small towns criticized, I find no difference in morality among the 
methods displayed’’ (p. 301). Yet he portrays a Hanna who will re- 
ceive a plus score on any scheme for grading virtue. He does not produce 
evidence for corruption of any type, and he does not add much in ad- 
vance of what most of us have known. 

Like many of our newer biographies, this one contains a vivid pic- 
ture of the mind of the biographer. Mr. Beer dislikes and is contemptu- 
ous of Theodore Roosevelt, though taking pains to make it clear that 
Hanna was fond of him (p. 276); he is convinced in advance of study 
of the soundness of irrigation (p. 260), and of the canal at Panama 
(p. 270), and Hanna rises in his esteem through advocating them. He 
knows all about the tariff, asserting without qualification that ‘‘ Tariff 
is a method of deliberated stealing from foreigners’’ (p. 106) ; and in the 
field of currency he knows that ‘‘There was nothing wrong with bime- 
tallism’’ (p. 140). Yet it is an intriguing book that will draw students, 
as his Mauve Decade did, into a profitable field whose prospectors, aside 
from the biographers, are quite too few. Frepertc L. Paxson 
George Harvey: ‘A Passionate Patriot.’’ By Willis Fletcher Johnson 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. x+436 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $5.) 

The rapidity with which authentic memoirs now appear is a matter of 
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real satisfaction to the student of recent American history. The hither 
frontier of comprehensive histories remains where Mr. Rhodes left it, at 
which point Dr. Oberholtzer has arrived with his monumental effort, and 
it is true that this frontier is not advancing with much speed. The 
special histories are not as numerous as we should like to see them, but 
from the flood of memoirs and biographies there is much comfort to be 
gained. Beer’s Hanna and Hibben’s Bryan are no more under the influ- 
ence of the jazz tendencies than seem unavoidable in these days; whereas 
Hendrick’s Page and Seymour’s House belong among the more valid 
biographies regardless of period. For the era of the World War we are 
beginning to have a more than respectable group, and Mr. Johnson’s 
George Harvey is an admirable addition to the list. 

The attitude of the biographer is never to be neglected, and in our 
recent writings it sometimes colors the whole story until we have a better 
revelation of the writer than picture of his subject. But Mr. Johnson, 
long a journalistic associate of Harvey, has no tendenz beyond the per- 
sonal devotion to his chief which generally improves a biography (for 
every man important enough to be biographized is entitled to at least 
his one day in court), and a contemptuous dislike for Woodrow Wilson 
(which is so characteristic a mark of his school that it becomes merely 
self-expression and is hardly to be treated as a defect). Mr. Johnson has 
been permitted to have access to the intimate Harvey file, and has trans- 
mitted much of the spirit of that ‘‘cast-iron’’ man to the pages of this 
volume, after giving to some of the chapters an airing in the pages of 
The Saturday Evening Post. He was closest to Harvey at the end of his 
career, being one of the working members of the staff that made out of 
the War Weekly a scourge for all who failed to agree that the World 
War was not worth winning unless won on the formulas of the Republi- 
can opposition. The Spring-Rice papers have shown how narrowly the 
Republican party escaped the suicidal mistake of opposing the entry 
of the United States into the war at all; from a near opposition to a 
hundred-and-one-per-centism is an easy step. 

One is impressed by the good time that Harvey had. Early in life, 
impecunious as all good journalists begin, he desired to be a free man. 
Joseph Pulitzer gave him greater freedom in the days when he ran the 
World than J. P. usually gave to his underlings; but even this was less 
than enough for Harvey. It was an acquaintance with William C. Whit- 
ney that placed him in the way of making enough money through street- 
railway enterprises to finance his journalistic independence. As owner 
and editor of the honorable North American Review, he possessed and 
enjoyed this independence for twenty years. Mr. Johnson, by the way, 
disposes of the common belief that in this Harvey was only a tool of the 
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Morgans. They, indeed, financed the House of Harper, for which, on its 
collapse in 1899, Harvey became a sort of literary receiver; but the 
North American Review was already his, and in his own right. 

The good time lasted. With Pulitzer off the job, he had utilized his 
freedom to write the memorable ‘‘Don’t’’ editorial in the World, which 
was the danger sign for David B. Hill in the campaign of 1892, and 
which materially advanced Cleveland towards the Presidency. He en- 
joyed the publisher’s office, too; and gave literary banquets that were 
big enough to be news. As a guest at banquets himself, when he became 
ambassador to England, he established the Fourth of July reception at 
the embassy in precedence over royal dinner parties at Buckingham 
Palace. He was the kind of Democrat who voted twice for McKinley 
and once for Taft, and spent the small hours of his nights in the search 
for a Democrat good enough to be entitled to his free-lance support. He 
discovered Woodrow Wilson at the moment when the latter became 
president of Princeton, thought out a table of specifications that matched 
Wilson’s qualities and launched a definite boom in Harper’s Weekly 
three years later. From 1905 until the Manhattan Club episode in the 
winter of 1911, he preached Wilson until the Wilson group acquired a 
momentum of its own. It cannot be true that as many men are responsi- 
ble for Woodrow Wilson as have claimed to have discovered and ad- 
vanced him; but Harvey’s claim to the honor is among the strongest. 
He was bitterly hurt when Wilson dropped him, was silent during the 
pre-convention fight, but returned to the support of the ticket and a 
partial management of the canvass. He gave Wilson a sort of counten- 
ance until they broke on the preparedness and war issues; but the urge 
to independence in his soul drove him harder than teamwork with any 
individual could draw him. His War Weekly condescended to approve 
the Administration on the rare occasions when he thought the Adminis- 
tration deserved it; but such occasions became fewer and fewer during 
1918; and in 1920, as Harvey’s Weekly, it was a mainstay of the Harding 
canvass. — 

Harvey now made a third President. He boasted of having written 
and sealed the name of the successful Republican candidate of 1920 a 
year in advance, and though still nominally a Democrat, his room at the 
Blackstone Hotel was the center of the influences that selected Harding 
after the convention had worn itself sterile over Johnson, Lowden, and 
Wood. Harvey was offered the State Department, but took the English 
mission, to tell them things. It was as well that Europe should have a 
plain-spoken ambassador about this time, and Harvey’s words were plain. 
Incorruptible, as he appears, he cherished the highest affection for 
Harding ; an affection that should give pause to the historian who would 
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place on Harding’s shoulders too much of the personal blame for the 
discouraging rotten spots that his years uncovered in the political life 
of the United States. 

It will not be necessary for the historian to agree with all the dicta of 
Mr. Johnson upon the judgments of Harvey. But the biography will 
provide indispensable footnotes to any careful treatment of the last 
forty years of American history. A ‘‘ passionate patriot’’ may easily be 
wrong; but the importance he has in the direction of affairs may be due 
as much to the intensity of his passion as to the rightness of his conclu- 
sions. It is a useful book. 


Freperic L. Paxson 


My life East and West. By William S. Hart. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1929, 347 pp. Illustrations. $4.) 

The history of the range with its dominant figure, the cowboy, is one 
of the most romantic and picturesque chapters in the history of Amer- 
ican life. It has intrigued essayists, poets, novelists, and dramatists; but 
it has been neglected, not to say for the most part ignored, by the his- 
torian who seems to have regarded it as a sort of ‘‘no man’s land”’ in the 
field of historical research. The few brief studies that have been pub- 
lished merely attest the dearth of historical literature upon this subject; 
while innumerable stories, essays, historical novels, plays, and motion 
pictures portraying the life of the cowboy and his times have been pro- 
duced. The cowboy has, however, had but few really competent inter- 
preters. Among these should be mentioned especially William 8S. Hart, 
actor, motion-picture star, and author, who is justly entitled to the 
distinction of having given the public the most valid stage and screen 
interpretation of the real cowboy for which he has become so well known 
to millions of people throughout the world wherever motion pictures are 
exhibited. Mr. Hart’s autobiography which is the subject of this review 
will, therefore, be of great interest to both the general reader and the 
historian. 

Mr. Hart presents the story of his life in a series of twenty well- 
written chapters in which he appears successively as a young ranch boy, 
hunter, bull-whacker, iceman, clerk, athlete, actor, western motion-pic- 
ture star, and gentleman rancher. It is an intensely interesting story 
that he tells of his life on the prairies of [llinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Montana, and the Dakotas; of his career on the stage; and 
of his entry into motion pictures, in which he achieved such a triumphant 
success. Of particular interest are his reminiscences of the stage and 
the screen. The style is clear, vivid, and pleasing. A number of appro- 
priate illustrations (twenty-five to be exact) accompany the text, in- 
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eluding a colored frontispiece of the author from a painting by Charles 
M. Russell. 

This is the story of an American boy who was born in New York of 
good parentage (his father was English by birth and an Oxford man by 
education, and his mother was Irish). He spent his boyhood on the 
prairies with Indians and cowboys as his playfellows, with whom he 
learned to ride and to shoot, and to develop those hardy qualities that 
characterize the frontiersman. Returning to the East, he began to work 
his way up to fame and to fortune. He had two great ambitions: West 
Point and the stage. He qualified for the first but did not receive the 
appointment owing to the fact that his father had not been naturalized. 
He made his début as an actor at the age of nineteen with Daniel E. 
Bandmann. He played many Shakespearian roles and became for a time 
leading man with Madam Modjeska, Madam Rhea, and Julia Arthur. 
He played the réle of Messala in Ben Hur in New York for two years. 
He was selected for the part of Cash Hawkins in The Squaw Man, a 
drama of western life. This was the most important event in his life. 
He had known the West as a boy; henceforth he devoted himself with 
great zeal and energy to its interpretation. He played the title rdle of 
The Viriginian for two years and he appeared in The Barrier and The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 

Mr. Hart entered the motion-picture field in 1914, thereby terminat- 
ing a suecessful stage career. He entered this new field as a beginner 
with two assets: (1) he had known the West when the West was a 
frontier; and (2) he had had seventeen years of thorough stage training. 
The cireumstances under which he made this decision are explained (pp. 
198-99) in his own words: 

‘‘While playing in Cleveland I attended a picture show. It was a 
Western picture. It was awful! I talked with the manager of the theater 
and he told me it was one of the best Westerns he had ever had. None 
of the impossibilities or libels on the West meant anything to him — it 
was drawing crowds. The fact that the sheriff was dressed and charac- 
terized as a sort of a cross between a Wisconsin woodchopper and a 
Gloucester fisherman was unknown to him. I did not seek to enlighten 
him. I was seeking information. In fact, I was so sure that I had made 
a big diseovery that I was frightened that some one would read my mind 
and find it out. 

‘‘Here were reproductions of the Old West being seriously presented 
to the public — in almost a burlesque manner — and they were success- 
ful. It made me tremble to think of it. I was an actor and I knew the 
West. ... The opportunity that I had been waiting for years to come 
was knocking at my door.”’ 
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So Mr. Hart gave up a star’s future on the stage and a salary of $350 
a week, which was a large salary in those days, and traveled across the 
continent at his own expense to enter a new field. A few days later he 
was at work on his first picture, The Bargain, a five-reel feature taken 
in the Grand Canyon. This photoplay established his reputation as an 
interpreter of western life on the screen. Thereafter he appeared in 
numerous photoplays, among which might be mentioned especially: The 
Passing of Two-Gun Hicks (which earned for him the sobriquet of ‘‘The 
Two-Gun Star of the Movies’’), The Aryan, The Disciple, The Patriot, 
The Narrow Trail, Wagon Tracks, The Toll Gate, The Cradle of Cour- 
age, The Testing Block, O’Malley of the Mounted, and Travellin’ On. 
In 1923 he signed a contract to produce nine special photoplays for 
Paramount release. These productions included Wild Bill Hickok, 
Singer Jim McKee, and A Lighter of Flames. Then follows the story of 
Mr. Hart’s break with the Famous Players Lasky Corporation which 
reveals some of the problems that confront an actor whose conceptions 
of dramatic art come into conflict with the dictates of producers who 
have their eyes set on the sales organization. The contract with United 
Artists gave him the desired opportunity to work out his conceptions in 
the production of Tumbleweeds which Mr. Hart considers to be the best 
of his numerous sereen productions, and which in the judgment of the 
reviewer is the best portrayal of the passing of the ranger’s frontier that 
has thus far been put on the screen. Tumbleweeds is Mr. Hart’s latest 
sereen production; and we learn that it is also probably his last, for he 
has closed his Hollywood office and retired to his estate, which is known 
as Horseshoe Ranch, near Newhall, California. ‘‘Bill’’ Hart, the motion 
picture star, has become gentleman rancher and author. 

Western melodrama, according to Mr. Hart, has a universal appeal. 
‘Tt is partly because everything cooped up and suppressed in a people 
finds release in vivid action and the great out-of-doors. They shake off 
the shackles of convention and custom. In imagination they are the 
heroes and heroines they have so often dreamed of being. The struggle 
between the hero and the villain of melodrama typifies the combat be- 
tween good and bad that is going on inside every human being.’’ 

Realism is Mr. Hart’s passion. This is the dominant tone of his photo- 
plays, and of his books. The autobiography, which is his sixth book, is 
one of the distinctly worth while books of the year. It is of permanent 
historical value and interest; and it should find its way into a large and 
growing circle of readers. 


Louis BERNARD SCHMIDT 
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The Truth about Geronimo. By Britton Davis, edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by M. M. Quaife. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1929. xvii+253 pp. Illustrations. $4.) 

This book is not, as its title might lead one to think, merely a 
biography of a despicable character, but the author has given us a really 
valuable and worth while contribution to the records of past relations 
between the native American and the white man. The number of those 
who have an intelligent understanding of the red man and, therefore, a 
more or less sympathetic interest in the various surviving remnants of 
our original inhabitants, seems to be increasing; and this is so, largely as 
a result of the books and articles written by men who know what they 
are talking about, and who state what they know in a straightforward 
and illuminating way. 

It is a significant fact, not emphasized by the author but indicated in 
his quotation from Bandelier (p. 3), that in his first contact with the 
white man the Apache was friendly. But he soon found that his confi- 
dence was abused and that he himself was being imposed upon, and in 
the course of three centuries of contact with Spaniard and Mexican, 
the Apache became the Ishmael of the Southwest. He became adept in 
raiding ranches and even towns, in carrying off stock, women, and 
children, and in renewing peaceful relations until it was again his fancy 
to break out. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, under the 
pressure from other nomadic peoples farther away, the various Apache 
tribes were crowded west and south, and they became a veritable scourge 
to the Spaniards of New Mexico, and indeed far south into New Spain. 
A deseription of the Apache, written by Antonio Barreiro in 1832 (New 
Mexico Historical Review, III, 168-78), fits very well the Apache of some 
thirty years later — as he was after 300 years of contact with the white 
man and when, as Lieutenant Davis says, ‘‘our little regular army at 
the end of the Civil War began driving them into the reservations the 
Government set aside for them — a process that took twenty years’’ 
(p. 2). 

The perennial trouble between the white man and the Apache sprang 
from their respective views, diametrically opposed, as to certain rights 
of “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’? — for the Apache. The 
Apache were a nomadic people, but the authorities in Washington ex- 
pected them to become farmers. They were put on reservations which 
were unsuited for agriculture and where the hunting grounds were 
greatly restricted; and they were at the mercy of dishonest traders, 
inefficient agents, and greedy contractors. In effect, they were in an 
outdoors penitentiary, living on government rations and under an en- 
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forced idleness which bred discontent, restlessness, and suspicion (pp. 
33-34, 41-44). 

Polygamy among the Apache (p. 137) was not made an issue, but 
there was trouble over the right claimed by any Apache husband to beat 
up his wife (pp. 123, 135) or to cut off her nose if she were unfaithfu) 
(p. 141). Moreover, just as the white man, civilian or military, enjoyed 
his liquor, the Apache insisted upon his right to concoct and drink his 
‘‘tizwin.’’ His views were much like those of many United States citi- 
zens today on the question of prohibition, and on various occasions the 
use, or abuse, of liquor, by Apache or white man, was a disastrous ele- 
ment in the situation (pp. 123, 139-40, 142, 144-48, 155, 213). 

The reader of a book like this who wants to know whether the author 
is writing of his own knowledge will appreciate the author’s Preface. 
By this it appears that Lieutenant Davis was in Arizona and Mexico 
on active duty from September, 1882, to the summer of 1886, the years 
in which the Apache (Geronimo among them) were definitely and 
finally subdued. Geronimo ‘‘was a thoroughly vicious, intractable, and 
treacherous man’’ (p. 142), and within the period of time just indicated, 
Lieutenant Davis knows his man. For Geronimo’s record before 1882 
and after 1886, the author’s knowledge seems less complete and reliable. 
He is mistaken, for example, in saying that Geronimo ‘‘ was never cap- 
tured by anyone’’ (p. xvi), for this was first done at Ojo Caliente, New 
Mexico, in 1877 by the Indian agent, John P. Clum, with his force of 
Apache police from the San Carlos agency (New Mez. Hist. Rev., Il, 
1-40, 121-44, 217-64). Had this renegade been tried and convicted of 
murder at that time, Lieutenant Davis would never have written this 
book. 

But, as already stated, the author has given us more than the life of a 
single renegade Apache; he has given us a study of the whole Apache 
problem in its most critical years. The story is well told, and it is 
dramatic without any obvious effort to make it so. The problem is well 
outlined and the elements in the problem are all clearly set forth. We 
see the ill-advised policies of civil and military authorities, the fatal 
mistakes of subordinates, the outrages of Arizona citizens, the greed of 
civilian contractors, and more than once we are told of treachery and 
broken faith. We see the bravery and endurance of the American sol- 
dier, and the faithful loyalty of the Apache scout. And above all others, 
it was due to the scouts recruited from among the Apache themselves 
and to subordinate officers, like Lieutenant Gatewood and the author of 
this book, that the problem was ‘‘muddled through”’ and at last settled. 

The personal sketches of many of the characters who come into the 
account are admirably done, and where honors were wrongly awarded 
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the author says so plainly. The Apache Es-ki-mo-tzin, however, is not 
fairly represented (pp. 56, 61-64). A better-informed account of this 
remarkable Indian has been given by John P. Clum (New Mex. Hist. 
Rev., IV, 1-27). 

The press work is good, and the editorial work has been carefully done. 
The map at page 144 is helpful and the illustrations are excellent. No 
slips have been noted except that ‘‘Cicuris’’ (p. 3) should read 
‘‘Picuries,’’ and the scout companies ‘‘A, C, and D’’ (p. 55) should 
probably read ‘‘C, D, and E.”’ Lanstnec B. Broom 
The Story of the Red Man. By Flora Warren Seymour. (New York: 

Longmans, Green and Company, 1929. xi+421 pp. Maps and illus- 
trations. $5.) 

Flora Warren Seymour for some years has been a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners with exceptional opportunities for ob- 
servation; and a book by her upon the Indian question might well be 
expected to be authoritative in character. Unfortunately, the present 
work does not measure up to expectations. 

The author has elected to treat her subject from an historical point of 
view, and in so doing she automatically became subject to the rules of 
historical writing, among the first of which is exactness of statement. 
Sweeping generalizations are dangerous at any time, and often lead to 
false impressions, but the author frequently indulges in them. The fol- 
lowing is typical: ‘‘The little groups of Iroquois in New York, these 
North Carolina farmers, and a few dwellers in the Everglades are now 
the only charges left the Federal Government within the original area 
of these United States.’’ This is an astonishing statement, in view of the 
fact that all of the United States east of the Mississippi River was in- 
cluded in ‘‘the original area of these United States’’ as defined by the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1783, and that the Indian population of Wiscon- 
sin alone, in 1928, was 11,427. 

Careless slips, such as the use of the date ‘‘February 26, 1863’’ for 
the execution of the thirty-eight Sioux at Mankato instead of December 
26, 1862, oceur from time to time in the book; but the inaccurate map 
work can not be dismissed so lightly. Of six maps dealing with the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin area, with which the reviewer is most familiar, 
not one is entirely correct. The errors begin with the map of Indian 
reservations and former reservations which is printed on the end papers 
of the book. The map appears to be a redrawing of the map of Indian 
reservations published in the Report of the Secretary of the Interior for 
1920 (II, 63), but the draftsman failed to note anything except the 
White Earth and Red Lake reservations in Minnesota, whereas at least 
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five more small reserves were indicated on the original. If the 1927 map 
of the same department had been used as the basic one, these omissions 
might have been caught, for the printing is better; but neither depart- 
mental map indicates the old Sioux reservations along the Minnesota 
River which were established under the treaties of 1851 and abolished in 
1863 at the close of the Sioux outbreak. 

For that matter, the reader would never know from the maps in Mrs, 
Seymour’s book that a single Sioux Indian had ever lived in Minnesota, 
although the author does devote some five pages to the Sioux outbreak 
of 1862 and makes a few references in other places to the residence of 
these Indians in that state. The reviewer is not aware that any Pota- 
watomi ever lived in Minnesota, yet Map VIII, showing the ‘‘ Disposi- 
tion of Tribes after Westward Migration’’ (facing p. 136), runs a solid 
block of that tribe from southwestern Iowa, north to the Minnesota 
River, and even beyond into the very heart of the eastern Sioux country. 
Map I, showing the location of the ‘‘Principal Tribes . . . as First en- 
countered by the White Man,’’ places the Chippewa in central Minnesota, 
a position reasonably correct for the later period but incorrect for the 
early period. Not until seventy-five years after white men had visited 
the region, did the Chippewa invaders establish themselves in the former 
Sioux country of north-central Minnesota. 

The work has certain merits. In the first place, it presents a fairly 
connected account of Indian history, with the emphasis upon certain 
outstanding figures such as Pontiac, Tecumseh, and Osceola. It is read- 
able, although the reviewer does not care for the ‘‘chatty’’ style which 
crops out occasionally. The author is naturally most at home when she 
discusses present-day conditions, and there is much food for thought in 
her last three chapters. She there faces the facts of the whole Indian 
problem without indulging in the sentimental lamentations of so many 
of the writers upon Indian subjects. Essentially, the problem is one of 
the contact of two races upon different planes of civilization and the 
education of the one to a point where it can maintain itself under the 
standards of living of the other. 

Because Mrs. Seymour has dared to think clearly, and speak sanely 
upon this contact of Indians and whites, the work can be recommended 
as a healthy antidote to books of the ‘‘ vanishing American’’ type. 

WitLoveusy M. Bascock 


Tales of the North American Indians. Edited by Stith Thompson. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. xxiii+386 pp. Map. 
$6. ) 


The compiler of this volume has undertaken a difficult but worthy 
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task, namely, to survey the whole field of American-Indian folklore, and, 
after comparing and classifying the tales, to select certain basic stories 
for republication. While much attention has been given to the collection 

hese tribal stories, the results of this research, as Professor Thomp- 
son rightly says, have usually appeared in learned publications of limited 
circulation. Further, the emphasis has been laid upon the collection of 
thi¥ material by tribes rather than upon the correlation of the whole 
niass of information, and it is this latter work which the compiler has 
attempted to do. 

For example, the cult hero is to be found in the tales of many of the 
Indian tribes, sometimes under the name of Manabozho, sometimes as 
Raven, sometimes as Coyote, etc.; and there is more or less similarity 
in the stories, whether as the beneficent superman who assists mankind, 
or the trickster who has numerous adventures. The editor, in an inter- 
esting preface, characterizes the various types of stories, and explains 
his somewhat arbitrary divisions. He fails, however, to mention the fact 
that many of the Indian tales, judged by our standards, are thoroughly 
obscene. As far as actual publication of these stories in a general work 
is concerned, Professor Thompson no doubt showed good judgment when 
he omitted them from his collection. 

In general, the selection is good, although the number of stories from 
the tribes of the Pacific Coast seems disproportionately large. One might 
reasonably inquire, however, why there is not a single story represent- 
ing the mythology of the Sioux. Surely, at least one tale which was well 
enough known among the people of that great stock to warrant inclusion 
in the collection, could have been found. The Minnesota Red Pipestone 
Quarry itself gave rise to a number of stories among the Sioux, and 
recognition of that fact might well have been made. 

The last 115 pages of the book are devoted to comparative notes and 
bibliography, and here the student will find a vast number of references 
which will be of great service in the study of American-Indian folklore. 
Professor Thompson’s compilation will be a useful addition to the 
general collections of Indian legends now available. 

Wititovensy M. Bascock 


A Short History of California. By Rockwell D. Hunt and Nellie Van 
De Grift Sanchez. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929. 
xili+671 pp. Maps and illustrations. $4.50.) 

Dr. Hunt and Mrs. Sanchez have produced an excellent one-volume 
history of California. The joint authorship in this case is not unhappy. 
Mrs. Sanchez, who writes of the Spanish period, although not a Cali- 
fornian by birth, has through study and by intimate association with 
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Spanish descendants become thoroughly imbued with the Spanish atmos. 
phere of her adopted state. Dr. Hunt is a ‘‘native son’’ who has grown 
up with the state, his parents having been among the early Americans 
attracted to California. 

The story is divided into seven parts: ‘‘The Torch of Civilization” 
(88 pp.) ; ‘‘The Spanish Pioneers’’ (105 pp.) ; ‘‘Under the Republic of 
Mexico”’ (104 pp.) ; ‘‘ Acquisition by the United States’’ (74 pp.) ; ‘‘The 
Achievement of Social Order’’ (92 pp.) ; ‘‘A Commonwealth Growing 
in Greatness’’ (94 pp.) ; and ‘‘ Political and Social Problems’’ (79 pp.) 
In a useful appendix are listed the following: the governors of Cali- 
fornia from Portola to Young; the twenty-one early Spanish missions 
(with dates of founding and presidents); the presidios and Spanish 
municipalities; the counties of the state (with area, population, and 
dates of creation); the Act for the Admission of California into the 
Union; and the U. S. senators from the state. There is also a good index, 
four excellent maps, and fourteen well-chosen illustrations. The division 
of each chapter into topical headings and the selected references for 
further reading are aids to those who use the volume as a classroom text. 

The narrative is well written. The story of the early missions, the 
pastoral days, the coming of American pathfinders and homeseekers, 
the gold discovery and the hectic rush of ’49, vigilante days, and the 
emergence of law and of a commonwealth unfold as an engaging legend 
or romance. 

It was only toward the end of the volume that the reviewer felt that 
the narrative was imperfectly done. Up to and through the Civil War 
period the story is presented with pleasing balance, but thereafter it 
becomes sketchy and ill-proportioned. Comparatively little space is de- 
voted to the last sixty years, and the treatment that is given consists 
largely of independent essays, good in themselves, but not codrdinated 
into an historical narrative. For instance, why should only four lines 
be devoted to the motion-picture industry and none to the development 
and importance of the tourist business, while a whole chapter tells of 
filibusters running to Mexico and Central America? In one short chap- 
ter, ‘‘Material Progress’’ (17 pp.), are crowded the stories of mining, 
the oil industry and development, agricultural and horticultural de- 
velopment of the state, reclamation and irrigation development, con- 
servation of natural resources, the San Francisco diaster of 1906, de- 
velopment of Los Angeles city and harbor, and California in the World 
War. The chapter is a good brief description, but the far-reaching 
importance of the subjects treated in it so summarily would seem to 
warrant much fuller treatment and greater space in a volume of over 
six hundred pages. 
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But despite this undue brevity in the treatment of later years, the 
authors have written a book of unquestioned merit. The work is done 
accurately and in scholarly fashion, yet with literary touch and popular 
appeal. It is perhaps one of the best state histories written. 

LeRoy R. Haren 


Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of Americanism. By Gilbert Chinard. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1929. xviii+548 pp. Illus- 
trations. $5.) 

In the assiduous efforts of many of our historians to establish Gallic 
origins of Jeffersonian democracy, they have neglected the possibility 
of an indigenous or relatively autonomous doctrine which may have 
powerfully influenced European thinking. After reading Professor 
Chinard’s book, one not only feels compelled to abandon the search for 
French origins, but is inelined to speculate upon the extent to which 
Jefferson may have caused the French Revolution. Although Professor 
Chinard is not the first writer to declare that Jefferson was not a debtor 
to the French philosophers, this biography, which is based upon exhaus- 
tive study of the Jefferson manuscripts, will serve to place such a view in 
the way of more general acceptance. 

The author, who is professor of French at Johns Hopkins University, 
has edited The Commonplace Book of Thomas Jefferson (Paris, Balti- 
more, 1927), The Literary Bible of Thomas Jefferson (Paris, Baltimore, 
1928), Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson (Paris, Baltimore, 1929), and 
has written several other books about the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. In the present work the generous and frequent quo- 
tations from personal correspondence are skilfully interwoven with the 
text and impart a reality and intimacy which would otherwise be im- 
possible. On the other hand, to accept at their literal value the utter- 
ances of Jefferson without the comment of contemporaries is placing too 
much dependence, perhaps, upon semi-public letters which may have 
been written to conceal real thoughts quite as much as to convey them. 

The title, Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of Americanism, signifies 
the true scope of the work; it is not, properly speaking, a biography, 
since the personal incidents are neglected in order to keep Jefferson 
always on the publie stage where his theories are being forged. The 
reader looks in vain for more than a half-dozen sentences upon farming 
in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Agriculture’’; but there can be no rightful ob- 
jection to this omission, because the sub-title avows the book to be an 
‘‘aspect’’ biography. The author rescues the sub-title from triteness by 
successfully presenting Jefferson as the real founder of a new political 
system. Some critics may declare that the author is prejudiced when he 
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asserts that Jefferson is not merely the often-declared idealist and 
theorizer, but is a practical and matter-of-fact man of the world, who 
capably looked after the tangled commercial relations of the Confedera- 
tion while in France, and assisted in numberless ways in the practical 
details of establishing our own government. Professor Chinard thinks 
that Jefferson not only could store in his mind obscure and interesting 
facts regarding the Indian languages, mammoth bones, and Linnaean 
names of little-known plants, but could cogently analyze a situation and 
propose a sensible course of conduct when confronted by a perplexing 
political exigency. 

The principal departure from Jeffersonian orthodoxy in the present 
work is the peculiarly American origin of Jeffersonian democracy. The 
commonplace book written during Jefferson’s law apprenticeship does 
not indicate any acceptance of Rousseau or Montesquieu, but clearly 
declares the reign of natural rights which have no place in Rousseau’s 
abnegation of the individual liberties. Democratic-Republican sympathy 
for France during the administrations of Washington and Adams ecan- 
not be construed as acknowledging an intellectual debt, but is merely 
proof of the coincidence between the principles of the revolutionists and 
the followers of Jefferson. ‘‘No greater mistake could be made than to 
look for his sources in Locke, Montesquieu or Rousseau. The Jeffersonian 
democracy was born under the sign of Hengist and Horsa, not the 
Goddess Reason’’ (p. 87). Jefferson did not plead the ‘‘rights of English- 
men’’ in a Lockian sense when he inveighed against the policy of George 
III; he based his protests not upon hoary constitutional dogma but upon 
the old, imperishable common-law rights which were transplanted to 
England by the hardy Teutons who came down from the North with a 
sturdy notion of ‘‘natural rights.’’ The chief available published source 
of this Anglo-Saxon theory was Lord Kames’s Historical Law Tracts 
which Jefferson read and commonplaced during his student days; and 
it was from this Scotch writer that he derived his fundamental concep- 
tion of the difference between natural rights, in the exercise of which 
the individual is sovereign, and civil rights, which have been formulated 
out of the necessity of protection, and in the exercise of which the state 
is supreme. Bolingbroke, also, was a more fertile influence than Locke 
or the French essayists. The gulf between Mr. Beard’s economic inter- 
pretation of the origins of Jeffersonian democracy and the philosophi- 
eal and legalistic one presented by Mr. Chinard is eloquently demon- 
strated by the fact that the former devoted nearly two chapters to the 
agrarian theories of John Taylor of Carolina, while the latter mentions 
Taylor twice in an incidental manner. 

By the time of the writing of the Notes on Virginia, in 1781, Jefferson 
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‘‘had determined the main tenets of his political philosophy’’ (p. 134) ; 
and at the time of his sailing for France, in 1785, he had ceased to call 
Virginia his ‘‘country’’ and was a self-conscious nationalist. With this 
realization of his political maturity, this man of forty-two years, the 
author of The Summary View of the Rights of British America and the 
Declaration of Independence, and a leading figure in the revision of the 
laws of Virginia, sailed to France not as a ‘‘student coming to Paris to 
sit at the feet of French masters; .. . they looked up to him for advice 
and help, for he had over them the great superiority of having been 
more than a simple theorizer; he had contributed to a great movement of 
liberation’’ (p. 216). Jefferson’s diaries of travel through England, 
Holland, and along the Rhine prove how little he was influenced by 
European manners and ways of thinking; the degradation of the peas- 
ants, the heartless absolutism of the monarchy, and the lack of enter- 
prise in all countries confirmed him in his democratic theories and 
clarified his attitude on many problems of governmental policy. 

The chapters treating of his ministry in Paris and his vice-presidential 
years are admirable accounts and exhibit unusually fine writing. The 
volume is attractively bound, possesses a good index, and is without 
formal bibliography. It is not to be classed with the current crop of 
hastily written, shallow, journalistic biographies which purport to ‘‘re- 
vise’’ a popular hero; both in the judicial and scholarly tone and in the 
clear writing, the book will earn for itself an indispensable place with 
the student of our early national history. 

GLEN A. BLACKBURN 


Coxey’s Army: A Study of the Industrial Army Movement of 1894. 
sy Donald L. MeMurry. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1929. viii+331 pp. Illustrations. $4.) 

Professor MeMurry has confined his attention in this volume to those 
various bands of pilgrims who proposed, in the summer of 1894, to carry 
a ‘‘petition in boots’’ to Washington. A little less than half the book is 
given to Coxey and his labors, and the rest is devoted to those groups 
under the leadership of Frey, Kelly, and a dozen other imitators. 

The program of reform which Jacob S. Coxey advocated is simple. 
His *‘Good Roads Bill’’ would have had the government issue a half- 
billion dollars paper for use in the construction of roads, and so solve the 
problems of finance, transportation, and unemployment in one great 
stroke. Because towns remained indifferent, he evolved his ‘‘non-interest- 
bearing bonds,’’ incorporating the same principle in another and even 


more elastic form. The idea certainly can claim neither originality nor 
genius 
- >. 
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The story of the original march is given in considerable detail. It 
is the uninspired story of a group of several hundred tired and dusty 
men who feel that something is wrong somewhere with the social order, 
who in characteristically American fashion blame the government for 
it, and set off at considerable personal sacrifice to try to set things right. 
That they knew or understood the plans of the leader may be doubted; 
that they had a plan of their own is certainly untrue. McMurry makes 
it very clear that they were not tramps or vagrants, but honest laborers 
out of work, who hoped that in some unknown fashion the march would 
do them and their country good. Certain it is that, except for unimpor- 
tant New England groups, the armies were neither revolutionary nor 
socialistic. 

On the march, there was surprisingly little disorder or petty thievery, 
and very few conflicts with the authorities. The author points out the 
mixture of cautious sympathy and sympathetic caution which impelled 
individuals and municipalities to provide shelter and food for these 
hungry men and so speed them on their way with all possible dispatch ; 
the thought of their approach must have given local authorities many 
uncomfortable moments. 

The western armies faced more difficulties in the way of transporta- 
tion, and because of their confusion upon the subject of the rights and 
duties of railroads, came more frequently in conflict with the law. The 
author feels, however, that the stealing of trains was done often with 
the tacit consent of the towns and roads, who hoped thus to be rid of 
their volunteer guests. Here were the real thrills of the whole movement, 
with runaway rides, train wrecks, and U. 8S. marshals all involved to 
give spice and variety. Just how many companies or men there were, 
the author does not pretend to know, but he estimates that not less than 
five thousand men participated in all phases. 

Two chapters recount the comments of Congress upon the approach- 
ing armies, and tell of the events on that unfortunate day of climax 
when Coxey and two of his fellows were arrested for walking on the 
Capitol grass. Perhaps this anticlimax is only a comment upon the 
whole project. From the beginning, it was purposeless and leaderless, 
in any real sense of those words. The march was activity, dramatic, 
perhaps, and splendid advertising; but there was neither an idea in it 
nor a leader who could develop and use it. 

As we read these special studies of various aspects of the protest of 
the nineties, the facts come forward irresistibly; the old America was 
gone. The simple agricultural society which had made Jefferson and 
Lincoln and the person we called an American — that social order was 
broken and another was being developed or imposed. Populism was 4 
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protest, and so was the order of the Knights of Labor; and some elements 
of the Silver crusaders also spoke the same language. Coxey’s Army 
was only one manifestation, separated from the rest, purposeless, futile. 
The tragedy of this period of American history is the absence of united 
action and common leadership which alone could have made these pro- 
tests nationally significant; the reviewer is not convinced that the 
tendency or change could have been or, indeed, ought to have been re- 
versed, but that is not the point. A very large share of America, prob- 
ably even a majority, did so believe, and the division of their efforts and 
the futility of their leadership in contrast to the hopes they held and the 
high objective they sought is tragedy enough. 

This, Professor McMurry has not made clear. The chapter on ‘‘ Tramps 
and the Unemployed’’ is as near as he comes to a discussion of the causes. 
Hints of the assistance to the marchers along the road, and comments 
of their representatives in Congress is the extent of his interest in the 
connection with Populism, and the other contemporary reforms. The 
chapter upon the ‘‘Meaning of the Movement’’ is a confused collection 
of contemporary comments. 

Some other criticisms are of less importance. It was not Kelly’s army, 
but a fragment of it which went through Topeka on the Kansas Pacific; 
(p. 161) the main body was on the main line of the Union Pacific. A 
greater knowledge of other reform movements would have prevented the 
author from attributing originality to Coxey’s belated conversion to 
the Populist financial program (p. 289), and would have saved him 
from the confusion which comes from trying to find evidence of Coxeyism 
in various party and organization programs of reform (p. 268). 

All this does not mean he has not written a good book; it is worth 
while to have collected from the newspapers and contemporary pub- 
lished material the facts of the movement, and the comments thereon. 
It is an interesting book; indeed, it could hardly be otherwise with the 
wealth of dramatic incidents and melodramatic personalities he had at 
his disposal. Coxey himself, well-to-do, respectable, middle-aged, trousers 
always creased, was yet at heart a reformer who could name his child 
‘Legal Tender’’ and lend his name to this far-from-respectable march. 
Carl Browne, in the costume a bad actor would use in playing the part 
of a wild and woolly cowboy, made his financial speeches from a wagon 
especially equipped to show his own cartoons; his ‘‘financial panorama”’ 
would claim place in any such book even without his curious religious 
ideas which contributed the name, ‘‘Commonwealth of Christ,’’ and did 
much to make it grotesque. The name of Christopher Columbus Jones 
is in itself a story, without the picture which shows him to be a tiny 
reformer who attempted to compensate for his lack of stature with an 
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exaggerated high hat. ‘‘Weary Bill’’ Iler would only drive a wagon, 
The Great Unknown refused to give his name, but contributed his ser. 
vices in maintaining the iron discipline and almost perfect order — and 
then almost stole the army from Coxey’s lieutenant. These are only 
samples. The whole march, half army and half small-town cireus, used 
the technic of the medicine show and the publicity devices of a modern 
propagandizer in spreading ideas which were not worth the effort. It is 
an interesting movement, and an interesting book about it. 
R. C. MILuer 


A Short History of the United States, 1492-1929. By John Spencer 
Bassett. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. xix+976 pp. 
Maps. $4.) 

This new edition of the old and tried textbook was prepared with 
the assistance of Mr. Allen Nevins, who wrote the final chapter of thirty- 
one pages upon the Harding and Coolidge administrations. In 1921, 
Professor Bassett himself added to the original work the two chapters 
covering the period after 1912. 

It is a compliment to Mr. Nevins to say that he has earried out his 
task in the spirit and method of Professor Bassett. There is the same 
clear statement of fact, the orderly arrangement, the conscious effort to 
avoid controversy, the avoidance of conclusions, and a persistent re- 
fusal to interpret. 

Mr. Nevins has to tell the, uninspiring story of the past eight years. 
Railroads, tariff, farm problems, the new immigration problem, the mud- 
dle of our international position, the Harding scandals, the prohibition 
problem, the election of 1928 — all these are presented with a detachment 
that disarms debate. If facts, presented quietly and without interpre- 
tation, is the stuff of history, this is excellent history. Certainly, only 
the most unreasonable zealot will find any grounds for offense. 

The reviewer is frankly puzzled as to his further duty. The publishers 
have announced this book as a thorough revision, and add the information 
that the volume has been read by an eminent historian of the Catholic 
faith for the eliminating of religious errors. If it is part of the function 
of a book review to discuss how far the author has come toward his 
objective, then the writer is justified in considering these comments. 

The new edition is not a thorough revision of the old work. In a large 
majority of the pages, type markings prove that the old plates or old 
type were used. The same paging is maintained. In the forty chapters 
down to the Wilson administration, there are additions and changes in 
only eight bibliographies appended to the chapters. An error in gram- 
mar (p. 128) stands uncorrected; a line determined by the Alaska 
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;oundary Commission is still given as the 50 instead of the 56 parallel 
(p. 825). The changes noticed consist in modernizing the statistics upon 
the Panama Canal (p. 822), and in the eliminating of concluding para- 
graphs which are made superfluous because of added chapters (pp. 852 
and 903). This is hardly a ‘‘thorough revision.’’ As far as general in- 
terpretations are concerned, the book stands now as it did when the first 
edition appeared. 

The other announcement is of more importance. We are not now 
thinking of the implication that the work of the late Professor Bassett 
needs ‘‘correction’’ to eliminate the results of religious prejudice. 
Catholics may well resent the suggestion that a history must be especially 
cleansed and purified for their consumption, as a group set apart from 
other citizens and deserving special consideration, but that may be safely 
left to them. 

The protest which the reviewer makes is on different ground. History 
was once only material for debate, material with which to defend a prej- 
udice. Today we like to boast that it is ‘‘scientific,’’ that we are con- 
cerned only with facts and their meaning, and that our study is as 
abstract and as free from preconceptions as is that of the biologist or 
the chemist. At least, that is the ideal we all hold. 

Dr. Stock, who read the manuscript, is, it goes without saying, an 
able and honest historian, as conscientious and as fair as any man who 
works in the field. His own achievements and the esteem in which he is 


held in the profession would have justified his selection as consultant in 
this work. 


The unfortunate thing is that his work is commended to the public 
as that of a Catholic, rather than as the work of an able and intelligent 
historian. It is as unjustified as would be the selection of a critic because 
he was a Republican, or a Negro, or had two noses. The historian is not 
concerned with those things, and the notice of them raises implications 
which have no place in scholarship. 

In point of fact, the changes made are insignificant. A careful check 
brought to light only two. On page 113, the suggestion that priests of 
Canada instigated raids on the colonial frontier is eliminated in favor 
of a comment that ‘‘activities of the Jesuits were strongly colored by 
their loyalty to France.’’ The Irish, we discover, were formerly hot- 
tempered and clannish, but are now only ‘‘numerous and clannish’’ (p. 
462). Perhaps the reviewer, like the publisher, is making too much of 
too little. 

R. C. MILuer 
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‘History is never true. At no moment in the course of historical re- 
cording are all the facts known. The documents come to light serially, 
sporadically ; all of them are never available at the same time. Centuries 
may elapse before the story of the World War is adequately told. A 
century, two centuries may pass before even a single movement or episode 
in a nation’s history is understood. 

‘*Nor is it easy to arrive at the truth, even when all the essential fae- 
tors in the historical problem or situation are ready at hand. For all 
history, as the great Italian critic, Benedetto Croce, has brilliantly 
pointed out, is contemporaneous. The writer, in dealing with times re- 
mote, interprets ideas, movements, and events in the light of his own 
personal knowledge, experience, and temperament. He cannot step off 
his own shadow. Even when he is writing of his own age and is strictly 
contemporaneous, he suffers the handicap of writing with insufficient 
data. History, written by a contemporary, is likely to be less accurate, 
less truthful than the history of the past written by someone living in 
the present.’ 

For the foregoing statement of truisms familiar to most historians, we 
are indebted to an address delivered by Professor Archibald Henderson 
in Henderson, Kentucky, in October, 1929. For a pertinent, concrete 
application of them we turn to a communication in the December, 1929, 
issue of Minnesota History, commenting upon the subject, ever popular 
in the Mississippi Valley, of pioneer life. The writer, himself a Min- 
nesota pioneer, is convinced that our historical studies of pioneer life 
have not succeeded in coming to grips with the truth, ‘‘except in a very 
vague way.’’ Admitting that one’s boyhood memory is not a very re- 
liable record of the past, he observes that it commonly exaggerates the 
real facts; ‘‘things are more likely to look big to a boy.’’ Yet the 
articles on pioneer life ‘‘are all exaggerations, as compared with [my] 
recollections from boyhood.”’ 

As an illustration of this thesis, the writer submits some interesting 
observations upon a currently famous work, Rélvaag’s Giants in the 
Earth. The author was ‘‘undoubtedly conscientious and careful in select- 
ing and sifting his material, but unavoidably he got his facts from 
second- or third-hand sources. That is, he saw none of the conditions 
himself nor their like; and of course there could be no reason to doubt 
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the veracity of his informants. He could not be expected, therefore, to 
draw a very accurate line between fact and fancy. Then, too, there 
seems to have been a tendency on the part of his informants to view the 
things they were describing through mental eyes accustomed to seeing 
genii, fairies, demons, and the like. Old histories are not entirely free 
from this slant.’’ 

Indeed they are not, although to the present commentator the qualify- 
ing adjective employed seems slightly redundant. Whoever has been ad- 
mitted to an oldtime circle of village barroom or grocery-store gossipers, 
will be entirely familiar with this wholly human characteristic. Who- 
ever is familiar with the general run of books on American life written 
by English (and other) travel visitors to this country needs no reminder 
of their proneness to give credit to marvelous or (frequently) waggish 
recitals — nor need any reader who will reflect for a moment upon his 
own reports to the admiring home circle of his experiences upon some 
distant journey entertain any misunderstanding of the phenomenon. 
We do not intend to deceive, yet having gained but an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the things observed, we further distort the picture we present by 
dwelling chiefly upon the more unusual or more dramatic aspects of them. 

A concrete illustration of these remarks is afforded by our Minnesota 
pioneer’s reflections upon Rélvaag’s description of a grasshopper visita- 
tion. ‘‘ When I read it the first time,’’ he observes, ‘‘I thought the author 
was describing the descent of a monstrous flight of bats. I had been 
through all those grasshopper years on the prairie, but it did not seem 
to me that those little pests were the subject of this truly remarkable 
word picture. The contrast between the impression one gets from this 
account and the real scenes is so vast that it is almost useless to attempt 
to draw a comparison.”’ 

Yet Rélvaag is everywhere hailed as a great realist, which means, as 
far as the present discussion is concerned, a great historian. If the pio- 
neer cannot recognize his supposedly realistic picture of pioneer con- 
ditions, no more can one gain, even in this day of movies, radios, dailies, 
and other instruments for the rapid dissemination of information, any 
accurate conception of how people in other places or social circles really 
live. Despite all that has been written and spoken concerning the race 
problem in the South, no northern man can honestly pretend to under- 
stand it; nor can press and movietone combined convey to the day laborer 
any real conception of the multi-millionaire’s outlook upon life. The 
writer’s boyhood was spent on a western farm, while his ehildren know 
only the life of a large city. They know as little about a husking peg as 
about a shark’s tooth; they have never grasped with chapped and bleed- 
ing hands a frost-covered ear of corn, nor known the weight upon the 
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youthful spirit of the deadly chore of milking time. It would be vain to 
imagine that the writer describing these things, is more successful in ae. 
quainting his children with the reality behind his words than Rélvaag 
has been in describing his flight of grasshoppers. 

The historian, to return to Professor Henderson, ‘‘cannot step off his 
own shadow.’’ Herein, alone, is ample explanation why the definitive 
history, so often dreamed of, will never be written. 


The annual meeting of the American Historical Association and allied 
organizations was held in Durham and Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
December 30, 1929-January 1, 1930. The attendance was large, the 
weather perfect, and the hospitalities extended by North Carolina’s two 
great universities, charming. Our own Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association held its joint literary session with the parent organization 
on the forenoon of January 1, with Professor Wittke of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, presiding. Helen Louise Shaw of Ogontz School, presented a 
paper on ‘‘ British Administration of the Southern Indian Department’; 
W. P. Webb of the University of Texas, one on ‘‘The Great Plains and 
the American Frontier’’; John D. Barnhart of the University of West 
Virginia, one on ‘‘ Recent Industrial Growth and Politics in the Southern 
Appalachian Region.’’ The papers were all of high quality. Their dis- 
cussion, led by Professor Charles H. Ambler, became so lively that only 
the firm insistence of the chairman sufficed to terminate it. The reporter 
has for many years been convinced that our historical programs run 
too much to the reading of formal papers, and too little to the exchange 
of opinion and point of view through the medium of round-table dis- 
cussion. The recent program, allowing at least some time for the latter, 
was a step in the right direction. 

The Mississippi Valley dinner, held on the evening of December 30, 
was signalized by the address of Professor Archibald Henderson of the 
University of North Carolina, on ‘‘A Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the 
Old Southwest.’’ Modestly disclaiming the character of historian, Pro- 
fessor Henderson proceeded to deliver an extremely interesting, albeit 
somewhat iconoclastic, interpretation of the motives of the Revolutionary 
leaders. Whether by reason of the fame of the orator or the absence of 
sufficiently alluring counterattractions, the dinner was almost as largely 
attended as was that of the parent Association on the following evening. 
Although it is aside from our purpose to enter upon any general report 
of the sessions, we cannot refrain from noting the address, at the latter 
dinner, of Professor R. D. W. Connor of the University of North Caro- 
lina, on ‘‘The Rehabilitation of a Rural Commonwealth.’’ The speaker 
had an appreciative audience and he responded brilliantly to its appre- 
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ciation. America still produces able orators, and the Tarheel State is 
their native heath; as instanced by the presence, on a single university 
faculty, of Professors Henderson and Connor. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association will oceur in Chattanooga, April 24-26, 1930. Dr. James L. 
Sellers of the University of Wisconsin is chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and Professor Frank W. Prescott of the University of Chat- 
tanooga is chairman of the local committee on entertainment. Head- 
quarters for the Association will be the Hotel Patten, where most of the 
sessions will be held. The program (not complete at the time of this 
writing) promises an interesting and profitable time for all who 
may attend the gathering. Among other features will be a discussion 
section (led by Professors A. C. Cole and J. G. de Roulhae Hamilton) 
on the question, ‘‘ Was there a reasonable probability that the election 
of Lincoln meant an attack on the institution of slavery in the states?’’ 

The East Tennessee and the Tennessee historical societies are expected 
to meet with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Chattanooga. 
Cars will be provided to conduct the visitors upon a tour of the battle- 
fields (Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga) in the vicin- 
ity of Chattanooga. Besides numerous group breakfasts and smokers, a 
complimentary luncheon for the entire membership of the Association is 
being arranged. 

Those who are to participate in the program are particularly requested 
to supply Professor Prescott with their photographs and a five hundred 
word abstract of their papers at least two weeks in advance of April 24. 
Arrangements have been made with the Press Association to send out 
News Service releases in advance of the meeting concerning the various 
participants in the program; in addition, the material is to be utilized for 
publication in the April 26 issue of the Saturday Magazine Section of 
the Chattanooga News. 


On December 28, 1929, in Des Moines, in connection with the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, two ses- 
sions were devoted to the subject of history. The program of the forenoon 
session dealt with the history of agriculture, with Professor Charles E. 
Payne of Grinnell College presiding. Papers were read by Professor L. 
B. Schmidt of Iowa State College, on ‘‘The Agricultural Revolution in 
the United States, 1860-1930’’; by Professor Rodney H. True of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘Some Pre-Revolutionary Correspond- 
ence on Agriculture’’; and by Professor George W. Hendry of the Uni- 
versity of California, on ‘‘ Adobe Brick as a Source of Agricultural 
History.’’ 
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At the afternoon session, presided over by Professor W. T. Root of 
the University of Iowa, Irving B. Richman spoke on ‘‘Science and the 
New History,’’ and Edgar R. Harlan of the Iowa State Historical De. 
partment, on ‘‘Some Means of Collecting Indian Lore.’’ 


In the September, 1929, issue of the Canadian Historical Review is 
presented a list of graduate theses in Canadian history and economies 
in current course of preparation. The theses are grouped under the 
heads respectively of ‘‘for the Doctor’s Degree’’ and ‘‘for the Master’s 
Degree.’’ Perusal discloses that of doctoral dissertations in the Cana- 
dian field, three are under preparation in Canadian universities, three 
in those of England, and forty-three in those of the United States; of 
Masters’ theses, thirty-six are being prepared in Canada, two in Eng- 
land, and thirteen in the United States. Both American and Canadian 
governmental authorities may ponder with profit these figures, which 
point the attention to facts of utmost importance to the future relations 
of both countries. 


With the issue for December, 1929, the Canadian Historical Review 
completed its tenth volume. Therewith Professor W. S. Wallace, who 
has served as managing editor of the Review from its beginning, cele- 
brated the completion of the decade by turning over his editorial charge 
to George W. Brown, like Professor Wallace a member of the history 
faculty of the University of Toronto. Professor Wallace has laid well 
and securely the scholarly foundations of the Review. This distinction 
can never, of course, be won by anyone else. Professor Brown, although 
young in years, has for some time served as associate editor of the 
Review, and has thus acquired a thorough knowledge of its ideals and 
problems. He typifies the younger historical scholarship of Canada; the 
Review, under his guidance, will continue worthily to represent the 
historical interests of Canada. 


Willard Rouse Jillson, state geologist of Kentucky, has become in 
recent years an active figure in the local historical field. In October, 
1929, he issued a booklet Harrod’s Old Fort, 1791, which contains much 
of interest to the western historical worker. For many years, Mr. Jillson 
explains, an accurate contemporary description of the noted fort had 
been sought — in vain — until quite by accident (while in pursuit of 
other material), the desired document was found in the possession of 
Major M. S. Simpson of Titusville, New Jersey. In August, 1791, Ben- 
jamin Van Cleve visited Harrodsburg, and improved his time by entering 
in his journal a pen picture of the fort, accompanied by a detailed narra- 
tive description. This manuscript Mr. Jillson has reproduced in fac- 
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simile, together with a printed version, on facing pages, of the longhand 
record made by Van Cleve. The whole constitutes a document of more 
than usual interest in the field of midwestern local history. 


Edmund Carlton Page, for upwards of thirty years professor of his- 
tory and head of the department at the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College in DeKalb, died, December 24, 1929. Professor Page was long 
active in the affairs of the Illinois State Historical Society, and he was 
a member and loyal friend of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion. He was particularly interested in historical museums, and was the 
ereator and until his death the director of the one built up in his own 
school. 


The campaign of the Chicago Historical Society for raising a fund 
of one and a half million dollars for the construction and endowment 
of its new building is making substantial progress. The building will 
be erected in Lincoln Park, and in keeping with its immediate environ- 
ment will be of the Georgian type of architecture. The plans that have 
been tentatively determined upon forecast that it will be a noble and 
beautiful structure. 


A biography of Judge David Davis of Illinois, friend of Lincoln and 
U. S. senator and U. S. Supreme Court justice, is being prepared by 
Harry E. Pratt of the University of Illinois. Mr. Pratt will be grateful 
to any of our readers who may be able to assist him in locating manu- 
seripts or other material pertinent to his study. He may be addressed 
at 1210 West University Avenue, Urbana. 


The Tenth Annual Conference of History Teachers, sponsored by the 
history department of the University of Iowa, was held in Iowa City on 
February 7-8, 1930. Among those scheduled to participate in the pro- 
gram were Professor A. M. Schlesinger of Harvard, Professor Frank 
H. Hodder of Kansas University, Professor Charles E. Payne of Grinnell 
College, Dr. Howard C. Hill of University High School, Chicago, and 
DeWitt Morgan of Technical High School, Indianapolis. 


In July, 1929, Charles E. Brown, for many years chief of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Museum in Madison, was employed to conduct 
an efficiency survey of the North Dakota Historical Museum. His report, 
together with recommendations for future progress and improvements, 
was presented in the July issue of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly. 

In the October issue of the Quarterly appears the first report of Cura- 
tor Reid, who was placed in charge of the Museum in pursuance of Mr. 
Brown’s recommendations. The report is interesting more for its indi- 
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cations of hope for future progress than for its recital of achievements 
already made. Such a state as North Dakota affords ample material for 
a great museum, and an ample number of people to patronize and be 
instructed by it. The fact that such hard-headed business men as Mar- 
shall Field and Julius Rosenwald (to refer to a single city) are willing 
to devote millions of dollars to the founding and upkeep of museums 
would seem to afford strong evidence that a great American common- 
wealth cannot wisely refuse to collect and exploit its native museum 
treasures, 


The Black Hills Engineer, undergraduate publication of the South 
Dakota School of Mines, in Rapid City, devotes its November, 1929, 
issue to an exhaustive account of General Custer’s Black Hills expedi- 
tion of 1874. The narrative is generously illustrated and mapped. 
Aside from its distinct contribution to this particular subject, the issue 
affords an excellent illustration of how a narrative of local history may 
be (but in numberless cases isn’t) made both instructive and interesting. 
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